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HE Peace Conference—all but the 
shouting—was practically ended Aug- 
ust 29. But the shouting still continues. 
It began when Miss Zelma Pilson, of 
Washington, cried out to the guests at the 
Portsmouth hotel: ‘‘ Why we haven’t cheered 
yet! Let’s cheer.’”” It continued when Mr. 
Witte, returning from the final encounter a 
victor, ‘‘ practically danced a jig’’ in the first 
excess of his very natural elation and said: 
“T was amazed. Until I was in the confer- 
ence room I did not think what would hap- 
pen. I could not anticipate such a great and 
happy issue.” It grew into a world-wide 
shout in the next few days when telegrams of 
congratulation from the monarghg@nd states- 
men of all the world came fig g into the 
home on Sagamore Hill.g 
reached Manchuria a little Wigerew 
regiments of the Russian army beran cheer- 
ing for “‘ Rozaviltch.”” And the best shout- 
ing of all. everything considered, is that that 
is still being done by Chinamen—men, wom- 
en and children—who, two weeks later, be- 
gan filling the roadg, round about Lidzia- 
pudge with their clumsy carts, laden with 
household goods, traveling in long lines, with 
happy hearts and smiling faces, back to the 
homes from which they had been evicted by 
the war of two alien nations. 







UT a shout of rage and mortification 
came from Tokyo, and a sullen growl 

of disappointment from St. Petersburg. 
Strange as it may seem at first, the two na- 
tions that made the peace, and both of which 
badly need it, seemed at first sullen and dis- 
satisfied. In St. Petersburg, the ruling 
classes, the warf#party, are the ones made 
gloomy, and it is small wonder. The war 
they had forced upon their own nation, in 
opposition to the earnest advice of M. Witte, 
one year, six months and twenty days before, 
has resulted in honor for no one in Russia but 


the man whom they most fear and dislike, 
and whom they thought they had perma- 
nently shelved. Out of this long and costly 
war, just one Russian emerges with a vic- 
tory, and that one is M. Witte. And already 
the ‘“‘war party”’ at St. Petersburg is en- 
deavoring to discredit his work and to insure 
his return in disgrace instead of triumph. It 
seems incredible that they should succeed; 
but the very plaudits that M. Witte receives 
in all the rest of the world quicken and con- 
solidate his bitter enemies at home. 


_ disappointment manifested in Tokyo 

and Kobé was that of the populace, 
and undoubtedly it is wide-spread and keen, 
and shared by all classes, including the Japa- 
nese plenipotentiaries themselves. Thenight 
on which the conclusion of peace was an- 
nounced to the world found Komura “‘lost in 
a huge chair, staring moodily straight ahead, 
hands idle, and noth ng engaging his atten- 
tion,’’ while his face ‘‘expressed despair and 
misery.”’ Thus the. correspondent of the 
London Standard. Komura, he adds, would 
receive nobody but a Japanese correspond- 
ent, who emerged in half an hour ‘‘ with tears 
streaming down his face.’’ Komura’s “irre- 
ducible minimum” had totally collapsed. 
The demand for an indemnity had been de- 
nied, and Witte’s answer of “‘ not one kopeck”’ 
had been accepted. The demand for the 
island of Saghalien had been whittled down 
to one-half the island. The demand for the 
Russian war ships interned at neutral ports 
had to be withdrawn, as also that for a defi- 
nite limitation of Russia’s naval strength in 
the Pacific in the future. The “irreducible” 
minimum proved to be very like the “‘indi- 
visible’? atom of our boyhood days, which 
scientists are nowadays splitting up into 
30,000 or more electrons. In points other 
than the four mentioned Japan had her way. 
Russia recognizes the dominant influence of 
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Japan in Korea. Russia evacuates Man- 
churia. Russia yields to Japan her “‘rights’”’ 
in and to Port Arthur, Dalny and the ad- 
jacent islands. Russia yields to Japan fish- 
ing rights from Vladivostok to Bering Sea. 
Russia transfers to China, by arrangement 
with Japan, the southern portion of that 
Manchurian Railway up which Kuropatkin 
‘“‘lured”’ the foe so brilliantly. And Russia 
consents that the future use of the Far Eastern 
portion of this epoch-making railway shall be 
confined to ‘“‘commercial purposes.’’ These 
railway clauses really mean that the Japa- 
nese are to control the railway from Port 
Arthur to ten miles south of Harbin, while 
between Harbin and Vladivostok Russia, al- 
though retaining the line, shall never apply 
it to any military use. China ‘‘administers’”’ 
Manchuria—which means, says Europe, that 
Japan willruleit. The only Russian money 
coming to Japan is for the ‘‘expenses’’ of 
prisoners of war. 


HE Czar’s final reply to President 
Roosevelt was sent on Saturday, Au- 

gust 26. It was a flat refusal to accept the 
terms of the Japanese regarding an indemni- 
ty. It was not a “bluff.”” The Czar, as the 
Neue’ Frete Presse, of Vienna, his severest 
critic, concedes, may be weak and ‘‘ woman- 
ish,”’ but he is a ruler into whose composition 
the element of ‘‘bluff’’ never entered. It 
was but one week prior to the agreement on 
peace terms that President Roosevelt (ac- 
cording to an official statement authorized 
by Nicholas II himself) ‘‘ decided to address 
himself to the Czar, 
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St. Petersburg’’—or rather at Peterhof—the 
London Times observes that it ‘‘ was thought 
in those august regions to have been carried 
ratherfar. The Emperor of all the Russias is 
not in the habit of being asked three times if he 
means what he says.’’ Off Portsmouth, in a 
few more hours, four gentlemen were sitting 
around a table, sole occupants of a room on 
the threshold of which the whole world stood 
in breathless expectation of seeing them 
throw up the game and go home. Indif- 
ference could not have been more absolute 
than Mr. Witte’s on this historic occasion. 
‘‘From the beginning,’ says the St. Peters- 
burg Slovo’s correspondent, ‘‘ indifference was 
the key note of our envoy’s policy.’’ The 
same correspondent shows us Komura hand- 
ing an ‘irreducible minimum”’ to the indif- 
ferent Witte. The indifferent Witte crum- 
ples it absent-mindedly in his hand and 
‘‘continues to talk of other matters.” At 
last the irreducible minimum is dropped on 
the floor, the indifferent Witte gets up to go 
and ‘‘a member of the Japanese mission’”’ 
tells him he has lost something. How Mr. 
Witte’s alleged indifference impressed Baron 
Komura is not on record, but it is beyond 
dispute that Komura asked for that adjourn- 
ment of the peace conference from which the 
press of the world drew such dubious infer- 
ences in the closing days of August. At this 
point the diplomatic cinematograph begins 
to throw Tokyo films upon the screen. Dis- 
solving views of Mutsuhito and his “elder 
statesmen’’ swim intoour ken like automo- 
biles defying the speed law. Then, presto, 
change! Weare back 





~ appealing to 
His Majesty’s human- 
itarian sentiments to 
consent to acceptanew 
Japanese proposal.” 
This proposal turns 
out to have been for a 
$600,000,000 indem- 
nity and half of Sagha- 
lien. Nicholas II per- 
mitted the United 
States ambassador to 
take up two hours of 
the imperial time in a 
vain effort to change 
the imperial mind. It 
was the second effort of 
the kind in four days. 








again in Portsmouth, 
gazing at Mr. Takahira. 
The Japanese minister 
is in agitated quest of 
Mr. Witte. He wants 
that most indifferent 
of mortals to wait 
twenty-four hours 
more. The “elder 
statesmen’’ are dis- 
cussing ‘‘the latest, 
final phases of the 
peace _ conference.’’ 
Mr. Witte politely ac- 
commodates the 
Mikado. And the next 
thing we get is a view 
ofthe Russians relax- 








Of President Roose- 
velt’s ‘‘persistence at 





I’M A ‘‘BIRD’’! 


ing with cham- 


—Walter in N.Y. Herald pagne and the Jap- 














THE PEACE TREATY AND THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE 
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SAGAMORE HILL—OYSTER BAY 


A residence as conspicuous in current history as Varzin was in the plenitude of Bismarck’s power or Sans Souci in the 
time of Frederick the Great. 


anese dissolving in tears. But over in Man- 
churia, at that very moment, there were 
62,000 empty beds, prepared by the Japa- 
nese hospital corps for the wounded in the 
next great battle, which was to be ‘‘ the great- 
est battle ever fought.’’ Those beds are 
still empty, thanks to ‘‘the first treaty of 
peace ever signed in the United States.” 


Wee did Japan yield on the question of 

an indemnity? Because, says the 
weightiest of London organs—The Times— 
of the new treaty between Great Britain and 
Japan, confirming, broadening and prolong- 
ing an alliance concluded three and a half 
years ago. What Japan most wanted was 
an effectual guarantee against the necessity 
of renewing her struggle with an adversary 
after he had been invigorated by a breathing 
spell. ‘‘No indemnity,’’ to summarize the 
cogent reasoning of the Paris Journal des 
Débats, meant ‘‘the transformation of the 
peace of Portsmouth into a truce.” St. 
Petersburg’s account as a factor in the Far 
East must be closed or the Russo-Japanese 
War would have to be fought over again in 
1925. That was the diplomatic chasm into 
which Great Britian leaped. Her existing 
alliance with Japan had been of inestimable 
service to the Nippons. Without the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, argues the London Tele- 
graph, Japan could scarcely have waged war 
against Russia with ‘‘such fearless confi- 
dence and calm” as she displayed. ‘The 
treaty kept the ring for her.”” Great Britain 


stood pledged to come to the aid of Japan 
were Japan attacked by more powers than 
one. What Tokyo now needed was insur- 
ance against the risk of recurring war. Thus 
the one thing needful, from a Tokyo stand- 
point, to make peace a possibility was either 
an indemnity from Russia or ‘‘an assured 
prospect,” as the London Jimes puts it, that 
the treaty of Portsmouth meant a good deal 
more than a truce. ‘‘Had Japan known 
during the discussions at Portsmouth,’ adds 
the great British organ, ‘“‘that the agreement 
of 1902 (the Anglo-Japanese alliance) would 
not be extended, and, still more, had she 
known that it would or might have been 
suffered to lapse, she would have been 
obliged to impose upon Russia conditions 
which would have afforded her that pros- 
pect.” But with the certainty not only that 
her alliance with Britain would be renewed, 
but that it had actually been superseded by 
an agreement of a wider purport and a closer 
kind, Japan “‘could consent to indulge her 
chivalrous instincts without imperilling her 
future safety and greatness”’ by letting Rus- 
sia keep that $600,000,000. The new Anglo- 
Japanese treaty will guarantee the terms of 
the Portsmouth treaty so the London Tele- 
graph boldly affirms. ‘‘It will check any in- 
sane desire of a Russian revanche. It will 
render impossible any anti-Japanese coali- 
tion. It will enable Japan to consolidate in 
tranquility her interests on the Asiatic main- 
land which ‘she has acquired by this war.” 
But Russian dailies have doubts of that. 
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Stereograph Copyright 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


THE ‘‘MYSTERIOUS MAN”’ OF THE PEACE OF 
PORTSMOUTH 


Baron Kaneko came to this country to borrow $500,000,000 
according to the London Mail, and is understood to have 
acted as a ‘‘go-between”’ for President and plenipotentiaries. 


-" act of magnanimity almost without 

parallel in the history of the world”’ is 
the phrase used by the New York Journal of 
Commerce to describe Japan’s course in ac- 
cepting the terms of peace. Further: ‘‘The 
behavior of Japan at the crisis of the peace 
negotiations should serve as a final and com- 
plete answer to those who keep harping on 
the imminence of the ‘yellow peril’ .no less 
than to those who would impute to Japan 
a policy of bad faith in dealing with the fu- 
ture development of the Far East.’”’ The 
word magnanimity is, in fact, hard worked by 
the American press in general in comment- 
ing on Japan’s course. The prevailing view 
in this country seems to be that Japan’s 
‘‘elder statesmen”? have proved wise and 
long-seeing and that Japan will feel much 
better when she calmly counts her gains. 
The treaty, says the Chicago Tribune, ‘“‘ did 
not give the Russians ‘worse and more of it’ 
than they had already received, but it estab- 
lished the fact that they had been whipped, 
and well whipped; that they had lost all they 
originally contended for, and that the Japs 
had obtained all they went to war for and a 
good deal more.” Japan did not reap 
all the legitimate fruits of her victory, 
the Springfield Republican admits, but she 


won the essential part of them; for “if 
we agree that the most important stake 
as between Russia and Japan was the 
supremacy in eastern Asia, with its momen- 
tous bearing upon the future of China and 
the entire Orient, then it must be said that, 
on the whole, Russia’s undoubted diplo- 
matic victory regarding indemnity and Sak- 
halin pales into insignificance.” 


Eb Mod as Japan proved herself in war,” 

is the comment of the New York Sun, 
‘‘she is infinitely greater in peace.” It also 
speaks of her ‘‘magnanimity”’ as ‘‘unparal- 
lelled inthe history of the world,” and as in- 
suring ‘‘an immense moral advantage’”’ in her 
future relations with Western countries. In 
similar vein speaks the Baltimore American: 
‘‘Themoral effect of this attitude of forbear- 
ance will be immense, when measured in the 
heightened respect which the civilized world 
must henceforth entertain for this splendidly 
gifted young Oriental nation—young at least 
in the arts of Eastern civilization.” But 
all this sort of talk is, to the State (Columbia, 
S. C.), fatuous and foolish. It says: 

‘“Japan has been badly deceived into believing 
that she would gain more through magnanimity 
than through justice. She has listened to the 


whining pleas of sentimentalists, instead of carry- 
ing on her just purposes to their legitimate, hon- 

















A HARD COMBINATION TO BEAT 
—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune 
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“THE POPE OF OYSTER BAY” 


orable, and wise ends. She has gained, and will 
gain, absolutely nothing by heeding this sickly ap- 
peal to sentiment, this insincere cry that she must 
not wage war for ‘mere money.’ She has, on the 
other hand, lost her opportunity to make a peace 
that would have guaranteed thetranquillity of the 
Far East for many years, and, at the same time, 
achieved her highest purposes in waging this war. 
In a short time the very persons who now applaud 
Japan’s magnanimity will denounce her folly in 
not retaining the just fruits of a just war. She 
has won nothing save the hollow and the tem- 
porary applause of a fancied altruism.”’ 

The State more than intimates that the de- 
ceiver of Japan in this case was her “‘great 
and good friend’’ Theodore Roosevelt. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is, indeed, 
“the grand victor in this battle of 
giants’’ at Portsmouth, according to the 
Paris Matin. The Vienna Neue Frete Presse 
calls it ‘‘ Roosevelt’s peace.’”” And the semi- 
official Norddeutsche Zeitung, of Berlin, says 
in loud praise, ‘‘ Mankind will not forget his 
name.” Almost every newspaper abroad 
subscribes to the same sentiment. He is, in 
short, magnified by their appreciation al- 
most to the greatness of the peace he made, 
and Portsmouth, heretofore destitute of na- 
tional fame, except as the scene of the ex- 
ploits recorded in T. B. Aldrich’s ‘‘ Story of a 
Bad Boy,”’ is now assigned a place alongside 

















GET DOWN TO EARTH, TEDDY 
i —Sidney in Indianapolis Sentinel 








Photo, by Chickering, Boston. 
THE AMERICAN 


““MASTER OF CEREMONIES” AT 
PORTSMOUTH 


Assistant Secretary of State, H. H. D. Peirce, had sole 
charge of all the personal and official arrangements made by 
our government. 


Ryswick, Utrecht, and Tilsit as one of the 
towns immortalized by a great treaty. Into 
this chorus of praise enters, however, a dis- 
cordant voice. It is the London Saturday 
Review, discoursing on ‘‘The Pope of Oyster 
Bay’’—the title of a long editorial. The 
burden of its remarks is that “it is unfor- 
tunate for Mr. Roosevelt that he has around 
him a knot of journalistic sycophants who 
do their best to make him ridiculous.’’ Some 
of these friends resolved to try to ‘‘make us 
believe’ that because Mr. Roosevelt sent 
‘*long telegrams to Tokyo”’ he must be “‘ac- 
tively concerned in dictating terms.”’ 





Now, 
adds The Saturday Review, ‘‘the President 
would himself be the first to repudiate these 
ludicrous assumptions,” yet, at the same 
time, ‘‘the more absurd assumption that he 
is entitled to play the part of universal provi- 
dence to a grateful universe is tacitly as- 
sumed by him as a part of the presidential 
prerogative.”’ Citizens of this country, con- 
cludes this British weekly, long noted for its 
anti-Americanism, are “not generally lack- 
ing in the sense of humor’”’ and “‘surely they 
can not long remain blind to the farcical ele- 
ment. which thus obtrudes itself.” Of praise 
for Roosevelt it indites no syllable. 
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HAND AND FOOT 


The instruments of peace in the far east 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 


HIS critic of President Roosevelt is un- 
questionably right in one respett— 
in the assumption that his countrymen are so 
far unawakened to the alleged ‘‘farcical ele- 
ment’’ in the President’s course. We fail to 
remember a time when any other action of a 
man in active political life has evoked such a 
near approach to unanimity of praise from the 
press of different parties. The Commoner, 
Mr. Bryan’s paper, does indeed put in 
“deadly parallel’’ the congratulatory mes- 
sages from great personages and an extract 
from President Roosevelt’s message to Con- 
gress, December, 1904, namely: 

“If the great civilized nations of the present 
day should completely disarm, the result would 
mean an immediate recrudescence of barbarism 
in one form or another.”’ 

But it does this, ostensibly at least, to point 
a moral complimentary to his present atti- 
tude, saying: ‘‘Note the contrast between 
the rejoicings over peace and the part Mr. 
Roosevelt played in the Portsmouth confer- 
ence, and the silence which followed the 
barbarous doctrine set forth in his message 
to Congress.”” The Indianapolis Sentinel 
also takes occasion to call for a suspense of 
judgment on the President’s course in the 
peace negotiations, averring that ‘‘ because 
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of the President’s well-known and usually 
harmless eccentricities’’ the part he has 
really borne in the negotiations ‘‘cannot be 
accurately gauged until the proceedings are 
made public.”” But the New York World 
(Democratic) says: 

‘‘Every American, whether he be Democrat or 

Republican, has just reason for pride and patriot- 
ism in Mr. Roosevelt’s triumph over tremendous 
obstacles. Full credit is his for his unprece- 
dented audacity, for his deliberate courage in 
stepping in between the warring nations. eae 
When the time comes for further honors he will 
be almost invincible. Whether he sought it or 
not, by this last act he has fixed himself more 
firmly in the popular regard. The opposition 
was already broken and disorganized. He has 
swept it away. What he now protests that he 
will not seek or accept he will find himself forced 
to take if it is thrust upon him by the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of the country.”’ 
This suggestion that Mr. Roosevelt may 
again be forced to accept a nomination for 
the presidency is construed by the Rochester 
Post-Express as an ‘‘insult’’ to him, in view 
of his voluntary pledge made to the people 
just after his election in 1904, namely: 
‘“‘Under no circumstances will I be a candi- 
date for or accept another nomination.”’ 
But the Washington correspondent of The 
Evening Post (New York) asserts that that 
tefusal is being construed by the President’s 
friends in Washington to apply to 1908 alone, 
and that it will not stand in the way of a 
movement, which, it is asserted, is already 
under way, to nominate him again in 1912. 





OKYO mobs, infuriated by the terms 
of peace, the exact purport of which 
they were left by the Government to con- 
jecture, have addressed themselves to arson 
with a riotousness almost Occidental. Amer- 
ican individuals were mauled, politicians’ 
palaces invaded and Christian churches 
wrecked, while the cable despatches telling 
us of all this echo, notwithstanding a compe- 
tent censor, that ‘‘timorous accent and dire 
yell’’ which Iago found appropriate to fire in 
populous cities. A rioter took time to ex- 
plain that the flame and fury were intended 
merely to attract the attention of the 
Mikado. Mutsuhito, ‘‘lord of a thousand 
isles,’ lineal descendant of that immortal 
Jimmu, who ascended the throne of Japan 
two thousand five hundred years ago, has 
been (so runs the thought of the mob) mis- 
guided into peace by the crew of ‘‘elder 
statesmen,’’ who, acting under pressure of 
foreign powers, are wrecking the ship of 








THE 


state. Japan’s mobs, however, 
much misunderstand their 
Mutsuhito if they dream of 
swerving him from the ratifi- 
cation of the peace of Ports- 
mouth. The evidence on this 
point, supplied by those who 
have first-hand knowledge of 
the Mikado’s character, is 
overwhelming. The final word 
was spoken when Mutsuhito, 
cabling to President Roosevelt, 
spoke of ‘‘the establishment of 
peace.”’ A reversal of that dic- 
tum in the last minute of the 
eleventh hour would imply the 
occurrence of something far 
more cataclysmic than the 
burning of Baron Komura’s 
private residence or the decap- 
itation of Marquis Ito’s statue 
by the proletarians of Nippon. 
Modern Japan, with her repre- 
sentative house, her municipal 
freedoms, her elections and her 
ministry, has had the issue of 
peace or war decided for her by 
a ruler whose authority rests 
on sublimer sanctions than the 
prerogatives of William II or 
the autocracy of Nicholas II, 
a ruler who, when he passes 
from this world, becomes at 
once divine. ‘‘To-day,” says 
one of the highest liv ng au- 
thorities on twentieth century 
Japan, “‘ Mutsuhito is the head 
of the state, not nominally, 
but in fact. The power which 
he wields is wonderful. His word has more 
effect than hundreds of laws and he is far 
above the constitution.”’ He is certainly far 
above the ‘‘elder statesmen,’’ who would no 
more dream of permanent opposition to him 
on the question of the peace than the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
would dream of permanent opposition to the 
law of gravitation. 


is erroneous. 


however slight, 


HE elder statesmen, moreover, were 
hopelessly at variance on the main 
question when Mutsuhito deigned to consult 
them in the closing daysof August. As the 
holder of an unparalleled place in his sover- 
eign’s confidence, Marquis Ito was enabled 
to advance views which seem (though authen- 
ticated statements are wanting) to have car- 


FUTILE RIOTS IN TOKIO 


Copyright by Brown Brothers, New York 


THE ‘“‘TENNO”’ AND ‘‘KOTEI’’ MUTSUHITO, ‘‘LORD GF THE ISLES,” 
CALLED AMONG WESTERN NATIONS 
OF JAPAN OR ‘‘THE JAPANESE EMPEROR”’ 


The prevalent impression that no authentic portrait of this sovereign exists 
This likeness reproduces an oil painting and is fully authentic. 
The Japanese government distributes pictures 0: 
But photographers are not permitted to point cameras at Mutsuhito. 
idea that he is not to be looked at is quite erroneous. 
have seen him frequently. But no one may lcok at him from an eminence, 
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‘““THE MIKADO”’ 


Mutsuhito among the schools. 
The 
The populace of Tokyo 


ried most weight. So thought Tokyo’s 
rioters when they tore down the statue of the . 
happo bijin or ‘“‘adorner of all things, ’’ to 
give Ito the name by which his countrymen 
have been fondest of referring to him. It 
may be the merest coincidence that Ito is 
charged with standing for the pro-Russian 
view in Japanese world politics and that the 
peace he is alleged to have urged—deferen- 
tially and humbly urged, we may be sure— 
is pro-Russian as regards Saghalien and the 
indemnity. The events of the past eighteen 
months have not, it is whispered, abated 
that awe of Russia with which the marquis is 
reproached and the contagion of which he 
seems to have communicated to the Koku- 
min Shimbun, one of the most “‘serious’’ and 
in a sense one of the most ‘‘advanced”’ of 
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THE UNPOPULAR PRIME MINISTER OF JAPAN 


General Viscount Taro Katsura will resign at the approach- 
ing session of the Diet in Tokyo, according to despatches. 
This report is not credited by many who know his influence 
with the ‘‘elder statesmen.”’ 


Nippon dailies. The boldness of this organ 
in urging ratification of the Roosevelt peace 
brought the mob to its windows. ‘‘ The war 
has not been fought to gain money,” the 
Kokumin had defied popular sentiment by 
declaring the day before. ‘‘ Russia has been 
stripped of the control of Manchuria and 
driven sufficiently far north. More than the 
aim and purpose of the war has been gained 
by our recognized ascendence in Korea, and 
every reason exists to thank our delegates 
and to feel particularly thankful to President 
Rooseveit.’’ Sentimenis, these which the 
“war at any price’ mob identified with the 
advice tendered by Ito to his imperial master. 
The mob may have blundered in this, for 
another daily, the Nichi Nicht, said that 
“‘the terms of peace are an insult to the 
nation,’’ and the Nichi Nichi is, or at least 
was until lately, very friendly to Ito and 
often spoke under his inspiration. Now it 
echoes Okuma. 


S Ito is alleged to have urged the Em- 
peror to peace, Okuma, an “‘elder 
statesman’”’ of a somewhat different school, 
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spoke for rejection of the Portsmouth treaty. 
He is quoted as saying that he could not 
reconcile himself to the Roosevelt peace be- 
cause it leaves Russia an opening for future 
aggressions not only in Manchuria but in 
Korea. ‘‘The conditions prevailing before 
the war,’’ he said, or is said to have said, 
‘“‘are liable to repetition at any time.’”’ Had 
Mutsuhito been guided by Okuma, Oyama 
might now have been testing the military 
capacity of Linevitch in the conduct of flank- 
ing movements. But Okuma, it seems from 
the London Times, is one whose views do not 
at present enter into ‘‘the immediate calcu- 
lations of practical statesmen.’’ He is an 
“‘elder statesman”’ still, but he has lost per- 
sonal weight with his countrymen. Japa- 
nese public opinion has not been wholly edi- 
fied by the amazing increase in his wealth. 
Okuma’s fortune, like the fortunes of im- 
mensely wealthy men, may be exaggerated. 
Some estimates of it are as high as $20,000,- 
ooo. He is ‘‘in’’ street-railways, industrial 
enterprises, land speculations, and all he 
touches turns to gold. But as leader of the 
Progressives he is rated somewhat of a fail- 
ure. When he quitted his exquisite resi- 
dence and his gardens of orchids and chrys- 
anthemums for the purpose of urging further 
war upon a pacifically inclined Mikado, Ito, in 
spite of the persuasive eloquence for which 
Okuma is renowned, can have had little 
difficulty in carrying his point against the 

















‘“ HELP!” 
—Bush in N. Y. World 
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Stereograph Copyright 1905. by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


THE BISMARCK OF JAPAN 


Marquis Ito is the President of the Privy Council of the Jananese Emperor. His statue in Tokyo was pulled down by a 
mob enraged at the outcome of the Portsmouth peace conference. He is believed to have wielded more influence than any 
other individual in determining Mutsuhito to accept peace. 
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THE ‘‘ELDER STATESMAN’’ WHO IS JAPAN’S VON 
MOLTKE 


Field Marshall Marquis Yamagata is the most conspicuous 
‘organizer of victory”’ since the days of ‘‘the great”’ Carnot 
of France. He wanted the war to go on, but changed his 
mind, says the Paris military press, after an inspection of 
Oyama’s armies at the front and a study of the financial 
situation. 


alert little cripple who antagonized him. 
Okuma emerged from the conference a 
shelved ‘‘elder statesman’’—shelved by an 
authority no less final than that of his own 
Mikado. 


LL this about Ito and Okuma may, in 
the phrase of the London Telegraph, 

be mere ‘‘guess work,’’ but, as the Paris 
Débats rejoins, it is ‘‘ guess work’’ based upon 
facts too definitely ascertained to be lightly 
tossed aside. Evidence accumulates that in 
his championship of the treaty of Ports- 
mouth Ito was strengthened by the powerful 
support of two of the elder statesmen who, 
next to himself, enjoy most prestige with 
Mutsuhito—the Count Matsukata and the 
Marquis Yamagata. Yamagata and Ito are 
as the poles asunder on many points. The 
Utopia of the one would be a Japan ruled by 
an untalkative William II and the Utopia 
of the other would be a Japan governed 
through a Prime Minister Balfour purged of 
his metaphysics and fallibility. Mutsuhito 
would have a place in both Utopias—an 
immense, remote place like that of the sun 
in the solar system. Yamagata is the con- 


servative, the elder statesman who has a hor- 
ror of parliaments and, true to his character 
as Japan’s von Moltke, a great love for the 
army. His voice was supposed to be for 
further war, but Ito is rumored, on authority 
not easily refuted, to have won him over to 
peace. This is attributed in part to the 
organic malady which seems to have eaten 
its way like an acid into the vitals of the man 
who made the Mikado’s army what Kuro- 
patkin found it. In his heart of hearts, ac- 
cording to a writer in the Paris Temps, Yama- 
agata would have longed to see Linevitch 
sent flying up the Manchurian wastes with 
Oyama in hot pursuit. But Ito, with his 
sneaking affection for Russia, and Matsukata, 
who always wants to know who will pay the 
bills, overbore the grizzled warrior. 


HIS Matsukata is the financial genius 

of Japan, the man who says the last 

word in matters of dollars and cents, or 
rather sen and yen. It is for this reason 
that so many European organs credit him 
with a persuasive word, if not the persuasive 
word, when Mutsuhito asked these wonderful 
old men what they thought of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Portsmouth victory. Baron Kaneko, 


same 








THE ‘‘ELDER STATESMAN ’’ WHO HOLDS HIS TONGUE 


Count Inouye, who retired from active participation in 
affairs a few years ago, was long pointed out as the most 
— instance of the secretiveness for which Japanese are 
amed. His daughter married Premier Katsura. 

















THE “ELDER STATESMEN” OF JAPAN 


the ‘‘unofficially official” representative of 
his country in these States during the last 
few months, is alleged to have learned in Wall 
Street the force of the old saw that ‘‘he who 
goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing.”’ If we 
may accept Parisian particulars, Baron 
Kaneko was politely assured that the secur- 
ity he had to offer for an American léan to 
the Japanese Government was of a more con- 
tingent character than Wall Street—even 
Wall Street—is accustomed to. Financially 
the ground was really swept from under 
Japan’s feet. Baron Kaneko had speculated 
upon the possibility that American sym- 
pathy with Japan and American faith in 
Japan might afford security of a kind. The 
snap-shots the Paris Eclair would like to see 
are those of the Wall Street men assuring the 
baron of theirfaith in his native land and 
those of the same Wall Street men after 
Kaneko had proposed a loan on the security 
of that faith. Matsukata and his young men 
had kept in touch with Kaneko, it is surmised, 
and the elder statesman spoke for peace. 





THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON AMONG THE ‘“‘ELDER 


STATESMEN ”’ 
Count Matsukata urged peace in the Mikado’s Privy 


Council As Japan’s great financier he wanted the indem- 
nity, but he wanted peace more. 
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AN ‘‘ELDERLY STATESMAN” ONCE, BUT NOW A 
RETIRED POLITICIAN 


Count Okuma, ‘‘the Cicero of Japan,”” once comparatively 
poor, has made millions by various investments. He lives 
in princely grandeur and the gardens about his residence— 
shown in the background—are understood to cost a small 
fortune for maintenance every year. 


HERE the genius of European newspaper 

speculation reaches the end of its 
tether so far as the attitude of the “‘elder 
statesmen’”’ to peace is concerned. Where 
Count Itagaki stood few seem to know—less 
seem to care. The count has long passed 
that period of a great man’s life when it is 
necessary to refer to the encyclopedia to as- 
certain ‘“‘who,” as Lord Dundreary put it, 
‘‘in the blazes he is precisely.’’ Itagaki is 
the Rousseau of Japan in the sense that 
Okuma is the Cicero of Japan, Ito is the 
Bismarck of Japan and Yamagata is the von 
Moltke of Japan. Itagaki preaches ‘“‘lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity,” socialism of 
the idealist, artistic, gentle shepherd type, 
and the protection of labor from capitalistic 
exploitation. Unlike Okuma, he has re- 
mained very poor. He lives a life so retired 
that news of his death was disseminated for a 
long time before anyone took the trouble to 
contradict it. There remains Count Inouye, 
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long retired from politics, yet an elder states- 
man revered by thousands of followers who 
have yet to make the Western world clearly 
comprehend why. The position of Itagaki, 
like that of Inouye, might denote to an un- 
informed mind that an “elder statesman”’ 
is a person of no particular consequence. 
Mutsuhito heeds them or not as he feels in- 
clined. Yet, making every allowance for 
difference of environment and difference in 
institutions, an elder statesman’s position in 
Japan may be likened to the position of 
Thomas Jefferson in the United States 
throughout the seventeen years subsequent 
to his relinquishment of the presidency. 
Jefferson had written the Declaration of In- 
dependence. He had held the highest hon- 
ors under the new Government. Having 
filled the office of President, he handed it over 
to his young man Madison, who handed it 
over to Jefferson’s other young man, Monroe. 
Could the American mind imagine six con- 
temporary Thomas Jeffersons, each with a 
political theory differentiated from the rest, 
and each with his young men looking forward 
to the highest posts under the Government, 
the analogy to Japan with her elder states- 
men would be striking. Mutsuhito’s privy 
council with Ito at its head would be lacking 
with us to make the analogy closer. 

















ANOTHER ECLIPSE 
—Evans in Cleveland Leader 


ISTS of the surviving ‘‘elder states- 
men’’ do not, to be sure, always agree. 
Okuma is not on some lists. Others contain 
but three names—Ito, Yamagata and Mat- 
sukata. The confusion is occasioned partly 
by a purely technical interpretation of the 
term Genro or “‘elder statesman” and partly 
by Mutsuhito’s rule that an “elder states- 
man’’ who became a party leader would 
forfeit his position as confidential ad- 
viser to the throne. Thus Ito, according to 
some interpreters of modern Japan, prac- 
tically ceased to rank as an “elder states- 
man’”’ when he consented to lead the politi- 
cal combination known as the Sei-yu-kai. 
Such reasoning involves some splitting of 
hairs. At any rate, there is no shadow of 
doubt that Ito ranks as the leader of the 
elder statesmen to-day. On the other hand, 
he has made over the leadership of the Sei-yu- 
kai to one of his young men. Yet it must be 
pointed out that Yamagata, although long 
recognized as the leader of the conservatives 
in the house of peers, never had his right to 
the title of ‘‘elder statesman’”’ disputed. The 
truth seems to be that the active ‘elder 
statesmen’’ number but three. They are 
Ito, Matsukata, Yamagata. The others may 
be deemed ‘‘emergency men” with Okuma 
now a back number so far as Mutsuhito is 
concerned. Okuma became leader of the 
Progressives over twenty-three years ago. 
He is said to have given some offense to Ito 
and the rest by his persistent endeavors to 
weaken the prestige of the band of old men 
who have played and still play the most con- 
spicuous parts in the higher life of their 
country. Their very latest act, the accept- 
ance of a treaty which eliminated the most 
vital consideration of the indemnity, has 
brought about the first truly general revolt 
of Japanese public opinion against the de- 
liberate judgment of a majority of these 
venerable brethren. 





ENERAL VISCOUNT KATSURA, 
Prime Minister of Japan, has not, ap- 
parently, looked in vain to his supporters 
among the ‘‘elder statesmen’ to save his 
ministry from the consequences of a peace 
upon the conditions of which he exercised 
relatively little influence. That the Katsura 
cabinet could be driven from office in con- 
sequence of mob ebullience in Tokyo, Osaka 
or Kyoto is, to the best informed newspapers 
in Europe, unthinkable. Even were Kat- 
sura howled down in the representative as- 

















THE TICKLISH POLITICAL SITUATION IN JAPAN 


sembly of the empire, Mutsuhito could still 
dissolve his Diet more readily than Cleopatra 
dissolved her pearl. Of course, nothing is 
more possible than the overthrow of the Kat- 
suraministry. But that overthrow would not 
be the work of the mob. It would not nec- 
essarily be the work of any parliamentary 
majority. Marquis Ito himself has more 
than once assured his political followers that 
in Japan the ministers of the Crown hold their 
mandates from the Throne only, and are vir- 
tually independent of the Diet’s votes. The 
theory does not win universal acceptance 
among Nippon liberals, but the fact seems to 
be practical. Moreover, aloofness from 
all political parties has long been a ‘‘slogan”’ 
of the Katsura ministry. Its constitutional 
theory is that parliamentary institutions 
constitute a vehicle not for the expression of 
the popular will, but for the expression of 
Mutsuhito’s will. Besides, the upper cham- 
ber, the house of peers, has at times exerted 
more influence upon the destinies of cab- 
inets than has the lower house, elected by the 
voters. It was the house of peers that forced 
Ito out of office in 1901, and the house of 
peers is the citadel of Japanese conserva- 
tism. Yet Ito permitted Katsura to form a 
ministry with his entire approval. Ito and 
Katsura have different political principles, 
but Ito took the ground that the time had 
not yet come for strictly parliamentary gov- 
ernment in Japan. Katsura’s ministry is 
supposed to be bridging the interval between 
imperial despotism of the benevolent type 
and popular government of the British par- 
liamentary type. Many and many a fall 
has seemed to be impending for the Katsura 
ministry, but Ito has always found some 
good reason for coming to its rescue at the 
critical moment. 


——- political and personal posi- 

tion is so very strong that any com- 
bination to drive him from office would have 
to be powerful. He is the son-in-law of one 
elder statesman, Inouye, a pupil of another, 
Yamagata, and the object of the particular 
favor of a third, Ito. Katsura, by the way, 
has always taken pains to conciliate Ameri- 
can opinion. He has used prominent news- 
papers to propagate the view that the yellow 
peril is a figment of the Russian imagination. 
His recent statement to The Japan Mail, a 
British organ, that ‘‘in Japan a man may be 
a Christian without suffering for it,’ finds 
now its most piquant commentary in the 
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THE WIFE OF THE UNITED STATES MINISTER IN 
TOKYO 1 


Mrs. Lloyd C. Griscom*was Miss Elizabeth Duer Bronson, 
of New York, and is to-day the most brilliant and the most 
popular lady in the diplomatic circle at the Japanese capital. 


action of those mobs which have been burn- 
ing Christian churches in Tokyo and other 
cities. Only last year, Katsura took the 
trouble to tell Dr. William Imbrie, connected 
with the New York Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, that Chris- 
tianity feels quite at home in Japan. Kat- 
sura pointed to the number of Christian 
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churches in every Nippon town. ‘They 
have all complete freedom to teach and 
worship,”’ said he, ‘‘as freely as such a thing 
might be done in the United States, and 
without attracting much if any more atten- 
tion.”” And he added: ‘‘How far do the 
facts to be found in Russia correspond with 
all these facts?’’ The ‘‘facts’’ Katsura had 
in mind, as furnished by himself, are that the 
number of those professing Christianity in 
Japan must now be large, that there are 
numerous Christian newspapers and maga- 
zines in the empire and that Christian schools, 
some of them conducted by foreigners and 
some by Japanese, are to be found every- 
where in the islands. ‘‘The Japanese Chris- 
tians are not confined to any one rank or 
class,” added Katsura. ‘‘They are to be 
found among the members of the national 
diet, the judges in the courts, the professors 
in the universities, the editors of leading 
secular papers and the officers of the army 
and navy.”” Katsura further referred to the 
distribution of Christian literature among 
the military and naval hospitals and to the 
arrangements by which British and Ameri- 
can missionaries, to say nothing of Japanese 
Christian missionaries, accompanied the Mi- 
kado’s armies in the capacity of spiritual ad- 
visers to the Christian soldiers. ‘‘ These are 
facts patent to all,” reiterated Prime Min- 
ister Katsura, ‘‘and therefore I repeat what I 
have already said: Japan stands for re- 
ligious freedom.’’ The inference of the Eu- 
ropean press from recent events in Tokyo 
would seem to be that the Japanese prole- 
tariat stand outside the Christian influences 
of which the Prime Minister makes so much. 


STRIKING confirmation of this view 

is afforded in the recent revelations of 

Dr. James A. B. Scherer, President of New 
berry College, whose first-hand information 
on the whole subject is founded not only 
upon long residence in Japan but upon prac- 
tical experience of the workings of Japanese 
educational institutions. ‘‘The stubborn 
fact remains,’’ declares Dr. Scherer in a work 
on ‘Young Japan’’ just issued, ‘‘that for 
every inhabitant of Japan who is influenced 
by Christian standards of conduct, there are 
nine hundred and ninety-nine whose highest 
ideals centre in devotion to the Emperor and 
have no radius whatsoever.” Nor must ‘the 
glamor of their splendid patriotism” blind 
Americans to the fact, says this authority, 
that ‘the Japanese as a people are not even 
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the ethical equals of their backward neigh- 
bors in China.”’ Japan remains a land ~ 
where the word “‘lie’’ involves no associa- 
tion of uncomplimentary ideas whatever. 
Instead of being a term of reproach it im- 
plies ‘‘a jocular compliment.’’ Neverthe- 
less, ‘‘in spite of a wofully decadent morality, 
material and even intellectual progress goes 
forward by leaps and bounds.”’ 


CCESSIONS to Christian churches in 
Japan are estimated by Dr. Scherer at 
about 3,000 annually, but they embrace main- 
ly the “influential classes’’—legislators, 
judges, army and navy officers, lawyers, bank- 
ers andphysicians. The masses seem as yet 
almost as immune to Christianity as are Mo- 
hammedan masses. Count Okuma is repre- 
sented by Dr. Scherer as among the Japanese 
of light and leading who feel concerned at the 
moral condition of Japan to-day. “It isa 
question,’’ says the count, ‘‘whether as a 
people we have not lost fibre as a result of 
the many new influences to which we have 
been subjected. Development has been in- 
tellectual and not moral.’’ Count Okuma, 
although not a Christian himself, is repre- 
sented as welcoming the endeavors which 
“Christians are making to supply to the 
country a high standard of conduct.”” There 
is, in a word, ample evidence that the action 
of church-burning mobs in Tokyo reflects no 
sentiment prevalent in the governing circles 
of Japan. Prime Minister Katsura seems to 
think the American mind may be in the dark 
on this point, for he has kept the cables warm 
with assurances of official Japanese esteem 
for Christians and for Americans. 


 Epeentpnesy also summoned Tokyo’s edi- 

tors to his office and begged them not 
to publish anything that might ‘‘subvert the 
public peace.”” He disavowed, adds the de- 
spatch, efforts to prevent ‘‘the free expres- 
sion of political views, which the government 
welcomed.’’ The Prime Minister’s state- 
ment must have amazed those of the listening 
editors who know from bitter experience how 
drastically Katsura has organized his censor- 
ship of the Japanese press. His statement 
that his government welcomes ‘‘free expres- 
sion of political views’’ is likewise amusing 
for a reason which should dispel one delusion 
which has been much propagated in the 
United States of late. That delusion relates 
to the subject of “graft.’’ In Japan, we 
Americans are told over and over again, such 
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THE UNITED STATES LEGATION BUILDING IN TOKYO. 


It was guarded by the military for days subsequent to the close of the peace conference, when it was feared 
mobs might attack it. 


a thing as “‘grafting’’ is unknown. Com- 
paratively recently, a lengthy article to this 
effect adorned the pages of a New York pub- 
lication of prominence which it is unneces- 
sary to punish by naming. Anyone with the 
slightest knowledge of political conditions 
under the Katsura ministry knows, of course, 
that the recent official life of Japan has syn- 
chronized with carnivals of ‘‘graft’’ beside 
which all the operations of Tammany Hall 
suggest the work of amateurs. Statements 
to this effect have appeared in Russian 
dailies. But Russia is ‘‘the enemy.’’ Ger- 
man dailies have mentioned official Japanese 
corruption, but those dailies have been 
mainly ‘‘ official,” and therefore pro-Russian. 
French papers have had their say on the sub- 
ject, but French dailies speak for the ally of 
Russia. However, one can go to the press of 
Japan’s own ally for all essential particulars. 
Finally, there is the Tokyo press itself, which 
has recently given considerable space to 
charges involving the receipt of graft by con- 
spicuous leaders of the Sei-yu-kai, a political 


party founded by Marquis Ito. The pur- 
chase of private railways by the Japanese 
Government supplies the basis of these allega- 
tions. They are made by opposition organs, 
however, and may be baseless. Let us, 
therefore, turn to that newspaper which, in 
all the world’s press, is the recognized cham- 
pion of Japan—the London Times. 


ORRUPT is the adjective -applied to 
members of the Japanese Diet by this 

high authority. It speaks, through its To- 
kyo correspondent, of ‘‘the tainted element’”’ 
in ‘‘the atmosphere of official and parlia- 
mentary life’’ and, with all its admiration of 
the Nippons, it avers, ‘‘it is an unfortunate 
fact that corruption prevails widely in 
Japan.”’ The ‘text book scandal”’ is among 
the most striking of the numerous displays of 
capacity for “grafting” with which the 
Yankees of the East evince their assimila- 
tion of certain Western methods. As the 
London Times can scarcely be accused of 
bias against Britain’s ally, it may be expe- 
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dient to abstract from its columns the salient 
details of the text-book scandal. It happened, 
then, one day, that a provincial Japanese of- 
ficial, journeying by rail to the capital, was 
robbed of his valise. The robber took out 
everything of value and threw the valise into 
the road. There it was picked up by a po- 
lice official. He found it to contain docu- 
ments and correspondence which threw a 
flood of light upon the “‘graft’’ which had 
long been suspected to prevail in the depart- 
ment of education. According to the Lon- 
don Times, the persons implicated included 
governors of prefectures, members of local 
assemblies, holders of patents of nobility and 


other prominent officials of one grade or 
another. Even the members of the house of 
representatives, vouched for by the London 
Times as “‘probably the most corrupt body 
of men in the state,’’ are declared to have 
been ‘‘stunned’”’ at the extent and the in- 
genuity and the thoroughness with which 
the text-book grafters had lined their pockets 
by robbing the government. We dismiss 
the subject with the following remark from 
that other British admirer of all that is best 
in Dai Nippon, The Japan Mail: ‘‘So far as 
we can remember, there has not been one 
political crisis in modern Japan unattended 
by accusations of bribery and corruption 
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A TOKYO CROWD WAITING TO SEE MISS ROOSEVELT AND MR. TAFT 


This was a short time prior to the conclusion of the peace conference of Portsmouth. After that event the Tokyo populace 
subjected Americans to rough treatment. 
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MISS ROOSEVELT 





MISS BOARDMAN 


THE SECRETARY OF WAR AND THE PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTER IN THE MIKADO’S GARDENS 


The Japanese gentlemen here are members of Mutsuhito’s imperial household, except Mr. Terajima, on Mr. Taft's left, 
who is Prime Minister Katsura’s secretary, Mr. Taft and Miss Roosevelt are said to have been served with refreshments 
from the Mikado’s own larder. Patriotic Japanese thus honored often take the food home and keep it as a sanctified and 


precious relic. 


against either the cabinet or the party poli- 
ticians.”’ 


HE American view of the riots in 
Tokyo is not one of very serious 
apprehension. An American capitalist, 
Mr. E. H. Harriman, was hustled some- 
what unpleasantly, a number of Chris- 
tian churches were destroyed, and the 
American legation building, in common 
with a number of buildings occupied by 
foreigners, was placed under the protection 
of martial law for a while. Our minister at 
Tokio, Mr. Griscom, denies, however, that 
there is any prevalent anti-American or 
anti-foreign feeling back of the riots, and 
speaks of the attacks on churches as “‘ quite 
incidental,’’ and ‘“‘due to sporadic antago- 
nism to the Russian Church and some native 
Christians.’’ The mob offered to spare one 
church if its minister could produce an 
American flag. His inability to do so cost 
him his church! This interesting little in- 
cident serves to make less sharp the dra- 
matic contrast between the enthusiastic 
popular reception given to Secretary Taft’s 
party a few weeks before and the attacks 
upon Mr. Harriman’s party. ‘‘ What would 
have happened,’’ asks the New York Mail, 
“to Secretary Taft and his party if their 
visit to Japan had been timed three weeks 


later than it was?’’ Would Mr. Taft have 
been given an almost royal welcome and 
Miss Alice Roosevelt’s picture been printed 
on Japanese souvenir post-cards? This is 
one of those interesting questions that never 
can be conclusively answered. 
“CEE Taft.”’ President Roosevelt said 
it to white men in Washington 
originally, but yellow men in the Far East 
have now had their chance. Not to William 
H. Taft did the Chinese apply their boycott 
of everything American, a boycott recently 
so rigid that even coolies were forbidden to 
marry the daughters of men who handled 
merchandise from this country. The boy- 
cott troubled Mr. Taft, none theless. It was 
founded upon an exclusion law which, Japa- 
nese have heard, will next be applied by 
America to themselves. They questioned 
Mr. Taft about this in Tokyo. Tokyo mer- 
chants had received from China orders for 
Japanese fans on one side of which are to ap- 
pear sketches of Chinamen undergoing 
brutal treatment at the hands of American 
officials, while on the other are to be shown 
pictures of buffalo experiencing torture in an 
Inquisition owned and operated by the 
United States Government. Inscriptions on 
these fans, explaining their symbolism to the 
Chinese mind, are alleged to have been put 
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into English for the benefit of Mr. Taft. He 
was then asked what he had to say! By the 
time Mr. Taft had attained the Asiatic 
mainland, placards heralding the Chinese 
boycott on American goods were posted in 
many places inviting the world to despise a 
people who, say some observers, may yet 
choose William H. Taft for their chief magis 
trate. Organs in Berlin and organs in Lon- 
don, agreeing that German and British trade 
have equally benefited from a situation 
which may continue in spite of President 
Roosevelt’s official effort to end it, find a 
piquancy in the details. The Chinese boy- 
cott shows an insight into the American 
character which the Berlin Post considers 
‘“‘keen”’ and the London Post ‘‘shrewd.’’ 


America’s exclusion the Chinese is to the 
latter ‘‘the most offensively discourteous 
ever devised by one nation against another.”’ 


R. TAFT comes home, it is thought, 
with a troubled mind. Tokyo has 
heard of a growing anti-Japanese sentiment 
among the labor unions of this country, be- 
cause Nippon migration hither is slowly 
vanquishing the American wage-earner in 
his battle to retain possession of the smaller 
trades. Tokyo is already maturing plans to 
meet this economic attack. 

Mr. A. Maurice Low, Washington corre- 
spondent of the London Morning Post, is 
under the impression that Mr. Roosevelt is 
troubled over the effect that a Japanese ex- 
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MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT ACKNOWLEDGING THE SALUTATIONS OF THE TOKYO THRONGS WHO CHEERED 
HER PROGRESS THROUGH THE STREETS 


In7a few weeks later similar crowds were surrounding the carriage of the Harriman party and using menacing expressions. 

















THE ISSUE RAISED BY THE APPOINTMENT OF MR. BACON 


clusion law would have upon American world 
politics, Japan would never retaliate as 
Chinaisdoing. ‘‘ Japan would make neither 
protest nor threat. She would with dignity 
acquiesce in the action of the United States.”’ 
Japan’s resentment would take another form 
more likely to concern the President. 
““Even now, with the relations between 
Japan and the United States extremely 
friendly, the fear that the Philippines are only 
held by the sufferance of Japan lurks in the 
minds of a great many Americans.”’ More 
emphatic still is the allegation of the Berlin 
Kreuz Zeitung. Mr. Taft found Japanese 
diplomatists worried by the strategic and 
economic consequences of the certain com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal within a rela- 
tively short time. The definition of the 
Monroe doctrine which Japan is preparing 
herself to assert in her part of the globe had 
a stunning effect upon Mr. Taft. He will 
lose no time in finding out how Mr. Roose- 
velt endures it. The maker of the peace of 
Portsmouth, conjectures a writer on world 
policics .. the columns of our contemporary, 
will be stunned, too. ‘‘Mr. Roosevelt and 
his party believe in the retention of the 
Philippines and are pledged to their reten- 
tion,’’ to go back to what Mr. A. Maurice 
Low writes in the London Morning Post, 
‘“‘but if they can only be retained by being 
cordoned by battleships, and millions must 
be spent on fortifications the less ardent 
imperialists might be converted to the doc- 
trine of anti-imperialism.” 


T= appointment of Robert Bacon to 

the post of First Assistant Secretary of 
State comes as a surprise that is almost sen- 
sational and raises an issue that will proba- 
bly figure more in future political contro- 
versies than it does just at present. For Mr. 
Bacon is most distinctively a Wall Street man. 
He was, until poor health induced his resig- 
nation two years ago, a partner of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan’s, and it was he who had the 
handling of the firm’s fierce fight at the time 
the whirl in the Northern Pacific stock 
almost threw the country into a panic; he 
was the manager in the organization of the 
big ship trust (not the malodorous ship- 
building trust); it was he who represented 
the coal-carrying roads in the negotiations 
which President Roosevelt brought about 
to secure an end to the conflict between the 
operators and their employees; and he is, 
or was at the time of his selection forthe new 
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THE “FIRST ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 


‘*Perosnally he is upward of six feet in height, with tre- 
mendously broad shoulders, his splendid physique giving 
rise to his designation in Wall street as the Greek god.” 


post, a director in the United States Steel 
Corporation, the Northern Securities Com- 
pany, the National City Bank, and a large 
number of other corporations. He has 
never, so far as generally known, taken any 
active part in politics, and his appointment 
is supposed to be another unpleasant sur- 
prise to the managers of the party ‘‘ma- 
chine.”’ 


HE issue certain to be raised by Mr. 
Bacon’s appointment is sufficiently 
indicated in the following paragraph from 
an Oyster Bay despatch to the New York 
Herald: 


‘*The appointment is significant of the big role 
which American, especially J. P. Morgan’s, inter- 
ests are to play in the new conditions the state 
department must face in the far east, as presaged 
by the Hankow railway concession development. 
The President knows by experience in the coal 
strike that Mr. Bacon has the confidence of Wall 
street, as well as intimate knowledge of its plans, 
in the transformation of China. There can be 
little doubt that in the Japanese development of 
Chinese railways American capital, as well as 
American products, will play a leading part. 
American diplomacy in the far east will therefore 
be closely connected with Wall street interests. 
Mr. Bacon may be regarded as an expert in his 
new field. It isnot unlikely that his appointment 
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as Mr. Root’s assistant had sore influence on Mr. 
Morgan’s decision to give up the Hankow conces- 
sion. There is a greater game ahead. Mr. Mor- 
gan must feel sure that his interests will be safe- 
guarded with a former business associate as As- 
sistant Secretary of State.”’ 


‘“Though Roosevelt, the world hero, has 
done it,’ saysthe Omaha World-Herald, ‘‘ this 
gift of an important cabinet position [?] to 
greedy and conscienceless Wall street inter- 
ests yet hovers perilously near the borders of 
national disgrace.’’ . The ‘unquestioned 
ability’’ of Mr. Bacon is not called in ques- 
tion by anyone. That (at most times) 
Democratic paper the New York World ad- 
mits it; but it says in a sarcastic tone that 
‘fas a director of the Northern Securities 
Company he must appreciate the slight cost 
of overstepping the law, and as a director of 
the Steel Trust and anthracite coal-mining 
railroads he must realize the convenience of 
skirting the law on the safe side. To culti- 
vate such fine distinctions ought to help in 
the making of a truly clever diplomat.” 


VEN a journal as far removed from the 

‘“yellow’’ type as the Philadelphia 

Ledger scans the news of Mr. Bacon’s ap- 
pointment askance. It says: 

“That his appointment will not pass without 
criticism, however, may be expected. We need 
not regard the criticism of those who look upon 
wealth or education as a disqualification for office; 
but a directorship in the United States Steel Cor- 
poration is not, it must be admitted, a claim on 

pularity, and at the moment when the State 

epartment has just been assisting Mr. Morgan 
to extort several millions from the Chinese Gov- 
ernment for the surrerder of a railway concession 
on which little or nothing had been expended the 
intimate association of diplomacy and finance 
seems unpleasantly emphasized.” 

In the answers to these criticisms stress is 
laid upon Mr. Bacon’s alleged clean record in 
finance; upon his indorsement by Secretary 
Root, whose chief assistant he will be; upon 
the ned, i: the State Department, as dis- 
closed by Secretary Taft’s recent report on 
the Loomis-Bowen affair, of a more thor- 
oughly business-like organization both in its 
office methods and its consular force; and 
upon the fact that if corporate connections 
are to bar a man from official appointments 
in America, most first-class men of affairs will 
be thereby barred from Government service. 
During the last few years, it is claimed in 
Mr. Bacon’s behalf, while the names of a 
large number of men of high finance have 
been more or less smirched, no taint has 
connected itself in any way with his per- 


sonal character or financial career. The 
general question whether corporate connec- 
tions should bar a man’s way into public 
service is thus skilfully handled in the Balti- 
more Herald, an independent Democratic 
paper: 


‘“‘There are honest and there are dishonest cor- 
porations. In the fact of the appointment itself 
there is no ground for valid criticism of the Presi- 
dent. If corporations are not placed under the 
public ban then those associated with them have 
the same right to official recognition as have other 
competent persons. The people themselves do 
not hesitate at times to designate the counsel of 
corporations for Congress, and frequently the 
men whom the states send to the upper house in 
these days are tarred with the corporation stick. 
It would be odd, then, with the people themselves 
and their Legislatures free to send to Congress 
ten having corporation connections to legislate 
upon matters in which corporations are vitally 
interested, if the President should not be at liber- 
ty to name for one of his official advisers, in a 
capacity that is unlikely to bring him into touch 
with questions concerning corporations, a man 
who happens to have relations with nearly a score 
of such bodies. Mr. Root himself was one of the 
leading corporation counsel of the country when 
he was asked to take the portfolio of state.”’ 


On one point there seems to be general 
agreement—that the President is well quit 
of Mr. Loomis, who, while receiving vindica- 
tion in Secretary Taft’s report on the Bowen 
charges, so far as corruption was concerned, 
nevertheless was publicly censured for ‘‘in- 
discreet’ conduct as minister to Venezuela. 


i HE personal qualities of Mr. Bacon, so 

far as the public has secured a glimpse 
of them, are interesting and attractive. He 
was a Harvard man, associated as a student 
more or less closely with Theodore Roose- 
velt and Baron Komura. His prowess on 
the gridiron as “‘one of the best half-backs 
Harvard ever had”’ is vouched for by one 
authority. And the circumstances under 
which he first met the redoubtable Theodore 
are told by the same authority in a story that 
ought to be true, it is so good. Returning 
from the football field one day to the gym- 
nasium, Robert the half-back was attracted 
by a spirited sparring bout between two men 
of quite unequal size. The larger man 
landed a vicious solar-plexus blow on his 
opponent which sent him to the floor. A 
cry of foul was raised by the bystanders, 
but it was silenced when the smaller man 
rose, declared it was not a foul, and pluckily 
facing his antagonist once more, said, ‘‘See 
if you can do it again.”” The plucky small 
man was, of course, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
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Robert the half-back met him after the bout 
for the first time. Physically, Mr. Bacon is 
over six feet high, with ‘tremendously broad 
shoulders,” and his clear-cut, regular features, 
his light-brown hair and his splendid carriage 
are responsible for his designation in Wall 
street as ‘“‘the Greek god.’’ His wife was 
Martha Cowdin, of Long Island, and they 
have four children—three boys and one girl. 
= interesting efforts made to sup- 

plant the saloon with something less 
disorderly and dangerous have been at- 
tracting attention anew. One of them, the 
South Carolina Dispensary, seems to be in 
a parlous condition, and its special guardian 
and sponsor. Senator Tillman, is fighting 
hard to prevent its being, to borrow the 
phrase of The Staite (Columbia), ‘‘ knocked 
into splinters.’” The Senator accounts for 
the evidently growing unpopularity of the 
dispensary by rascality in its management. 
‘“‘God knows,” he is reported as saying, ‘‘I 
did not know at that time [when he was gov- 
ernor] that South Carolina had such a brood 
of thieves.” The dispensary was instituted 
ten years or so ago and has been the subject 
of many investigations, the reports varying 
widely as to its results. The Subway Tavern 
of New York, which has now gone “‘ glimmer- 
ing to the void.”” was an experiment that 
lasted but a year. It had Bishop Potter’s 
blessine in the form of a dedicatory prayer 
at its opening, it had support from such 
estimable and sincere men as R. Fulton 
Cutting and E. R L. Gould,and it had for 
manager Joseph Johnson, one of the bright- 
est young men in the city, the organizer of 
“The Acorns” in one of the Seth Low cam- 
paigns. The intentions were good, and the 
profits were to be devoted to multiplying 
similar institutions. But the anticipated 
profit turned out to be a deficit of $17,000 for 
one year, and the place has been sold and 
transformed into a resort of the usual kind. 


HE post-mortem examination of the Sub- 
way Tavern results in various theories as 
to the cause of its demise. Neither Bishop 
Potter nor Mr. Johnson appears ready to 
admit failure for the idea. ‘‘Let him doubt 
or falter who will,’’ the bishop is reported as 
saying, ‘‘we have come to recognize great 
evils and a great degradation in our present 
mechanisms of refreshment and recreation.” 
Mr. Johnson is more direct and definite 1n his 
comment. He says: 


“The rubbernecks and the philanthropists— 
there was the trouble. They came in droves. 
The rubbernecks went into every corner and 
scared the customers away—for, between our- 
selves, who cares to drink while the tourist 
watches every gulp? And the philanthropists, 
they came, put their fingers in the soup, said it 
was excellent and nourishing, gazed upon the 
infinite capacity for taking drinks in the poor 
man to whom we were trying to teach temper- 
ance. And the poor man bolted back to the 
Bowery unlimited.’ 

Mr. Johnson’s bartender has, however, 
furnished the explanation that seems most 
generally acceptable: ‘‘Rum and religion 
will not mix.”’ The idea underlying the 
experiment was that the chief attraction of 
the saloon is as ‘‘a poor man’s club,”’ and the 
effort was to furnish a ‘‘club”’ that would 
tend to elevate rather than degrade him. 
This conception of the saloon does not seem 
to have made much progress toward general 
acceptance. ‘‘The theory that men wasit 
saloons chiefly for companionship, amuse- 
ment, or ‘for a change,’ may be correct,”’ 
says the Philadelphia Ledger; ‘‘but the 
bald fact remains that the majority of the 
frequenters go there primarily io get a 
drink.’’ The poor man’s club idea has been 
very much overworked, so the Indianapolis 
News observes. ‘‘ There are barroom loafers, 
to be sure, and there are other men that like 
to linger over their cups; but as a rule the 
saloon is a rapid-fire affair.” The lndepend- 
ent (New York) can not refrain from joining 
in the gibes at Bishop Potter’s expense (the 
Tavern was better known to the people 
round about as “Bishop Potter’s saloon” 
than by its own name); but it thinks, 
nevertheless, that the Tavern was “half 
good,”’ and that it failed ‘‘not wholly be- 
cause the plan was bad,” but because it was 
mismanaged. The editor of The Interior 
(Chicago) calls upon Bishop Potter to con- 
fess that he made a blunder, and refers to 
the ‘“‘final sin” of the Subway’s owners in 
selling the place in preference to closing it. 





igen reports for the month furnish 

occasion for big black headlines that, 
even to an unimaginative mind, tell a story 
of stupendous import. In one column we 
read: 





CORN HARVEST, 2,716,918,000 
BUSHELS 
A RECORD THAT NEVER HAS BEEN EX- 
CEEDED 




















‘*T am George Nathaniel Curzon, 
I am a very superior person!” 


THE VICEROY OF INDIA WHOM LORD KITCHENER 
HAS ‘‘WORSTED’’ 


and then follow the figures to justify this 
stupendous estimate, exceeding the record- 
harvest of 1899 by 50,000,000 bushels. 
In another column we read: 





COTTON YIELD, 14,000,000 BALES 


THE LARGEST EVER PRODUCED N THE 
UNITED STATES 











‘ 


By the time we have ‘‘sensed”’ this and 
all it means to the country, and especially 
to the South, we run across other head-lines 
about like this: 





WHEAT OUTLOOK, 704,447,000 
BUSHELS. 
A RECORD EXCEEDED BUT ONCE IN OUR 
HISTORY 








These headlines, taken almost literally 
from the New York Journal of Commerce, 
are based upon the best estimates available, 
and which, coming at this late day in the 
season, may be taken as approximately 
correct. Ordinarily ‘‘bumper’”’ crops mean 
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small prices; but this year the “marvelous 
trade demand”’ for cotton has kept the price 
at a point ‘‘remarkably remunerative both 
to the producer and the consumer’’ (we 
quote from the annual report of Super- 
intendent King, of the New York Cotton 
Exchange); and the splendid wheat crop 
comes ‘‘at the moment when a serious 
shortage is threatened in the Russian wheat 
crop.” The wealth of the nation grows 
apace, and the tide of immigration attracted 
by it will probably be accelerated. 





ORD CURZON has abandoned the ex- 
alted post of Viceroy of India as a con- 
sequence of that two years’ contest with Lord 
Kitchener which, says one London organ, 
had ‘‘ degenerated into a brawl,’’ and which, 
thinks another London organ, is now a feud 
so virulent that the Earl of Minto’s appoint- 
ment to the great vacancy passes well-nigh 
unnoticed in the din. Lord Kitchener’s tri- 
umph is conceded to be most dazzling. He, 
‘*the great Kitchener,’’ the hero of the Sudan, 
the hero of the war in South Africa, was sent 
out to India to make anew John Bull’s army 
there and thus lay for good the specter of 
Russian invasion. On the spot Lord Kitch- 
ener found Lord Curzon. the mere George 
Nathaniel Curzon of not so many years ago, 
who married a young American lady. Lord 
Curzon, after serving five splendid years as 
Viceroy of India, had only recently been re- 
appointed—a rare honor in that exalted office. 
If the tolerably youthful viceroy imbibed the 
sdea that he was of supreme importance, the 
tone of London presscommentariy time these 
past three years amply justified him. Kitch- 
ener went out as commander-in-chief of the 
forces. He had some right to deem him- 
self as important a person as Lord Curzon 
could ever hope to be. Only lately he had 
been granted a viscounty, reaching the scene 
of his military labors as ‘‘ Horatio Herbert, 
Viscount Kitchener of Khartoum,’’ with dec- 
orations and crosses galore. Two huge 
planets had begun to revolve in an orbit 
which could accommodate but one, althouyg 1 
there was lots of room for satellites. 





; oo KITCHENER’S plan for the re- 

organization of Great Britain’s army 
in India is criticized by the friends of Lord 
Curzon because it does not recognize the sub- 
ordination of the military to the civil power. 
Lord Kitchener’s champions insist that India 
cannot be freed from liability to invasion on 








KITCHENER’S VICTORY OVER CURZON 


the northwestern frontier without a revolu- 
tionary change in her military methods. The 
conflict has waged from these opposing points 
of view with much bewildering brilliance of 
newspaper controversy. All London press 
comment has a partizan ring, especially when 
reference is made to the personal unpopular- 
ity of Lord Curzon. Never, apparently, was 
there a man with a more fatal capacity for 
getting himself disliked than the man who, 
not so many years ago, had this couplet re- 
cited behind his back in London drawing- 
rooms: 
“T am George Nathaniel Curzon. 
I am a very superior person.” 

But the cold Kitchener, famed for his 
aloofness from women, for his opposition to 
the marriage of any military member of his 
staff and for that ‘‘deep pride”’ which, says 
Byron, ‘‘is gall and wormwood to anenemy,” 
has manag2d to make himself the object of a 
general personal dislike only less inveterate 
than that reserved for Curzon. 


Cas resignation is a blow to the 

Balfour ministry. It comes as_ the 
climax of a long series of resignations of their 
posts by some of the ablest members of the 
British official hierarchy. Punch gives 
timely interpretation of this in a cartoon 
wherein Curzon joins a goodly number of 
great politicians ‘‘shelved’’ by the Balfour 
government before his own turn came. ‘‘A 
government from which its ablest colleagues 
and servants are always flying is not a strong 
government,’ protests one newspaper. To 
make matters yet more serious, Lord Cur- 
zon’s last hours in India produced an inci- 
dent of a kind not merely embarrassingly 
personal as between gentlemen, but pain- 
fully serious as between exalted officials. A 
question of veracity arose. Lord Curzon 
had transmitted to London an “‘argumenta- 
tive summary’”’ of Lord Kitchener’s “‘final 
attitude.”” But the Viceroy did not consider 
it necessary to let the Commander-in-chief 
see a copy of what has become an important 
document in the case. One of Mr. Balfour’s 
colleagues in the ministry—a colleague ac- 
cused of making Lord Curzon’s position in 
India ‘‘ painful’’—was thoughtful enough to 
bring the ‘‘argumentative summary”’ to 
Lord Kitchener’s knowledge. Lord Kitch- 
ener at once and indignantly repudiated the 
‘argumentative summary” as absolutely in- 
accurate. Lord Curzon, on his side, reaf- 
firmed his ‘‘argumentative summary”’ so 
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THE AMERICAN WIFE OF INDiA’S ‘“‘FROZEN OUT’’ 


VICEROY 


Lady Curzon was Miss Mary Victoria, daughter of the late 
Levi Ziegler Leiter, of Chicago. She recently recovered from 
an illness so serious that her life was for a time despaired of. 


categorically as to imply that Lord Kitch- 
ener or himself must labor under a strange 
hallucination, to say the least. ‘‘ What ar- 
rests attention,’’ says the London Times, and 
what, it feels, ‘‘ought to have been impos- 
sible,”’ is ‘‘the startling and unedifying spec- 
tacle’”’ of two of Great Britain’s ‘‘most dis- 
tinguished public servants” thus ‘openly 
engaged in heated personal altercation.”’ 
And there are authoritative intimations of 
things more startling yet to come. 


ORD CURZON’S successor as Viceroy 

' of India has been overlooked in this 
uproar. The approaching visit of the 
Prince of Wales to India—an occasion to be 
made as impressive as ceremonial and pa- 
geantry can render it—caused the appoint- 
ment to be filled somewhat hurriedly, and 
the Earl of Minto was hit upon. He is now 
sixty. Last year he vacated the post of 
Governor-General of Canada, after six suc- 
cessful years of service, during which he had 
officially to receive the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. Minto is a soldier by profession. 
Years ago he helped to put down the North- 
west rebellion in Canada. He has seen ser- 
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KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM 


His serious difference with Lord Curzon regarding the army 
ofjIndia was resulted in a great personal triumph for the 
hero of Khartoum. 


vice in Afghanistan, in South Africa—years 
before the Boer War, however—in Egypt and 
in India. He is the descendant of a gover- 
nor-general who helped to make history in 
India. Personally the Earl of Minto is 
esteemed. He is considered too colorless in 
character to involve himself in those spec- 
tacular policies to which the discomfiture 
of Curzon is in part attributable. Indeed, 
there is a tendency in the London press to 
disparage Minto as a respectable figure 
merely. Not from him can Britain expect 
achievements like the expedition of Colonel 
Younghusband to Tibet, an expedition 
forced by Lord Curzon upon a somewhat 
reluctant home government, which, say 
Curzon’s friends, spoiled its effect by failure 
to ‘‘back it up.” 


N EFFECTIVE comparison of the pair 

is made in the following extract from 

the Manchester Giardian, published before 

the British home government had intervened 
in the fray: 


‘‘Two men to-day sway the destinies of India 
who stand forth as anti-types—Lord Curzon 
and Lord Kitchener. Bothlabor strenuously, but 
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in opposite directions. One wings the heights; 
the other sounds the depths. Both dominate 
their world of action, but in different fashions. 
One is the thunder, magnificent, impressive, 
whose prolonged reverberations shake the firma- 
ment and signify nothing. The other is the 
lightning, swift, silent, whose brief flash scorns 
pretentious flourishes and strikes home. In 
plainerlanguage, Lord Curzon’scustomary manner 
is to stride upon the public stage to the accom- 
paniment of a brass fanfare, to doff his coat with 
a determined air, to roll up his shirt sleeves while 
frowning portentously, and to call upon the 
spectators to witness that he is about to essay 
a mighty feat. Lord Kitchener, on the other 
hand, seems purposely to linger behind the wings 
until the gaze of the spectators has wandered in 
some other direction, and then he enters softly 
and hurries through his performance as if he were 
a mere scene-shifter, leaving everyone too as- 
tonishedevento applaud. Theantithesis of char- 
acter extends further and deeper, but need not now 
be pursued. Enough to say here, as a certain 
shrewd Punjabi Mahometan once wittingly re- 
marked to me: ‘Lat Sahib dekhha hai; Jangi 
Sahib dekhta hai’ (‘The Viceroy is seen; the 
Commander-in-Chief sees’). Lord Kitchener has 
never been betrayed by vanity into the tactical 
error of showing himself in front of his shelter 
trenches. This is why he has already accom- 














“ALTER EGO’? 


NEW OFFICIAL 
EDWARD IN 


OF EMPEROR 
INDIA 


The Earl of Minto, newly appointed Viceroy of India, will 
have the honor of receiving the Prince of Wales when that 
heir to the title of “Emperor of India” visits the dependency. 
as arranged, with a brilliant suite, 

















A NEW VIVISECTION OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


plished within a couple of years, 
smoothly and acceptably, a whole 
series of momentous measures 
and at the same time enhanced 
his already high prestige; while 
Lord Curzon at the end of six 
equally indefatigable years finds 
most of his big schemes so far 
from fruition as to necessitate a 
considerable extension of his ten- 
ure of office, and this in the face 
of a personal unpopularity almost 
unparalleled in India’s viceregal 
annals.” 





A” the big life insurance 

companies are now un- 
dergoing a process of vivisec- 
tion, so to speak. The Arm- 
strong committee appointed by 
the New York legislature, as a 
result of the Equitable revela- 
tions, organized by selecting as 
its leading attorney Mr. Charles 
E. Hughes, whose work of in- 
vestigation several months ago 
into the affairs of New York’s 
gas companies is considered to 
have been unusually brilliant. 
His handling of that inquiry, 
according to the New York 
Evening Post, usually the most 
captious of journals, ‘‘con- 
vinced every one of his earnest - 
ness and his readiness to follow 
up every clew.’’ The first week 
or two of probing into the 
affairs of the companies con- 
firms the view of the same 
journal that the investigation 
is to be a bona-fide and 
thorough one. The proceedings pursued in 
the election of officials in those companies 
which have already been ‘‘ mutualized’’ were 
investigated first with the result of showing 
convincingly that mutualization, under or- 
dinary circumstances, is a mere form and 
nothing else. The New York Life has nearly 
a million policy-holders who are entitled to 
vote for officers. At the last election 2,322 
were represented by proxy and six officials 
holding the proxies did all the voting. The 
New York Mutual has perhaps 450,000 quali- 
fied voters, and last June 199 of. them voted. 
‘*And this,’’ comments one caustic editor, 
‘‘is the mutualization proposed as a cure for 
Equitable corruption!’’ It is pointed out, 
however, that mutualization at least fur- 
nishes a power in reserve that acts as a 
check to ‘‘frenzied’’ financing.” 
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COUNTESS OF MINTO 


THE WIFE AND THE DAUGHTER OF THE NEW VICEROY OF INDIA 


|= subject of salaries was taken up 
next, and the generous size of the 
compensation paid has occasioned cri- 
tical comment. The usual salary of a 
big insurance president is now $100,000. 
One of the companies first examined, the 
New York Life, has a hundred-thousand- 
dollar president; three first vice-presidents 
drawing salaries of $40,000, $35,000, and 
$25,000; and three second vice-presidents 
with salaries of $30,000, $21,000, and $18,- 
ooo. Mr. Hughes’s probe was inserted into 
the matter of participation, by the insurance 
companies, in the syndicates by which 
large blocks of new bonds and stocks are 
floated on the market. It is admitted that 
all the companies participate in such syndi- 
cates, and the claim is made that only by so 
doing can they invest their funds profi- 











JOHN HEGEMAN 


President of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


tably, since flotation by syndicates is now the 
almost invariable method pursued. The 
disposition of many journals to treat in a 
sensational manner the testimony elicited 
as the investigation proceeds calls forth an 
appeal for fair treatment by the New York 
Mail, which specifies cases of ‘‘ flagrant mis- 
representation,’’ which, it insists, in view of 
the interests involved, is ‘‘an almost un- 
pardonable crime.” An attempt to dis- 
credit in advance the whole work of the 
committee is made by Insurance (New 
York) in the following words: 

‘*Knowing the New York legislature, does any- 
body doubt that that interesting body really in- 
tended and desired to find wickedness in life in- 
surance? Does anybody doubt that this com- 
mittee want to find it, intend to find it, will gloat 
over it, will magnify it, are chuckling and happy 
over the expectation of finding it and over the 
possible useful results of the discovery, and that 
they would be intensely disappointed and dis- 
gusted if they failed to find it? As for the feel- 
ings of the waiting newspapers in such an event, 
we will not attempt to express them.”’ 

The ‘‘ waiting newspapers’’ do not, at 
this juncture, manifest any such feeling of 
disappointment! 
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O more sensational disclosure has been 
made in this year of sensational dis- 
closures on the life insurance business than 
that made by Mr. George W. Perkins when 
he appeared before the Armstrong commit- 
tee on the 15th of September. Mr. Per- 


_ kins is vice-president of the New York Life 


and a partner in the banking-house of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. Asked about the payment 
of a check for $48,702. on December 30, 
1904, to the order of J. P. Morgan & Co. by 
the New York Life, Mr. Perkins replied: 
‘‘That was money paid to Mr. Cornelius N. 
Bliss on account of the Republican National 
Committee campaign fund of last year.’ 
And Mr. Perkins went on to volunteer the 
further information that the same thing had 
been done before in the first and second Mc- 
Kinley campaigns. He defended this pro- 
ceeding as follows: 

‘‘T want to say that these payments were made 
after a great deal of deliberation and not made, as 
one would say, for a political campaign fund. 
The funds were made up in the first instance and 
in the McKinley campaign because we believed 
the integrity of our assets was being protected; 
we believed it was absolutely a legitimate thing 
to do to protect the property of these hundreds 
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Presi lent of the Prudential Insurance Company 
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of thousands of people everywhere, and in the 
second campaign we believed the same thing. 
And when we saw that St. Louis platform we be- 
lieved it more than ever, and we met it as we met 
any other expense for the preservation and pro- 
tection of our property.” 


It transpired also that a payment of $100,- 
ooo had been made to one Andrew Hamilton, 
of Albany, in March, 1904, the reason for 
which Mr. Perkins was unable to disclose. 
But the New York World regards this latter 
payment as even more significant than that 
to Mr. Bliss. It says of Mr. Hamilton: 


‘*Mr. Hamilton is better known in Albany than 
in New York. He isa friend of Eugene D. Wood, 
whose vocation for many years is well known to 
everybody in politics. He was an associate of 
David B. Hill, who when Governor appointed 
him Judge of the Court of Claims. He is closely 
identified with Anthony N. Brady, a partner of 
Thomas F. Ryan, whose interests he has looked 
after in Albany for many years. The hidden 
payment of $48,702 of the New York Life’s poli- 
cy-holders’ money to the Roosevelt campaign 
fund and of $50,000 to each of the McKinley cam- 
paign funds is not so significant as this item of 
$100,000 paid to Mr. Hamilton. Eat 
The trail of the connection between life insurance 
and State politics was struck when disclosure 
was made of this secret fund and its huge dis- 
»ursements.”’ 
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Dla is the first time that a political trail 

has been clearly struck in the revela- 
tions of life insurance methods, and the com- 
mittee is generally urged to follow it up to 
the uttermost. The rather naive defense at- 
tempted by Mr. Perkins is given little weight 
in the comment on his testimony. The 
Times (New York), which supported the 
Democratic candidate in the last campaign, 
scouts the idea that Judge Parker was any 
more of a menace to financial prosperity 
than Mr. Roosevelt, and insists that the pay- 
ment was ‘‘altogether partisan.’”’ The New 
York Evening Post, which also supported 
Parker, terms the transaction a “‘disgrace- 
ful” one, and thinks it will be taken by the 
‘‘plain man”’ everywhere as a full justifica- 
tion of the charge that a “‘malignant money 
power” exists that uses first one party and 
then the other for its own purposes. The 
New York Herald thinks this “‘astounding’”’ 
disclosure is in line with the general drift of 
the evidence which shows that ‘‘the mana- 
gers of these companies have entirely lost 
sight of the fact that they are the custodians 
of a sacred trust and that they are not at 
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CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


‘It is not the man who reaches the corner first, but_the 
man who knows just what to do after he gets there.”’ 


liberty to use and risk the funds entrusted 
to them as if they were bankers operating 
with theirownfunds.’’ The New York Trib- 
une does not think the payment should be 
viewed ‘‘as a breach of trust,’ if ‘‘made in 
good faith to serve the policy-holders and 
not to further the personal ambitions of in- 
surance officers or theirfriendsand relatives’ ; 
but it considers the act, nevertheless, ‘‘a mis- 
taken exercise of zeal’’ and one at variance 
with our theory of government, which is that 
““each voter is entitled to exercise his own 
influence’’; and ‘‘the benevolent despot who 
attempts to use his vote or his property with- 
out his consent, as a make-weight in politics, 
is, whatever his intent, a usurper and a dan- 
ger to republicanism.’’ The New York Press, 
another Republican paper, refers caustically 
- to an interview with Judge Parker, late the 
Democratic candidate for President, who 
asserts that similar payments were made by 
other insurance companies to the Republican 
campaign for purposes of corrupting the elec- 
torate. The Press holds that the very pro- 
duction of Mr. Perkins’s testimony by a 
committee appointed by a Republican legis- 
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lature is ‘‘in itself the best possible refuta- 
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tion of the charge that this corporation was 
to receive any favors in return for its $48,000 
subscription.’’ The Baltimore Herald thinks 
this ‘‘startling revelation’’ will create a 
strong demand by men of all parties for the 
passage of a law requiring political parties to 
publish their contribution lists and make a 
public statement of expenditures. These 
views are representative of those that are 
coming in, as we go to press, from all parts 
of the country. 


HE general discussion of life insurance 
in the past few months has elicited 
various suggestions as to the regulation of 
insurance companies in the future. The im- 
portance of such regulation by some equi- 
table means is generally conceded in view of 
the magnitude of the interests involved. 
The insurance business, as a number of jour- 
nals point out, has been increasing of late 
years with astonishing rapidity. In 1903 
there were in the United States 19,297,715 
life insurance and industrial insurance poli- 
cies in force for a sum aggregating $11,570,- 
607,545. This is almost a policy for every 
family in the country. Twenty years before, 
the number of policies was less than 2,000,- 
ooo, so that the number has been multiplied 
by ten in the last twenty years. The total 
income of the companies in 1903 was $553,- 
639,900, and the total payments to policy- 
holders amounted to $225,842,072. In his 
latest annual message, President Roosevelt 
said: 

“The business of insurance vitally affects the 
great mass of the people of the United States and 
is national and not local in its application. It in- 
volves a multitude of transactions among the 
people of different States and between American 
companies and foreign governments. I urge that 
Congress carefully consider whether the power of 
the Bureau of Corporations cannot constitution- 


ally be extended to cover interstate transactions 
in insurance.” 


Rigi toerse control of insurance is urged, 

for instance, by Mr. Thomas F. Ryan, 
who purchased Mr. Hyde’s Equitable stock. 
In what seems to be an authentic interview, 
he said lately: ‘‘The federal government 
should have practically the same super- 
vision of life insurance companies as it has 
over national banks. The officers and man- 
agers of these companies have in their keep- 
ing a trust of the most sacred character and 
they should not object to the best interests 
of their business.’ The Wall Street Journal 
looks upon such control as one of the lines 
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along which the solution of the insurance 
problem ‘‘ unquestionably lies.’’ The Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger asserts that the in- 
surance companies themselves have for 
forty years been laboring to bring about 
Federal control. The chief obstacle has 
been the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court, in 1868, that insurance is not 
“‘commerce,’’ and that therefore the article 
in the Federal Constitution giving Congress 
the right to regulate interstate commerce 
does not apply to insurance business. The 
Ledger says of this decision: 

‘“‘When the Supreme Court made the decision 
referred to there were less than 800,000 life insur- 
ance policies in force, and the insurance was less 
than one-fifth of the present aggregate. Even 
the word ‘commerce’ has been given a vastly 
wider significance since the framers of the Con- 
stitution wrote it into that instrument. From 
referring to navigation alone, it has come very 
close to meaning ‘business’; and it is by no 
means sure, if Congress saw fit to declare the 
interstate transactions of the insurance com- 

anies ‘commerce’ within the meaning of the 
undamental law of the land, that the Court 
would not reverse its former dictum.” 


The New York Press goes so far as to as- 
sert that the American people will decide 
that the Federal Government shall “not only 
regulate and control, but direct and ad- 
minister the insurance business of the 
United States as it directs and administers 
the post-office business.’’ But the Spring- 
field Republican decries the movement for 
Federal control as one taken up ‘‘on behalf 
of an autocratic control of the companies 
rather than for the policy-holders,” and as 
designed to rid them of the prying activities 
of many State inquisitors rather than as a 
means of bringing about genuine reform. 
The Journal of Commerce, one of the weight- 
iest of New York journals in matters of 
finance and commerce, strongly opposes the 
movement toward Federal control on the 
ground of the menace to our whole political 
system that lies in the growing tendency 
toward centralization. The New York Trz- 
bune comments on a suggestion that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt institute a federal investi- 
gation. It thinks this suggestion very sig- 
nificant. It says: 


“Any such extension of federal activity is of de- 
batable wisdom. But the naturalness with which 
the idea istaken up now the instant the admin- 
istration of a great insurance company is under 
discussion shows how our people have come to 
think continentally, and how much more centra- 
lized is their idea of government than its act- 
uality.” 


A VIOLENT earthquake has just shaken 

one whole province of southern Italy to 
its foundations. The dead are counted by 
thousands while the injured and the homeless 
exceed in number the population of many 
an important American city. These de- 
structive and death-dealing influences as- 
serted themselves with no preliminary 
tremor of the warning kind which led the 
experienced to flee into the open and thus 
escape the violence of last April’s earthquake 
in India, which caused a total loss of life of 
20,000 out of the 250,000 who dwelt within 
the area of 700 square miles most vehemently 
rent. This fresh seismic convulsion in Vic- 
tor Immanuel’s kingdom ceased as suddenly 
asitcame. All was over in eighteen seconds. 
Seismological stations all over the world 
seem to have traced their records of this 
catastrophe. The fact is not so remarkable 
to the scientist as it may be to the layman. 
The earthquake in India last spring was 
clearly registered in the observatory at 
Géttingen and the astronomer royal for 
Scotland announces that a record was also 
obtained at the Royal Observatory in Edin- 
burgh. The waves of the Italian disturb- 
ance were violent enough to register rapid 
oscillations in the seismograph of the faculty 
of sciences at Grenoble, France, but were 
very faint when they reached this country. 


HE mortality in some of the afflicted 
Calabrian towns is so dire that the 
surviving inhabitants, say the cables, will 
not remain in their old homes. They con- 
template a wholesale migration to the new 
world. The intention seems well estab- 
lished, but it can hardly be traced to the 
earthquake as the cause. That but adds 
a new form of distress to a series of economic 
misfortunes pressing heavily upon Calabria 
for years. Baron Sonnino, the eminent Ital- 
ian political leader, made a tour of this region 
not long ago. His itinerary included not a 
few of the towns with which the earthquake 
has played havoc. The statesman was so 
impressed by row after row of vacant houses 
that he asked the mayor for an explanation. 
“The tenants,”’ said the mayor, ‘‘ have emi- 
grated to the United States.” The baron 
thereupon expressed his sympathy for the 
landlords. ‘‘The landlords,” replied the 
mayor, ‘‘are going to emigrate to the 
United States, too.’”’ To the progress of so 
wholesale an abandonment of southern Italy 
the earthquake, acts only as a stimulant. 


























CHILDREN OF THE PRINCE OF WALES 
A Prince has recently been born, making the number of His Highness’ children six 
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PRINCESS YOLANDE OF ITALY 
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ONCE HEIRESS TO A THRONE— 
NOW MERELY PRINCESS 
MAFALDA OF ITALY 








GEORGE, CROWN PRINCE OF 
BAVARIA -- 








HEIR TO ITALY’S THRONE 


He is called the “Prince of Piedmont”’ instead 
of “Prince of Rome,’’ out of deference, pre- 
sumably, to the Vatican , 
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HEIR TO THE BULGARIAN 

THRONE 
SERVIA’S CROWN PRINCE : anti , . se P 
Prince Boris is eeven and his 


Prince George, son of King ARCHDUKE FRANZ FERDINAND father wishes him to have the title 
of King when he accedes. Bulga- 


Peter, who ascended the throne ) ‘ 
ria’s ruler now ranks as a tributary 
Prince only 








after his predecessor’s assassi- The heir to the Austro-Hungarian throne and his family 
nation 














PRINCESS HELEN OF GREECE 
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A FUTURE KING OF GREECE , \ i CROWN PRINCE OF PORTUGAL 
a = His name is Louis Philippe and his title is 


Prince George, son of the Crown Prince : 
PRINCE ALEXANDER OF GREECE Duke of Braganza 


of the Hellenes 

















‘“THE MOST POPULAR ROYALTY IN 
THE EMPIRE” 


Princess Victoria of Germany 
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THE HEIR TO THE BELGIAN THRONE AND HIS 
MOTHER AND BROTHER 
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Prince Leopold (with the curls) is in line for the succession to the 
present King Leopold, with one life betweeg 





“ANTI-RACE SUICIDE”’ 


The sons of Wiiliam II, German Emperor 

















NORWAY’S KINGLY POSSIBILITY 
Prince Charles of Sweden and his Children 
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Literature and Art 





What Is the True Function of Criticism ? 


The old battle between the poets and the 
philosophers, between those who believe in 
“‘art for art’s sake”’ and those who hold that 
art should be a means of moral education, 
furnishes the theme of a notable article by 
Dr. William Barry in the current Quarterly 
Review (London). He deals, in the main, 
with Professor Saintsbury’s ‘History of 
Criticism,’”’ but dissents from the funda- 
mental theory therein laid down. Professor 
Saintsbury, adopting Pater’s dictum, con- 
cludes with him that ‘‘to feel the virtue of 
the poet or the painter, to disengage it, to 
set it forth—these are the three stages of the 
critic’s duty.’”’ On this Dr. Barry com- 
ments: 


‘The critic is to interpret the vision that he has 
seen. Is it beautiful? He asks no more. Sub- 
ject, incidents, moral, are nothing to him as a 
critic. Even the execution. if we do not mistake, 
falls into lovely moments, to be judged one by 
one. But where then shall we look for the ‘ puri- 
fication,’ which, not in drama exclusively, but in 
all literature worthy of the name, is to be wrought 
— us? Has every poet the same virtue? And, 
if not, may the critic be dispensed from compar- 
ing one with another, as we do in fact compare 
them, finding a certain greatness in this man, im- 
perfection in that one, comfort and exaltation of 
spirit while we stay on the heights with some who 
have the lightning for their raiment, the sound of 
thunder in their voices, but feeling that the life 
has gone out of us when we consort too long with 
their opposites? Be it that to art, as to science 
and odlaion, nothing is common or unclean, yet 
we know of books, beautiful in form and language 
that iniect like the plague, that are decadent and 
suicidal in their tendency. Is the critic to wel- 
come them for their exquisite make, filed h, 
fervor of paganism? Or is there not a Higher 
Criticism which estimates these values in its sum- 
ming-up?”’ 

Dr. Barry proceeds to answer these ques- 
tions: 


“‘We will go by experience in this matter as 
wellas by theory. It isnot enough to seize upon 
beautiful moments, for they have no unity com- 

arable to that of a 4 design, a world in itself, 
fike the ‘Odyssey,’ or Dante’s pilgrimage, or the 
supreme plays in Shakespeare; even as impres- 
sions, it will be admitted, these living wholes are 
far beyond single lines, however magical. And if 
this be so, the intellect which grasps them, not less 
than that which created them, deserves to be 
named something better than feeling. Beauty in 
literature grows with intellect; the finer it is, the 
more it appeals to those rarer spirits who have 


assed beyond its lower forms. Who would pre- 
er the sensuous lyrical poets to Homer and 
Sophocles? There is a difference in these things 
not to be put aside, therefore to be recognized as 
entering into the very idea of criticism. Before 
we make any application of it to life, it claims due 
rank in art. To neglect it is the sure way of has- 
tening that fall from the greatest into mediocrity 
which iseverathand. Art itself requires that the 
delight afforded by it shall not be its ruin, nor the 
decadent, though, as Lucian says, ‘fed on dew and 
ambrosia,’ its king. Our Professor grants all this 
implicitly. when he declines to accept ‘Art for 
Art’s sake only.’ The end is revelation of the 
Beautiful; but it must not pause until it has 
climbed the summits and caught a glimpse of ‘the 
First and only Fair.’ 

“Yet again poetry, which includes all genuine 
literature by certain affinities and inspirations, 
though it be ‘seeming,’ not mere truth of fact, has 
truth abiding in it, the law of the ideal, and an im- 
manent ethic, the law of purity, justice, and 
kindness. Were it emptied of all these qualities, 
what would be its worth? Beautiful nonsense 
an arrangement in vowel-sounds, at the best 

ken music. . 

“Criticism, if it be not unlike the creative 
works which it apprehends, is a song of degrees. 
It can no more be liberated from the jurisdiction 
of ethics than any other activity into which man 
breaks forth. Its delight and‘its beauty hold of 
the True, else they are pernicious fictions. They 
are shadows of the Good, or why should we allow 
them to win our hearts? By secret alchemy and 
an inevitable process, the aspects of the Infinite 
to which we give these names are continually 

assing one into the other. Dante is perhaps the 
high poet who combines them all more clearly to 
our sense than Greek or even English singers. 
But they are present in every literature by which 
mankind lives; and it is the critic’s duty to set 
them in the fairest light.” 


Mr. Henry M. Alden, who makes an inde- 
pendent contribution to the discussion of 
this subject in the ‘‘ Editor’s Study” of Har- 
per’s Magazine (August), evidently feels, 
with Professor Saintsbury, that the true 
function of the critic is to discover merit (of 
whatsoever kind) and set it forth; and he 
complains that the critic of to-day fails 
lamentably in this elemental duty. He 
speaks of short stories appearing in contem- 
porary American periodicals which seem to 
him perfect of their kind and superior in 
workmanship to those of any previous period. 
And yet these stories are often practically 
unrecognized, and would probably, he thinks, 
“be indiscriminately ignored by those critics 
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who habitually depreciate magazine stories.” 
He adds: 


‘‘Only the select few are altogether discrimin- 
ating, but in every generation their judgment be- 
comes more and more that of the future, so that it 
dominates that process of selection which deter- 
mines the lasting prosperity of classics. The 
popularity of a work is no test of its value. 

“‘On the other hand, popularity in the polite 
world of letters is not necessarily a disparage- 
ment. Fortunately there are writers who, like 
George Eliot in the last generation and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward in the present, not only stand for 
what is best in the literature of their time, but are 
also able to arrest attention and to compel an 
audience coextensive with culture, by qualities of 
mastery which involve no sacrifice of their art.” 


In concluding, Mr. Alden indicates what 
he feels is the real lack in present-day crit- 
icism : 


“‘The saddest and most discouraging feature of 
current literature is not the lack of fine examples, 
but the pessimistic critic’s failure to give them 
recognition. Only the striking example compels 
his praise, while those many which quietly give 
satisfaction of the highest order escape his notice. 


Thus unwittingiy he strengthens the cause of the 
Philistines, flatteringly conceding to them the en- 
tire field, which, to the contrary, is really held by 
a constantly emerging host whose banner and 
watchword have eluded his discernment because 
he is vainly looking for types that have disap- 
peared—for a Poe or a Dickens or a Hawthorne. 
He ignores in like manner the deeper culture of 
imaginative sensibility which has made a new 
audience for a new order of genius; else how can 
he assert—as Mr. Charles Leonard Moore does— 
that fifty years ago ‘there was twenty times as 
much sympathy for and appreciation of things of 
the mind’ as there is to-day. By this particular 
critic, the assertion is meant for America, and 
while we might concede the literary inferiority of 
this country relatively, at least to France and 
England, yet it is in this very half-century that 
nearly all of our literature that is worthy of the 
name has been produced. Hawthorne is the one 
really great prose author of the earlier period 
whose originality of genius seems to defy com- 
parison. That our fiction is not like that of Poe 
or Brockden Brown or Cooper is surely not to its 
discredit. For ourselves, we prefer Mrs. Deland’s, 
Mrs. Wilkins-Freeman’s, Mrs. Wharton’s, or that 
of any one of half adozen contemporary American 
women we might mention, to say nothing of 
James, Howells, and Mark Twain.” 


John Hay’s Literary Potentialities 


John Hay is generally conceded to have 
been one of the ablest public men of his time 
—the master of a diplomacy that was sin- 
cere, courageous and generous. In the 
opinion of William Dean Howells, he might 
have had an equal and a kindred fame in 
literature. ‘‘For more than half his years,” 
says Mr. Howells, ‘‘one may fancy him 
standing at the parting of the ways, where 
he might have taken the path to pre-emin- 
ence in authorship, as finally he took the path 
to the supremacy in statesmanship which he 
really achieved.” Mr. Howells proceeds to 
analyze the definite literary accomplishment 
of Mr. Hay, devoting most space to ‘‘Cas- 
tilian Days,’”’ ‘‘Pike County Ballads’ and 
“The History of Lincoln.’’ Of the first- 
named book, he says (North American Re- 
view, September): 

“Spain lives under his hand, and the book 
itself lives through its fidelity to the facts, and 
will always hold its high place among the three or 
four books by American hands in which the life 
of an alien people is rendered with unsurpassed 
intelligence. There are chapters, and when there 
are not chapters there are passages, of singular 
beauty, where the author allows himself to be a 
spectator, a charming commentator, who has no 
duty to his reader but to make him see the thing 
asitis. The range is very great, from the note of 


slight, transitory social phases to the study of im- 
portant political aspects, which neither he who 
wrote, nor we who read, could then have imag- 
ined equally transitory. It was the hour when 
the friends of Spain hoped’for a Spanish Republic; 
and it is one of the most interesting offices o 
Hay’s delightful work that it forms the historical 
record of this generous hope, now long extinct.” 


The ‘‘ Pike County Ballads,” Mr. Howells 
predicts, will as infallibly carry John Hay’s 
fame as the ‘“‘ Biglow Papers” carry Lowell’s. 
He continues: 


“Tt is rather cheaply paradoxical to say that a 
spirit less delicate, less sensitive, than that of such 
a youth as Hay was would not have felt the wild 
y” we of such types as Jim Bludso, Tilman Joy, 
and their like in ‘The Mystery of Gilgal’ and the 
ballad of ‘Little Breeches.’ But without the 
background of the new country, where individual 
freedom counts for more than anywhere else, he 
might not have been able to show in such strong 
relief the social and political facts studied in such 
poems as ‘Sunrise in the Place de la Concorde,’ 
‘The Sphinx of the Tuileries,’ ‘The Prayer of the 
Romans.’ He is not esthetically more himself in 
these than in the ‘Pike County Ballads,’ which 
— outlast them; but he is more ethically him- 
self.” 


In all his literary work, says Mr. Howells, 
Hay was prevalently a moralist. His sense 
of esthetics was constantly in conflict with 
his sense of ethics, and it is more than possi- 
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ble that the two antagonistic tendencies 
‘“‘found no peaceful issue, no entire recon- 
ciliation, except in ‘The History of Abraham 
Lincoln.’”” There for the first time “‘his 
sense of what is great in human nature, which 
can be ennobled only as it is self-ennobled, to- 
gether with his love of what is poetic and 
heroic in the endeavor of a people toward 
light and right, is reconciled in the treat- 
ment of a vast theme claiming his highest 
powers as a lover of letters and a connoisseur 
of man.’’ To quote further: 


‘‘He must, have been glad to know that he was 
dealing with one of the most tremendous episodes 
in the life of the world, and that, in the very treat- 
ment of the subject, the what of it was infinitely 
paramount to the why of it. If this is true, it 
marks the moment in which the man of letters 
was finally subordinated in his distinctly dual 
nature to the man of affairs, of public affairs. We 
may fancy that, up to some such time, it had al- 
ways been possible for him to turn again, and, if 
he would, be one of our first poets, one of our first 
novelists, one of our first essayists, as he certainly 
became one of our first historians. His relinquish- 
ment of any such ambition need not have been 
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explicit, omeven conscious; it would have effected 
itself, as such things do, without his intention.’’ 


Mr. Howells concludes: 


‘In the great history which he contributed to 
our literature; in the admirable study of a foreign 
life which he left; in the striking, if strikingly un- 
equal, poems of which he always thought so mod- 
estly, he avouched his ability to have done what 
he wished in literature, if only he had wished it 
enough. He showed in these the potentiality of 
a great popularity, when he turned from them for 
the other career which was not more than equally 
open to him. Yet he chose to do his greatest 
service to the public independently of the popular 
choice, and he, the most innately American of our 
statesmen, came to represent what was most 
European in the skill of the diplomacy which he 
practised. Weshall all of us love always to think 
that the frankness, the honesty, the brave hu- 
manity which characterized it was the heart of 
Americanism in it. It was, at least, what we 
could so perfectly understand that, in any mo- 
ment of hesitation concerning this or that fact of 
it, we could say to ourselves that it must be right 
because Hay did it. With those. who were his 
contemporaries, there will always remain a regret 
that he did not take the popular way, so that he 
might have stood at his journey’s end with the 
three or four of our Presidents who were also our 
greatest men.”’ 





| The President as 


President Roosevelt, not content with his 
laurels as statesman and diplomat, or even 
as author, has been entering the field of 
literary criticism. In a recent issue of the 
New York Outlook he has an article dealing 
with Edward Arlington Robinson’s ‘‘Chil- 
dren of the Night,” a little volume of poetry 
published in Boston eight years ago. At the 
outset of the article he registers his convic- 
tion that ‘‘the ‘twilight of the poets’ has 
been especially gray in America,’’ and finds 
it ‘‘hard to account for the failure to produce 
in America of recent years a poet who in the 
world of letters will rank as high as certain 
American sculptors and painters rank in the 
world of art.’”’ But, he continues, “‘indi- 
vidual poems appear from time to time, by 
Mr. Madison Cawein, by Mr. Clinton Scol- 
lard, by Dr. Maurice Egan, and others; and 
more rarely a little volume of poetry appears, 
like Bliss Carman’s ‘ Ballads of Lost Haven.’ 
Such a book is Edward Arlington Robin- 
son’s ‘The Children of the Night.’’”’ To 
quote further: 

“It is rather curious that Mr. Robinson’s vol- 


ume should not have attracted more attention. 
There is an undoubted touch of genius in the 


a Critic of Poetry 


poems collected in this volume, and a curious sim- 
Plicity and good faith, all of which qualities differ- 
entiate them sharply from ordinary collections of 
the kind. There is in them just a little of the 
light that never was on land or sea, and in such 
light the objects described often have nebulous 
outlines; but it is not always necessary in order 
to enjoy a poem that one should be able to trans- 
late it into terms of mathematical accuracy. In- 
deed, those who admire the coloring of Turner, 
those who like to read how—and to wonder why 
—Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came, do not 
wish always to have the ideas presented to them 
with cold, hard, definite outlines; and to a man 
with the poetic temperament it is inevitable that 
life should often appear clothed with a certain sad 
mysticism.” 


The President thinks that the following 
poem, ‘‘The House on the Hill,” will appeal 
to those who have lived in country America 
and know the gray, empty houses from 
which life has gone: 

are all gone away, 


They 
The House is shut and still, 
There is nothing more to say. 


* Through broken walls and y 
The winds blow bleak and shrill: 
They are all gone away. 


Nor is there one to-day _ 
To speak them good or ill: 
There is nothing more to say. 
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Why is it then we stray 
Around that sunken sill? 
They are all gone away, 


And our poor fancy-play 
For them is wasted skill: 
There is nothing more to say. 


There is ruin and decay 

In the House on the Vill: 
They are all gone away, 
There is nothing more to say. 


Another poem cited, ‘‘The Wilderness,” 
could only have been written, asserts Mr. 
Roosevelt, by ‘‘a man into whose heart there 
had entered deep the very spirit of the vast 
and melancholy northern forests.’’ We quote 
the poem entire: 


Come away! come away! there’s a frost along the marshes 

And a frozen wind that skims the shoal where it shakes the 
dead black water; f 

There’s a moan across the lowland and a wailing through the 
woodland _ 

Of a dirge that sings to send us back to the arms of those 
that love us, e : 

There is nothing left but ashes now where the crimson chills 
of autumn : 

Put off the summer’s languor with a touch that made us glad 

For o glory that is gone from us, with a flight we can not 
ollow, 

To the slopes of other valleys and the sounds of other shores, 


Come away! come away! you can hear them calling, calling, 
Calling us to come to them, and roam no more. 

Over there beyond the ridges and the land that lies between us, 
There’s an old song calling us to come! 


Come away! come away! for the scenes we leave behind us 

Are ) a m for the lights of home and a flame that’s young 
orever; 

And the lonely trees around us creak the warning of the 


night-wind, 

That love and all the dreams of love are away beyond the 
mountains, . 

The songs that call for us to-night, they have called for men 


before us, 

And the winds that blow the message, they have blown ten 
thousand years; : 4 

But this will end our wander-time, for we know the joy that 


waits us 

In the strangeness of home-coming, and a faithful woman’s 
eyes. 

Come away! come away! there is nothing now to cheer us— 

Nothing now to comfort us, but love’s road home:— 

Over there beyond the darkness there's a.window gleams to 


greet us, iin 
And a warm hearth waits for us within. 
Come away! come away!—or the roving-fiend will hold us, 


And make us all to dwell with him to the end of human faring: 
There are no men yet can leave him when his hands are 


clutched — them, 
There are none own his enmity, there are none will call 
him brother. 
So we’ll be up and on the way, and the less we the better 
For the freedom that God gave us and the we do not 


know:— 

The frost that skips the willow-leaf willagain be back to blight 
it, 

And the doom we cannot fly from is the doom we do not see. 


Come away! come away! there are dead men all around us— 
Frozen men that mock us with a wild, hard laugh 
That shrieks and sinks and whimpers in the shrill November 


rushes, 
And the long full wind on the lake. 

The New York Evening Post indulges in 
some light badinage in connection with what 
it calls ‘criticism by ukase.’”’ It says, in 
part: 

“‘What will be the consequence if our Presi- 
dents usurp the authority of critics? These have 
been a race of pariahs from the beginning, a kind 


of parasite fattening on the feast of genius. A 
quaint writer has summed up their infamous 
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reputation: ‘Ben Jonson spoke of critics as 
tinkers, who make more faults than they mend; 
Samuel Butler, as the fierce inquisitors of wit, and 
as butchers who have no right to sit on a jury; 
Sir Richard Steele, as of all mortals the silliest; 
Swift, as dogs, rats, wasps, or, at best, the drones 
of the learned world; Shenstone, as asses, which, 
by gnawing vines, first taught the advantage of 
pruning them; Burns, as cut-throat bandits in 
the path of fame; Walter Scott, humorously re- 
flecting the general sentiment as caterpillars.’ 
No doubt there is a body of critics in the world to- 
day, honest enough gentlemen many of them, de- 
spite their trade, who will welcome the comfort of 
such an accession to their ranks as an 9ctual Chief 
of State. Shall we be called caterpillars any 
longer? they will exclaim, and fall to at the 
feast with redoubled vigor. But consider, on 
the other hand, the great armyof original geniuses 
to whom the very thought of critic is an offence. 
Mr. Roosevelt has lauded one of Badger’s Boston 
bards; he has thereby given a grievance to the 
thousands unnamed. And if he praises now, he 
or his successor may at another time take to the 
invidious trade of picking flaws. ‘No,’ we can 
hear the hosts of genius cry out, ‘let us have no 
caterpillars in the White House!’ And, besides 
the self-interested makers and despoilers of liter- 
ature, there are a few lovers of fair play who hon- 
estly regret to see a person in high authority turn 
from his course to puff a book mediocre in char- 
acter and little distinguished from scores of sim- 
ilar volumes put out bya busy press. This union 
of political and literary authority in a single man 
is a dangerous business.” 


The New York Times Saturday Review 
comments: 


‘The President of the United States, in spite of 
the lack of any provision to that effect in our Con- 
stitution, has as much right as any private citizen 
to exercise the function of the critic and commend 
books in prose and verse to the attention of his 
fellow-men. Mr. Roosevelt’s impulses Dg 
him to quick action in matters of art and litera- 
ture as well as in affairs of state. We remember 
well a letter full of generous appreciation he wrote 
to one of our poets in the very thick of a heated 
political campai To the lasting credit of the 
poet let it be said that he never made the letter 
(which might have been the means of selling 
many of his books) public property, but keeps it 
carefully guarded among his private papers. 
Years hence his literary executor will have it in- 
corporated in his ‘authorized’ biography. The 
latest subject of the President’s literary enthusi- 
asm is Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson. . . . 
We cheerfully bone along the good word and cor- 
dially congratulate Mr. Robinson on his good luck. 
He is still a young man (in his thirty-sixth year), 
and will doubtless be encouraged to write many 


more books of verse for th~ edification of a people 
enlightened as to their worth by a Chief Magis- 
trate who is also a popular hero. Maree 


something now to be a Roosevelt poet, and it will 
surely be a glory of the future to have been an 
acknowledged and officially accredited t of 
the Theodorian era. We prophesy a fine an- 
thology by some coming Stedman of ‘The Theo- 
dorian Poets.’”’ 
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Paul Bourget’s New Problem Novel 


In recent years Paul Bourget, the leading 
contemporary French novelist, has been 
writing ‘“‘problem’’ novels as definite as the 
modern plays of that category are. He 
applies his powers of minute and profound 
psychological analysis to situations and 
questions that are not merely possible, but 
probable, and shows how his characters meet 
them and in obedience to what principles of 
conduct and thought they thus meet them. 

Some of M. Bourget’s novels have been 
considered so ‘‘vital,’’ so full of practical 
significance, that editors have, apropos of 
their themes, caused scientists and pro- 
fessional men to be interviewed as to how 
they would act under the circumstances and 
crises imagined by the artist. 

Thus in his latest volume of novelettes 
there is one entitled ‘‘ Un Cas de Conscience”’ 
(A Question of Conscience), the dramatic 
plot of which has been discussed with keen 
interest by physicians in the columns of Le 
Figaro. It presents, according to them, as 
well as to the literary critics, a delicate, 
difficult, but perfectly clear question of pro- 
fessional and practical ethics. 

The story is as fol- 


his four sons has no real right to the name he 
bears. The countess, accused of her fault, 
refuses stubbornly to tell the truth. 

The count, outraged by the discovery and by 
the defiant attitude of the countess, determines 
upon a cruel, vindictive form of revenge. He 
will expose and disgrace the guilty wife before 
sae sons, whom he will gather around his death- 

ed. 

He telegraphs to each of them, and they are alt 
to arrive within twenty-four hours. An atro- 
cious, awful scene, a heart-rending tragedy, is 
about to be enacted, and the poor woman is to. 
undergo the worst of conceivable punishments. 

The invalid, however, can but live a few days 
at the most. He is doomed, and if he should die 
before the arrival of his sons, much misery and 
anguish would be averted. The unhappy mother 
would retain the respect of her children. 

It happens that at night the count has an 
extremely severe attack. Death is apparently 
near, imminent.- Oxygen is administered, but it 
fails to afford relief. The physician is practicaily 
at the end of his resources. But one possible 
remedy remains—bleeding. That will prolong 
the sufferer’s life for a few hours till morning. 

And here the physician’s dilemma presents: 
itself. He knows the situation; what is his 
duty? Shall he bleed the patient and allow 
events to take their course? Professional honor 
says that he must consider his patient alone, 
and exhaust the science and art of medicine to 

keep him alive. Human- 





lows: z 


A young doctor 
F , the assistant of a 
celebrated practitioner, 
is sent by his chief to a 
chateau in response to 
a summons from its 
owner, the old, distin- 
guished and proud Count 
de Rocqueville, gravely 
ill, the victim of Bright’s 
disease, and subject to 
fits of convulsions. In 
the intervals between 
the attacks the aged 
count is, however, per- 
fectly lucid and con- 
scious of everything 
surrounding him. 

A mere accident has 
revealed to the dying 
count the terrible fact 
that years ago his wife, 
the countess, who is at 
his side, had been un- 
faithful to him and guilty 
of the crime of adultery. 
Moreover, he finds out 
that one of the four sons 
of whom he has been so 
fond was the offspring of 
that illicit and sinful 
relation. He does not, 
however, know which of 
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ity tells him that a few 
4 hours of life would only 
enable the vengeful 
count to carry out his 
wicked and heartless 
purpose. 

The young physician 
hesitates, experiences a 
soul-stirring inner strug- 
gle. The physician 
triumphs over the man; 
professional ethics over 
conscience. He attends 
to the patient; the sons 
arrive in the morning 
and the fatal disclosure 
is made. 

As a result, the coun- 
tess dies of shame and 
grief; two of the sons 
follow her to the grave, 
and the other two sons 
live in gloom and 
seclusion, strangers one 
to the other and per- 
manent moral wrecks. 


This is the tragedy. 
It is told, according to 
the critics, with mov- 
ing power and won- 
derful art; but is Bour- 
get’s answer to his pro- 
blem the right one? 
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Bouguereau and His Art 


William Adolphe Bouguereau, the famous 
French artist who died recently at La Ro- 
chelle, in his eightieth year, had several points 
of contact with America. He married an 
American wife, under very unusual circum- 
stances, and sold many of his best pictures to 
American art collectors. He ‘‘represents 
Paris to the outside world,”’ says the Spring- 
field Republican, ‘‘almost as conspicuously 
as Millet and Corot represent rural France.” 
The same paper adds: ‘‘ Probably no other 
French painters of the nineteenth century are 
more widely known in this country, except 
Meissonier, and possibly Géréme.”’ 

Bouguereau was born November 30, 1825, 
in La Rochelle. At the age of twenty-one 
he entered the studio of Francois Edouard 
Picot, the Nantes portraitist and master of 
genre, who was also the teacher of Cabanel, 
Henner and Gustave Moreau. Four years 
later, Bouguereau shared, with Baudry, the 
honors of the Grand Prix de Rome, and in 
1854 he painted his first important work, 
‘*The Body of St. Cecilia Borne to the Cata- 
combs.”” From this time on his position 
was assured. He labored incessantly, and 
his work commanded high prices. One of 
his best-known pictures, the ‘‘ Nymphs and 
Satyr”? (dating from 1873), is exhibited, in- 
congruously enough, in the barroom of a 
New York hotel. The picture that is gen- 
erally regarded as his masterpiece is the 
‘*Madonna of Consolation,’’ now in the Lux- 
embourg. Some of his latest and best work 
was done in the decoration of the cathedral 
of his home town. Bouguereau was made 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1885, 
and at the time of his death was president of 
the ‘‘Société des Artistes Francais.” 

The story of Bouguereau’s marriage to 
Elizabeth J. Gardner, herself a talented 
artist, is told by Anna Seaton Schmidt in the 
Boston Transcript: 


“Only men were admitted in any art school 
when Elizabeth Gardner came to Paris from Ex- 
eter, N. H., to study. With her New England 
character she decided that she must have the 
benefit of such teaching. Since she could not 
gain admittance as a woman she donned boys’ 
clothes, and so entered the Julian School. Mon- 
sieur Bouguereau was one of the masters who 
came to criticise. He liked her work, and as she 
improved very rapidly under his teaching, he be- 
came much interested in her development, and 
was so kind, so helpful, that she finally confessed 
to him her secret. She was not a boy, but a 
young woman from America! Then she told him 


how she had longed to study painting, and finding 
all the doors closed to women, she had been 
obliged to resort to this subterfuge. Bouguerau’s 
sense of justice was aroused. He took up the 
cause of women artists and battled valiantly until 
he succeeded in opening for them the doors of the 
Julian school. 

‘Elizabeth Gardner’s was the first name en- 
rolled; it was followed immediately by that of 
Marie Bashkirtseff. From that time Bouguereau 
became her closest friend—he wished to marry 
her, but his mother objected. How could a 
French woman of the old régime accept for her 





WILLIAM ADOLPHE BOUGUEREAU 


_The eminent French painter, He married an American 
wife, and sold many of his best pictures to American art 
collectors, 


daughter-in-law an American artist who had 
braved the criticism of all Paris? It was simply 
impossible! And though Bouguereau was a wid- 
ower with grown children, he felt obliged to re- 
spect the prejudices of hismother. In France no 
son worthy the name marries against the wishes 
of his parents. For twenty years they waited, 
for twenty years gossip was busy with the name 
of the brave American woman who loved a man 
sufficiently to defy the world, at least the French 
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LITTLE MARAUDERS 
(By W. A, Bouguereau) 


world, where such an engagement is looked upon 
with grave suspicion. At last the old mother 
died and Bouguereau was free to marry the woman 
whom he had so faithfully loved.” 

Bouguereau is hardly rated so highly now 
as he was a generation ago, when a French 
critic said: ‘“‘If Baudry is the Titian of the 
Ecole de Rome, Bouguereau is the Raphael 
—as the former has found his ideal in color, 
so the latter has discovered his in form.” 
Nowadays, his work is often severely criti- 
cised, and he is accused of having painted for 
the market. He aimed to make his work 
‘‘touch the public,’’ he admitted, and “‘he 
succeeded,” declares the New York Evening 
Post, ‘‘in touching the public with a smooth 
and attitudinizing grace, with colors monoto- 
nously suave, with a consistent, sentimental 
falsification of the real: sweet at the expense 


of character, smooth at the expense of 
strength, which he and his public accepted as 
the ideal.”” The same paper goes on to say: 


‘*The academic inspiration is apparent in all his 
work, not only in the form—in the conscious 
posing, in the false balance and regularity of the 
curves, but also in the evenly laid colors, the pen- 
cilled eyebrows, the waxen complexion, suggest- 
ing that before he painted his model, she painted 
herself. 

“The tints of his woodland nymphs—what- 
ever the custom of the sun in the wood to break 
through leaves with accidental gleams and 
shadows—bloom in an absence of atmosphere, in 

,@ light as artificial as can be arranged with cur- 
tains in a studio. 

““The human form in Bouguereau’s treatment 
of it, in the attempt for softness, becomes flaccid ; 
in the attempt for grace grows limp; and loses, for 
the sake of smoothness, all the irregularity of de- 
tail that shows the presence of nerves and muscle. 

‘‘So much for Bouguereau’s treatment of the 
fact—the fact of real life, to which he prefers the 
idea. [‘I think the idea superior to the fact,’ he 
used to say.] Asto the ideas themselves, wemay 
divide his work into two groups, the religious and 
the pretty treatment of the nude. The religious 
pictures are scarcely less prettily sentimental, less 
vacuously peaceful than the others.” 


The Boston Transcript is also impressed 
by the ‘‘academic’”’ quality of his pictures. 





THE VIRGIN AND ANGELS 
(By W. A. Bouguereau) 
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**He was all accomplishment, all intellectual 
and manual facility,” it says, ‘‘ without one 
particle of inspiration or passion. His nudes 
were, as Edmond About once said, as chaste 
and proper asso many boarding-school girls.”’ 
And yet, continues The Transcript: 


‘‘What M. Bouguereau set out to do, he ac- 
complished with a perfection that leaves little or 
nothing to be desired. He was a most accom- 
plished draftsman, of the kind that is character- 
ized more by accuracy of form than freedom and 
flexibility, but there were few better academic 
draftsmen in the last quarter-century in France 
than he. Mme. Bouguereau, who was a pupil of 
her distinguished husband, may almost be said to 
vie with him in the popular estimation.” 


M. H. Spielmann, the well-known English 
art critic, gives us this pen-picture of Bou- 
guereau, in the London Daily Graphic: 


‘‘T well remember my first acquaintance with 
him. It was in his studio in the Rue Notre Dame 
des Champs, in Paris—a great apartment on the 
highest floor, stocked with accessories of all kinds, 
and leading to a conservatory studio, for daylight 
purposes. He was a genial, able bodied, jovial 
gentleman of the bourgeois type, carrying his 60 
years with ease, kind, hospitable and frank, 
dressed in a pepper and ‘salt jacket that once was 
brown, with a braided smoking cap to match, a 
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(By W. A, Bouguereau) 








ALMA PARENS 


(By W. A. Bouguereau) 


briar pipe between his lips, and a little palette on 
his thumb, as he sat perched upon a stool work- 
ing aw ay at his Salon picture, while a jar of bird’s- 
eye and a paint pot stocked with a hundred 
brushes stood ready to his hand. The picture on 
which he was at work was his ‘Spring: the Awak- 
ening of the Cupids.’ — 

“ Bouguereau's ability was undoubted, and 
his grace and elegance, it has been said, recall the 
harmonies of Gounod. When Bouguereau asked 
an artist friend to tell him exactly what he 
thought of his work, he received for a reply: ‘Of 
all those artists, my friend, who paint ouguer- 
eaus, I think you paint them best.’ And another 
friend, an impressionist, told him that his highly 
labored pictures were redolent of perspiration ; to 
which Bouguereau retorted that the impression- 
ist’s pictures weren’t redolent even of that. He 
had, indeed, an amusing native wit, and he was 
not unmoved by genuine admiration of his work; 
so that when he came to London, when the Lord 
Mayor of the day opened the Guildhall exhibition 
of French masters and entertained the painters,at 
a banquet, he was greatly touched by his host’s 
attentions, which were lavished in less measure 
on M. Carolus-Duran. Although his art is some- 
what out of fashion now, Bouguereau has filled 
a great place in his day.” 
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How Oscar Wilde Died 


The report that Oscar Wilde is living [see 
CurRENT LITERATURE for August] is em- 
phatically denied by those who are in a 
position to know the facts. ‘‘Inasmuch as 
the Americans seem to have conceived the 
strange idea that Oscar Wilde is still alive,” 
remarks the Paris correspondent of the 
Berlin Tageblatt, ‘‘it is perhaps well to state 
how he died.” The Tageblatt correspondent 
goes on to tell of a number of people in Paris 
who knew the poet after his downfall, some 
of whom saw him on his death-bed and 
followed his funeral train. ‘‘It is hard,’’ he 
proceeds, ‘‘to read without being moved to 
the quick what they have to say about the 
fate of that brilliant man whom English 
prejudice hunted to death.” And then the 
correspondent quotes M. Joseph Renaud. 

M. Renaud is the French translator of 
‘‘Intentions,’’ the book in which Wilde laid 
down his artistic creed, and in a new preface 
he gives explicit details in regard to Wilde’s 
last days. The poet, so we are told, used to 
frequent a bar on the Boulevard des Italiens, 
whose customers were ‘‘sports,” rather than 
literary men. 


“The dandy of ‘green carnation’ memories, 
the master wont to instruct duchesses in the 
rules of elegance, who was so rich and so beautiful, 
the great poet in verse and prose, the wonderful 
talker of former days, now swaggered grotesquely 
in an old, ready-made suit from the ‘Belle 
Jardiniére!’ His hands were badly manicured, 
his cuffs celluloid. He was unable to write; 
his brain was tired out and his only audience 
were the old habitués of the bar, who paid his 
reckoning out of curiosity. Ali that was left of 
him was his golden voice and his great blue eyes, 
like those of a child. I saw him frequently in 
that place. He had neither money, nor clothes, 
nor true friends.” 


Yet his old pride had not deserted him. 
One day Fernand Xau, the late publisher of 
the Journal, asked him to write an article for 
him every week. He added brutally, that 
after the noise which the trial had made he 
would be sure to score a success. But here 
Mr. Wilde flashed up. ‘‘Thank you,” he 
said, ‘‘I am quite satisfied with my successes 
before that event.” And of course the 
articles were never written. 

“Side by side with this nobler aspect of 
his nature,’’ M. Renaud goes on to say, 
‘went his desire to impress people, which 
in fact seems to have increased in proportion 
with his misery. One evening he 
asks for cigarettes. The waiter brings him a 


package of ‘Maryland.’ He refuses totake 
them, nor does another brand find more 
favor. ‘No let me have some with gold 
tips!’ The waiter goes to get the brand 
desired and on his return Mr. Wilde hands 
him a twenty-franc gold piece. Then the 
poet lights a cigarette and utters a con- 
temptuous ‘Pah.’ When the waiter returns 
with the change, he waves his hands. ‘Ah, 
keep the whole. That may give 
me the illusion that the cigarettes are 
good!’ ” 

“His last months,’’ M. Renaud continues, 
“‘were terrible. One of my colleagues who 
witnessed everything cannot speak of it 
without tears in his eyes.” 


‘“*A severe attack of influenza, which lasted five 
days, freed the great writer from his suffering. 
Before he died he became a Catholic, for the 
beauty of the ritual of the Church had always 
captivated his soul. [Opinions as t6 this ques- 
tion differ. Mr. Wilde speaks of himself as a 
born skeptic in ‘‘De Profundis”’ and his friends 
ve | that the unction was administered by mis- 
take and when he was no longer conscious. THE 
TRANSLATOR.] The next day onmy return from 
Italy I was surprised by the news of his death. 
The ——— of an English magazine gave 
me his address and the pseudonym under which 
he had chosen to live. The hotel in 
which he died was one of those miserable places 
which are called in the popular papers ‘ Houses of 
Crime.’ A veritable Hercules of a porter led 
me through a long, evil-smelling corridor. At 
last the odor of some disinfectant struck my nos- 
trils. An open door. A little quadrangular 
room. I stood before the corpse. 

‘‘His whitish, emaciated face, strangely al- 
tered through the growth of a beard after death, 
seemed to be lost in profound contemplation. A 
hand, cramped in agony, still clutched the dirty 
bed cloth. There was no one to watch by his 
body. Only much later they sent him some 
flowers. The noise of the street pierced the 
thin walls of the building. A stale odor filled 
the air. Ah, what loneliness, what anend! I 
bethought me of the army of courtiers that was 
wont to throng about him in London, and amon 
whom there were always the most celebrat 
names of the aristocracy both of blood and of 
letters. He seemed then like a mighty monarch, 
lord over all the treasures that civilization can 
bestow. And now. a ae 


M. Renaud was unable to attend the 
funeral. Ernest La Jeunesse, who was one 
of the few who accompanied the dead poet 
to the graveyard of Bayneux, tells us that 
thirteen persons followed the funeral pro- 
cession, It may not be inappropriate to 
mention that the unlucky number was also 
represented at the funeral of Heine. 
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A Unique Figure in Juvenile Literature 


Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, who died at Tan- 
nersville, N. Y., on August 21, occupied a 
unique place in the history of juvenile liter- 
ature in America. She was the editor-in- 
chief of St. Nicholas ever since the founda- 
tions of the magazine, thirty-two years ago, 
and previously to that time was associated 
with Harriet Beecher Stowe in the conduct 
of a periodical called Hearth and Home. She 
was the author of a children’s classic, ‘‘ Hans 
Brinker, or The Silver Skates,’’ which has 
been translated into half a dozen languages, 
and wrote some excellent poems, one of 
which we reprint in 


when we say that Mrs. Dodge lacks, perhaps, 
something of Miss Alcott’s buoyancy Tt unflag- 
ging humor, and something also of Miss Alcott’s 
sentimentality.” 


The Post goes on to speak of Mrs. Dodge’s 
work on St. Nicholas: 


“‘As editor, however, rather than as author, 
Mrs. Dodge rendered her best service. In this 
field her work has furnished pleasure and intellec- 
tual stimulus to hundreds of thousands. The 
only other periodical to compare in influence with 
the St. Nicholas is the Youth’s Companion, which 
appeals to a somewhat more mature constituency. 
The St. Nicholas was founded in 1873 and soon a f 
sorbed Our Young Folks, for which loin T. Trow- 

bridge was then the star 





the Department of Re- 
cent Poetry. 

The tidings of her 
death, remarks the 
New York Evening 
Post, “will bring a pang 
of regret to boys and 
girls of all ages.”” The 
same paper says fur- 
ther: 


“It was in 1865 that 
she achieved her first 
great success in ‘Hans 
Brinker.’ The story is 
a good one, vivacious, 
wholesome, and a capital 
age 9 of life in Holland. 

e had been suffering 
from an excessof didactic 
literature for children— 
perhaps a reaction from 
the freedom, not to say 
naughtiness, of the eigh- 
teenth century. ‘Sand- 
ford and Merton,’ by 
Thomas Day, had led the 
way for hundreds of 
sermons and lessons of 
worldly wisdom in a thin 
disguise of narrative. In 
this country the ‘Rollo’ books by Abbott had 
carried the type to its logical development. For 
writing of this kind the Sunday-school libraries, 
then swiftly growing in every town and hamlet, 
formed a wide market. In the latter fifties Will- 
iam Taylor Adams (Oliver Optic) had broken the 
mould by constructing stories of rapid movement 
crammed with adventure. But his plots were 
mechanical and his heroes were preposterous 

ouths of superhuman intelligence and heroism. 

n the same period Trowbridge was offering a far 
less distorted vision of the world. Mrs. Dodge 
shared with him the honor of showing that ‘ju- 
venile fiction’ could contain plenty of action while 
the characters remained sane and convincing. 
Among contemporaries she stands closest to 
Louisa May Alcott. Wedo not forget that amus- 
ing skit ‘Miss Maloney on the Chinese Question’ 











MARY MAPES DODGE 
For thirty-two years editor of St. Nicholas 


writer. In that golden 
era the St. Nicholas pub- 
lished several of Trow- 
bridge’s best tales, ‘The 
Young Surveyor’ and 
others of the Jack Haz- 
ard’ series; Noah Brooks’ 
‘Boy Emigrants,’ Miss 
Alcott’s ‘Eight Cousins,’ 
and some of the wittiest 
and most whimsical of 
Frank R. Stockton’s 
short sketches. Surely 
that is a noble muster 
roll. Graybeards of forty 
will testify to the eager- 
ness with which, they 
awaited the mail that 
brought the St. Nicholas, 
to the gusto with which 
they plunged into the 
fresh instalment of Trow- 
bridge or Miss Alcott, to 
the earnestness with 
which they begged to sit 
up a little later that 
night, and to the bright, 
troubled dreams in which 
they lived over the fasci- 
nating adventures. But 
in a day or two the mag- 
azine had been read from 
cover to cover, including 
the alluring advertisements of bargains in foreign 
stamps and jig-saws; and twenty-eight long days 
stretched away before the next issue. The boy or 
girl who never saw the St. Nicholas in the seven- 
ties and eighties was robbed of one of the legiti- 
mate joys of childhood. The vitality of those 
first numbers is proved by their hold upon a new 
generation. To-dayour young people find intheold 
bound volumes quite as much delight as inthecop- 
ies that fall fresh from the press—perhaps more.” 





_ Mrs. Dodges’ death occurred a few days 
previous to that of Hezekiah Butterworth, 
who also played an important part in shaping 
juvenile literature in this country. He was 
editor of The Youth’s Companion (Boston) 
from 1870 to 1894. 

















The Duel 


This striking series of 
pictures, portraying the 
duel throughout the ages, 
is the work of Fortuny 
Matania, a young Ital- 
ian artist, and was de- 
signed to decorate the 
fencing-room of an ar- 
mory near Naples. 

Matania, who has 
won considerable fame 
by his beautiful work, 
published in the Jilus- 
trazione Italiana and 
other European illus- 
trated papers, has lately 
completed a period of 
voluntary military serv- 
ice in the Eighth Regi- 
ment of the Bersaglieri. 
During this time he has 
been living in the pictur- 
esque armory of Pizzo- 
falcone, overlooking Ve- 
suvius and the Bay of 
Naples. 

Inspired by military 
enthusiasm and the beau- 
ties of the surrounding 
country, he was im- 
pelled to decorate the 
soldiers’ quarters with 
some specimens of his 
art. He noticed that the 
fencing-room of the 
armory had three doors 
on each side and an arch 
over each door. These 
six arches suggested the 
idea of six paintings 
harmonizing with the 
hall, and devoted to the 
history of the duel. 

The first picture shows 
the primitive duel. Two 
men, almost naked, 
scantily covered with a 
few skins, are fighting 
with clubs for the favors 
of a pretty. woman who 
anxiously watches the 
progress of the duel. 

It is undoubtedly love 
that has prompted the 
first armed encounter. 

In the second picture 
we see a_ gladiatorial 

















In All Ages 


combat in the Coliseum. 
The slave negro, the 
Numid Retiarium, has 
defeatedthe Roman glad- 
iator by entangling him 
in his terrible net. 
{ The third and fourth 
pictures take us back to 
the days of chivalry. 
They portray a duel on 
z horseback, in a secluded 
field, and a duel on foot, 
in the neighborhood of a 
feudal castle. We live 
again in the Middle Ages, 
a time of crusades and 
tournaments, when 
warriors were clad in 
coats of mail and carried 
polished steel shields. 
The fifth painting is 
conceived in the spirit of 
} 





Alexandre Dumas (pére) 
from whose marvelous 
novelsthe present genera- 
tion has gained a knowl- 
edge of French history., 
Two knights are fighting 
beside a church. From 
the half-open door the 
sexton looks on, terror- 
stricken, while far off on 
the road some valets are 
conveying to a carriage 
the lady who is responsi- 
ble for the shedding of 
noble blood. 

The sixth picture de- 
picts the most modern 
form of combat—the 
duel with swords. An 
officer of the Bersaglieri 
and a civilian are fight- 
ing, in presence of wit- 
nesses, officers and civil- 
ians. No woman ap- 
pears in this picture, for 
the reason that morals 
(that is to say, customs) 
have changed. But as 
love is ever the same, it 
is quite safe to assume 
that a lady is concealed 
in her carriage, hidden 
in some secluded spot 
near to the place of com- 
bat. 
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Progress of the New “World Language,” Esperanto. 


A congress of Esperantists was recently 
held at Boulogne, and the accounts in the 
French papers of the proceedings and 
characteristics of this gathering indicate that 
the new language, ‘‘the auxiliary inter- 
national tongue,’’ founded a few years ago 
by a Warsaw physician, Dr. Zamenhof, has 
made remarkable progress. 

The congress was attended by several hun- 
dred delegates from twenty-three countries. 
The delegates claimed to represent 250,000 
Esperantists. All the speeches, resolutions, 
debates and conversations of the delegates 
were delivered or carried on in Esperanto. 
A hymn was sung in that language, and at 
special evening entertainments dramatic and 
poetic recitations and plays, original as well as 
translated, were rendered in Esperanto. In 
the plays—one was a translation of Moliére’s, 
““Au Medicine Malgré Lui;” another of 
Labiche’s ‘‘ Marriage Forcé,’”’ and a third 
an original comedy, ‘‘A Liar for Love’’— 
Russians, Italians, Frenchmen, Swedes, 
Germans and Poles assumed parts. Among 
the classics that have been translated into 
Esperanto are ‘‘Hamlet,’’ Homer, La Fon- 
taine, etc. Philosophical and metaphysical 
works have likewise been rendered into it, 
and were displayed at an exposition held in 
the municipal theater. 

The Esperantists claim that their language 
is not only simple, easy to acquire, useful for 
all ordinary purposes of travel and inter- 
national intercourse, but in the true sense, 
literary and beautiful. It does not, they 
say, sacrifice finer meanings, shades and 
subtleties of expression, pregnant and 
significant idioms. Poetry, tragedy, humor, 
metaphysics are possible in it. 

Emile Berr, of the Paris Figaro, attended 
the congress and asked the founder of 
Esperanto to tell him how he conceived and 
originated itand howit has been disseminated. 
He describes Dr. Zamenhof as a shy, gentle 
little man of 46 years, a practising physician, 
a subject of the Czar. The doctor speaks 
several languages, has a wife who speaks 
nothing but Russian (and Esperanto), and 
has humanitarian aspirations and high ideals 
of human happiness and harmony. He 
is quoted as follows: 


“‘The primary idea is as old as I am myself. 
From infancy I had been haunted by the feeling 
that men are cruelly separated by diversity of 
language, and that this separation is a fruitful 


source of misunderstandings, conflicts, irrational 
hatreds. And I had cherished the dream of 
founding a universal language that, without 
supplanting any, might be an auxiliary to all. 

“At first I thought of Latin. I worked on it, 
trying to fashion it into a living tongue by adding 
words and forms rendered necessary by the 
science, affairs and ideas of the present time. 
Subsequently I renounced the scheme, as it 
seemed a simpler task to create a wholly new 
language. ; 

“The enterprise was so enormous that I was 
often discouraged. I would forget the words 
after inventing them. Then another idea oc- 
curred to me—to learn the principal languages 
used by mankind; to retain the essential ele- 
ments, the forms common to most of them, and 
to affiliate them in a simplified idiom, recon- 
structed in accordance with strict logic, freed 
from all difficulties and eccentricities which 
render the study of any language so difficult. 

‘‘Such a language has a two-fold advantage: 
It is easy to acquire, in a grammatical sense, 
while from a linguistic point of view, it is a 
language three-fourths of whose vocabulary one 
knows before one has begun to study it, since 
most of the words are taken from known models 
—French, English, German, Latin and Greek.”’ 


The name Esperanto is the accidental 
result of the fact that the first pamphlet in 
which Dr. Zamenhof put it forth was signed 
Esperanto—that is the man who hopes. It 
is the readers and commentators who 
applied the author’s pen-name to the lan- 
guage itself. ‘‘Some day,’”’ says M. Berr, 
“the story, recorded in history, will make 
strange reading. For terrible indeed were 
the years that followed the birth of Esper- 
anto. The little doctor spent his last copper 
upon a propaganda supported only by 
friends as poverty stricken as himself; no 
dreams of wealth had he during that period 
of dreams and crushing work, and the only 
practice he had left was among the poor, 
whom he treated free of cost. But those 
evil days are gone, and now Dr. Zamenhof 
looks forward with tranquil pleasure to the 
future of his enterprise.” 

Esperanto rests on sixteen rules, and these 
are inflexible. No exceptions are per- 
mitted. The roots of existing words are 
taken, and the spelling is absolutely phonetic. 
The root of a word being given, the addition 
of a certain letter makes it a verb, of another 
letter an adjective, of another an adverb. 
Thus love in Esperanto is amo; to love, amt; 
lover, amé. 

The whole language can be learned in a 
month—in six weeks at the most, and those 
with a marked linguistic faculty learn it in 
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two weeks. The Esperantists believe that 
the steady and rapid advance of the new 
universal language isa certainty. At present 
the French head the list of converts, and 


during the congress at Boulogne in many 
hotels and business places this sign was 
prominent: ‘‘Ani parolas en Esperanto” 
(Esperanto Spoken Here). 





Andrew Lang’s Literary Adventures 


Mr. Andrew Lang styles himself an ad- 
venturer. Yet his exploits are undertaken 
without risk or hardship, and they may be 
best rehearsed in the quiet study with 
“‘fourfeetonthefender.’’ ‘To write of one’s 
own ‘adventures among books,’’’ he says, 
*‘may be to provide anecdotage more or less 
trivial, more or less futile, but, at least, it 
is to write histori- 
cally.”” Having won- 
dered that a Biogra- 
phia Literaria had so 
seldom been at- 
tempted—a biography 
or autobiography of 
a man in his relation 
with other minds 
through books—Mr. 
Lang set out to ac- 
complish the task him- 
self.* At the outset 
he tells us his journey- 
ings are “frankly 
bookish,’”’ and are for 
the bookish. The 
habit of reading he 
likens to opium taking, 
for, though more in- 
nocent, like opium, 
“it unlocks to us artifi- 
cial paradises.” It is 
into a few of these 
“artificial paradises”’ 
that Mr. Lang, in this 
volume, invites his 
readers. 

Before setting out 
upon this voyage of exploration the author 
spreads out his credentials as guide for the 
journey. It takes all sorts to make a world, 
he quotes; ‘‘some are soldiers from the cradle, 
some merchants, some orators; nothing but a 
love of books was the gift given to me by the 
fairies.” Perhaps because of this so many 
have from time to time applied to him for 





*ADVENTURES AMONG Books. By Andrew Lang. Long- 
mans, Green & Company. 





ANDREW LANG 
He says: “Some are soldiers from the cradle,some *; first love of men and 


merchants, some orators; nothing but a love of books 
was the gift given to me by the fairies.” 


advice and suggestion in regard to books and 
reading. From young men, especially in 
America, has he been besieged at one time 
and another for direction. To all such 
requests for ‘‘ courses of reading’’ he genially, 
generously, replies: ‘“‘ Distrust a course of 
reading! People who really care for books 
read all of them. There is no other course. 
Let this be a reply. 
No other answer shall 
they get from me, the 
inquiring young men.” 

Mr. Lang is a be- 
liever in first love; but 
first love in books he 
thinks a deeper thing 
than first love between 
man and woman. Just 
here he proves himself 
a kind of poet laureate 
of the book world. To 
Tennyson, 


Deep as love, deep as first love 


was the alpha and the 
omega of intense and 
cherished memories. 
But Mr. Lang has 
another outlook: 


“People talk, in 
novels, about the delight 
ofa first love. Onemay 
venture todoubt whether 
ges Age ge knows 
which was his, or her, 


’ women, but about our 
* first loves in books there 
. can be nomistake. They 
were, and remain, the dearest of all; after boy- 
hood the bloom is off the literary rye. . . . 
As long as we live we hope to read, but we 
‘never can recapture the first fine, careless rap- 
pore Besides, one begins to write, and that is 
atal.” 


Among the adventures is an essay on 
“The Boy” which anyone with the boy 
spirit will enjoy. ‘‘As a humble student of 
savage life,” he begins, “I have found it 
necessary to make researches into the man- 
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ners and customs of boys. Boys are not 
what a vain people suppose. If you meet 
them in the holidays, you find them affable 
and full of kindness and good qualities. 
They will condescend to your weakness at 
lawn-tennis, they will aid you in your selec- 
tion of fly-hooks, and, to be brief, wil] behave 
with much more than the civility of tame 
Zulus or red men on a missionary settle- 
ment.”” There is a smack of Stevenson here. 
And when Mr. Lang writes of Stevenson 
there is the suggestion of kinship between 
them. Perhaps it was the boy in them both. 

First impressions do not always prove 
accurate, as is disclosed in Mr. Lang’s ac- 
count of his first impressions of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. The meeting occurred at 
Mentone, in 1873. 

“‘He looked as, in my eyes, he always did look, 
more like a lass than a lad, with a rather long, 
smooth oval face, brown hair worn at greater 
length than is common, large lucid eyes, but 
whether blue or brown I cannot remember; if 
brown, certainly light brown. On appealing to 
the authority of a lady, I learn that brown was 
the hue. He was like nobody else 
whom I ever met. I shall not deny that 
my first impression was not wholly favorable. 
‘Here,’ I thought, ‘is one of your zosthetic young 
men, though a very clever one.’”’ 

Presently Mr. Lang found to his surprise 
that Stevenson was unable to walk beyond 
a short distance, and he himself thought his 
thread of life nearly spun. ‘‘Ordered south” 
had just appeared. It was largely responsi- 
ble for Mr. Lang’s change of mind regarding 
his young fellow countryman. 

“Despite his eccentricities in manner and 
dress,’’ continues Mr. Lang, ‘‘ Mr. Stevenson 
possessed, more than any man I ever met, 
the power of making other men fall in love 
with him. I mean that he excited a passion- 
ate admiration and affection, so much so 
that I verily believe some men were jealous 
of other men’s places in his liking.” 

Two American bookmen have engaged 
Mr. Lang’s attention—Holmes and Haw- 
thorne. Holmes he saw once, at a dinner 
given by James Russell Lowell. ‘“‘He 
struck me as being wonderfully erect, active, 
and vivacious for his great age. . He 
spoke much and freely, but rather as if he 
were wound up to speak, so to say—wound 
up by a sense of duty to himself and 
kindness to strangers, who were natur- 
ally curious about so well known a man.” 
Of the theology of Dr. Holmes, Mr. Lang 
believes that his whole creed may be summed 
up in the two words ‘Pater Noster.” 


Whereas in Hawthorne, ‘‘you see the old 
horror of sin, the old terror of conscience, the 
old dread of witchcraft, the old concern 
about conduct, converted into esthetic 
sources of literary pleasure, ofliterary effects.” 
An opinion couched in terms so generous as 
the following is full of interest: “‘If America 
possesses a classic author, that author is 
decidedly Hawthorne. His renown is un- 
impeached, his greatness is probably per- 
manent, because he is at once such an 
original and personal genius, and such a 
judicious and determined artist.” Or again, 
he did not make a “moral, or social, or 
political purpose the end and aim of his art. 

. He did not intend nor expect to 
better people.”” He did not hope that 
the Awful Example of the Rev. Arthur 
Dimmesdale would “persuade readers to 
‘make a clean breast’ of their iniquities. 
It was the moral situation that interested 
him, not the edifying effect of his picture of 
that situation upon the minds of novel 
readers.’’ Surely a British criticism this, 
made of Mr. Dimmesdale: ‘‘He was not only 
immoral; he was unsportsmanlike. He had 
no more pluck than a church mouse.”’ And 
thus is Hawthorne summed up: “There are 
geniuses more sunny, large, and glad than 
Hawthorne’s, none more original, more sure- 
footed, in his own realm of moonlight and 
twilight.” 

William Morris is another author who 
receives unstinted praise. ‘‘The peculiar 
qualities of Keats, and Tennyson, and 
Virgil are not among the gifts of Mr. Morris. 
As people say of Scott in his long poems, so 
it may be said of Mr. Morris—that he does 
not furnish many quotations, does not 
glitter in ‘jewels five words long.’’’ What 
he did was to try to ‘‘ make life as full and as 
beautiful as may be, by love, and adventure, 
andart. The hideousness of modern indus- 
trialism was oppressing to Mr. Morris; that 
hideousness he was doing his best to relieve 
and redeem, by poetry, and by all the many 
arts and crafts in which he was a master.” 
It is a significant tribute that Mr. Lang pays 
William Morris: 

“To all who desire the restoration of beauty 
in modern life, Mr. Morris has been a benefactor 
almost without example. Indeed, were ade- 
quate knowledge mine, Mr. Morris’s poetry 
should have been criticized as only a part of the 
vast industry of his life in many crafts and man 
arts. His place in English life and literature is 
unique as it is honorable. He did what he de- 


sired to do—he made vast additions to simple 
and stainless pleasures.”’ 
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Religion and Ethics 





Does it Pay the Modern Man to Pray? 


This question is raised by Prof. Benjamin 
W. Bacon, of Yale University, and was evi- 
dently suggested by a conviction that there 
is a growing disposition to answer it in the 
negative. Writing in ‘The Congregationalist 
and Christian World (Boston), he says: 


“The modern man when he asks this question 
is not thinking of expressions of adoration, 
gratitude and praise toward the Creator. He 
may admit that men are not 

better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer. 
But his common sense rebels when he sees prayer 
represented as if it were a spell or incantation by 
which the finite will can override the Infinite, 
while illusion, miscalled ‘faith’ is invoked to 
veil its impotence. His moral sense rebels when 
it is set forth as a kind of spiritual gymnastic not 
really affecting the result, but wholesome for the 
soul in helping it to adjust itself to the inevitable. 

: Unless there be a real and personal inter- 
change, an obtaining of that which unasked 
would not have been received, prayer lacks for 
him its vital element.” 


The modern perception of the uniformity 
of nature and the unbroken domain of law, 
continues Professor Bacon, ‘‘makes the idea 
of miracle or answer to prayer (for both rest 
essentially on the same basis, and are classed 
together in the teaching of Jesus), incon- 
ceivable, save in the line of natural causa- 
tion.’”’ Furthermore: 


‘‘We do not, and we ought not to expect God 
to act otherwise than in accordance with those 
modes of His action which we have learned to 
designate natural law. But before men learned so 
to designate them, and while as yet there was no 
better term than the ‘will of God,’ Jesus taught 
that it was impious to ‘tempt’ that manifested 
will by foolhardy defiance of danger, or demand 
‘signs from heaven’ when there was sufficient 
evidence in the ‘signs of the times.’ The very 
last conceivable thing of him who ‘humbled him- 
self and became obedient unto death,’ is that he 
should seek to impose his will upon God. His 
sweeping promises of omnipotent power to the 
‘prayer of faith’ are therefore explicitly or 
implicitly thus conditioned. In fact the rigid 
determination of his time presented the equiva- 
lent objection, in its insistence that ‘all things are 
foreordained.’ This objection could be met 
indeed by the answer, ‘The asking itself is one 
of the foreseen conditions; God withholds the 
unasked gift that when asked and so received it 
may have double worth.’ But Jesus’ answer to 
the growing skepticism of his age was chiefly the 
practical one of a demonstration in his own 


mighty works and those which he trained and 
commissioned all his followers to do, that the 
prayer of faith does work wonders, however you 
account for the fact. That answer is valid to- 
day.” 

Taking a practical illustration from con- 
temporary religious life, Professor Bacon 
points to the success of the Christian Science 
movement as convincing evidence of the 
power of prayer. ‘In my judgment,” he 
says, ‘‘the theology of so-called Christian 
Scientists is as weak and irrational as their 
philosophy and science; but they do believe 
in prayer and apply their belief.’ He adds: 
“Were we as impartially scientific as Charcot 
of La Salpetriére and other investigators of 
the laws of mental therapeutics, we might 
perhaps recognize that the so-called Chris- 
tian Scientist has turned to account a neg- 
lected factor of legitimate practice, and 
might seek to develop the method of ‘sug- 
gestion’ in preventive and curative hygiene. 
Had we the simplicity of Jesus’ religious in- 
sight, it would enable us correspondingly to 
identify that neglected element of the relig- 
ious life which the New Testament desig- 
nates ‘the prayer of faith.’’”’ To quote 
again: 

‘Natural law, so far as known, is to the modern 
Christian a revelation of the divine will. If he 
appreciates the teaching of Jesus, it is therefore a 
limitation on his asking. ut this restriction on 
the field of prayer is neither novel nor injurious. 
As before, its omnipotence is to work God’s will, 
not ours. And the unknown is still extensive. 
To say nothing of the field of thanksgiving, of 
fellowship, of that joyful entrance into the divine 
will which is far more than mere resignation, 
things which we perceive to play a large part in 
the real practice of the men of prayer from 
David down, there is limitless room for that effect- 
ual, fervent supplication that ‘availeth much,’ 
because addressed to him who, though his work- 
ing be invariably through law, is not the servant 
but the Master of nature. He is now, as ever, the 


Hearer and Answerer of Prayer. But he does 
‘wait to be asked.’”’ 


Professor Bacon concludes: 


“It is, then, not a wholly unconditional answer 
that we return to the question, ‘Does it pay the 
modern man to pray?’ If by ‘prayer’ is meant a 
mere religious exercise that comes so‘near hypoc- 
risy as not even to ‘believe that it receives th. 
things it asks for,’ the proposition is scarcely 
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worth sustaining. If by ‘prayer’ is meant the 
magic of a miscalled ‘age of faith, dreaming 
again of overriding the Infinite by the finite will; 
above all, if the birthright of an era of scientific 
revelation is to be sold for the pottage of illusion, 
then emphatically, No. If, however, there be a 
new dawning of the great principle of the prayer 
of faith—faith neither blind nor disobedient— 


‘availing much in its working’ because opening 
channels for the grace of God that wisely. waits 
to be asked, and yet does work through law; then 
we may thank God for a new age of faith better 
worthy the name. For the ‘modern man’ will 
find, as of old, that ‘he that asketh receiveth, and 
he that seeketh findeth and to him that knocketh 
the door is opened.’’’ 


A German Poet’s Bold Portrayal of Christ 


Unquestionably the most original figure 
in the contemporary religious circles of 
Austria and Germany is the poet, novelist, 
dramatist and lay-preacher, Peter Rosegger. 
His verses and tales of peasant life, his 
plays and pamphlets, are regarded as classics 
of modern pastoral literature and have won 
the deepest affection of two nations. His 
life of Jesus, entitled ‘‘I. N. R. I.”’ (Jesus 
Nazarenus Rex Judzorum)* and _ briefly 
referred to in these pages last month, has 
been perhaps the most notable religious 
work, from a popular view point, published 
during the last twelve months; it is now 
in its thirtieth to fortieth edition, and still 
continues to excite wide spread critical com- 
ment. 

In this work Rosegger has endeavored to 
represent Jesus and his surroundings as the 
naive artists of the Middle Ages represented 
them, and as the modern followers of Millet, 
in France, and Defregger, in Germany, have 
depicted them, not with any attempt at his- 
torical accuracy, but in the simple peasant 
costume of the artist’s own times. The 
book carries a sub-title, ‘‘The Glad Tidings 
of a Poor Culprit.’’ It is supposed to have 
been written in the death-chamber by a 
condemned murderer. Out of childhood 
memories, quaint legends, and his own sad 
knowledge of life’s depths, the hapless 
wight weaves a story of ‘‘the living faith 
and the living Jesus.” The controlling 
thought of the work is exemplified in this 
typical conversation between Jesus and his 
disciples. One of them, brooding by the 
wayside as he rests at the Master’s feet, 
utters these words, half to himself: 

‘*« Whether it be Brahma, the reposeful, or 
Osiris, the enlightener, or Jehovah, the wrathful, 
or Zeus, the loving, or Jupiter, the contender, or 


Wotan, the conqueror, or God Our Father,—me- 
thinks in the end it all comes to the same thing. 


*I. N. R. I.: Frohe] Botschaft eines armen Siinders. By 
Peter Rosegger. L. Staackmann, Leipzig. 


‘“‘At this they start and glance at the Master, 
in expectation of a stern rebuke. For a little 
Jesus is silent; then quietly he speaks these 
words: ‘Do good, aye, unto them that hate you.’ 

“‘Hardly can they grasp what he has said,— 
how by these words he indicates the unthinkable 
difference that there is between all other teach- 
ings and his own.”’ 


The following is a typical passage of a 
different kind, showing Rosegger’s collo- 
quial method: 


“On that same night [of the Baptism] Mary is 
sitting in her bedlchamber in Nazareth, busy with 
her sewing. Again and again she drops her work 
to peer out of the window, for she cannot go to 
rest until Jesus comes. As he strode forth from 
the house, two days ago, he had turned on the 
threshold and, catching her glance, said simply, 
‘Mother, I go to the Father.’ 

“She had thought he was going. outside the 
village to pray at Joseph’s grave, as had so often 
been his wont. or the city of the dead is a 
place of quiet. Now that he fails to return 
home, after two long days, her anxiety increases. 
All through the night she has been sitting up 
waiting for him. 

“‘ As the morning dawns she hears her neighbors 
gossiping in the village street. One of them ex- 
claims, ‘Do you know, they say that the Carpen- 
ter has gone to join the ‘‘ Forerunner,” and that 
he’s let himself be baptised ?’ 

“*Well! Isn’t that just like him? One high- 
flier running after another! Birds ofa feather!’ 

““*Tf you said false prophets, you’d come nearer 
themark. What else can you call a mere mortal, 
when he pretends to wash away sins with a hand- 
ful of water?’ 

“Here a mule-driver from Sidon, who is passing 
by, jeersatthem. ‘Ah,there youare! See what 
you Israelites are coming to with your everlasting 
ablutions. Anyhow, it’s an easy way of getting 
scot-free of yoursins!’ 

““*Dear, dear! the things one hears nowadays! 
No wonder everyone is prophesying the end of 
this world.’ 

“*T say,’ one of them whispers in a friend’s 
ear, ‘to my thinking, that were a small loss.’ 

‘John’s got the fever, too. Do you know 
what he’s forever saying now?’ 

““The young Carpenter’s apprentice, you 
mean? Oh, that fellow never said anything 
worth listening to.’ 

“*But do you know what he keeps saying? 
He strides along the road with his hair streaming 
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in the wind; every now and then he throws out 
his arms and mutters to himself, ‘‘The Word is 
made Flesh! The Word is made Flesh!” ’” 

“They shake their heads ominously. But 
Mary sits with her mending in her lap, gazing out 
of the window.’’ 


One of the most difficult of Christ’s par- 
ables, that of the unjust steward, is treated 
in this way: 


‘Another of his parables concerning the King- 
dom of Heaven disturbs the disciples, the one 
about the unrighteous steward praised by his 
lord because he so cleverly provided for his own 
future out of the funds entrusted to him. It 
seems that this steward knew he would be dis- 
charged and so 
secretly deducted 
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crumb of bread, which I just now gave to the 
Master. 

‘“*So the piece of bread had gone around the 
whole circle of hungry wayfarers, from Matthew 
to the Master, from him to John, then from one 
to the other until it comes back into Matthew’s 
hands. While all arenonplussed at the idea that 
none of their number needed a bite of bread, the 
Master smiles and says, ‘Now, ye that so gladly 
behold miracles,—here is another Twelve men 
fed with one piece of bread.’ 

“**Tt was not the bread that worked the miracle, 
Lord! Neither was it the Word!’ ‘ 

‘**No, friends, it was Love.’” 


Rosegger’s book has been subjected to 
severe criticism. 





something from 
what his lord’s 
debtors owed him, 
and thus _ insured 
their good influences 
for the future. And 
he did rightly! 

‘“** What!’ they ob- 
jected, ‘Can a man 
buy the Kingdom of 
Heaven with money 
that does not belong 
to him?’ 

“A mule-driver 
breaks in, ‘The way 
the story strikes me 
is like this: Not a 
single one of usowns 
anything on this 
earth. We are all 
only trustees of cer- 
tain property, and if 
we give part of it to 
the needy, why, of 
course, we areunjust 
stewards because we 
are giving something 
that doesn’t belong 
tous. And yet, for 
allthat, we are doing 
right.’ 

‘This explanation 








‘** Think of it!’’ ex- 
claims a writer in 
the Christliche 
Welt (Marburg), 
‘fa man who, de- 
spite his invalu- 
able support 
of Protestant 
churchwork, is in 
every way so man- 
ifestly a Catholic; 
a manwho bothers 
his head so little 
about historical 
accuracy that he 
writes ‘Phariten’ 
and ‘ Rabiten,’ for 
‘Pharisees’ and 
‘Rabbis,’ and 
‘ Barrab’ for ‘ Bar- 
abbas’; a man, 
who, even when 
narrating the life 
of Jesus, cannot 
suppress that mis- 
chievous rustic hu- 








causes much head- 
shaking; the rich 
and those learned in 
the Scriptures espe- 
cially cannot grasp 
it. Lifting up his 
voice, Jesus prays: ‘I praise thee, Father, that Thou 
hast revealed many things to the simple minded, 
that are concealed from the worldly wise. 
Blessed is he that is not offended by my teach- 
ings!’” 


Here is an account of a ‘‘miracle’’ not 
included in the New Testament narrative: 


“Brother Philip comes up and twitches his 
sleeve. Silently he presses a piece of bread into 
Simon’s hand. Simon takes it, but only to offer 
it to Matthew. 

‘“* *Whagis all this?’ demands the latter. 

*** Philip gave it to me, but I don’t need it.’ 

“Why, man!’ cries Matthew, ‘this is our last 


PETER ROSEGGER 


His life of Jesus, ‘I, N. R, I.,” is regarded as the most notable religious 
work, from a popular view-point, published during the last year. 


mor which has so 
endeared his other 
books to his read- 
ers,—such a man 
dares to appropri- 
ate material which is of all others the sublim- 
est andsacredest to Christians, and proceeds 
to deck the Gospel story in the oddest disguise 
known to romance, and thereafter cherishes 
the conviction that his work will have an 
uplifting influence and will bring many a 
reader into closer contact with the Savior!”’ 
Another critic asserts that ‘‘the wondrous 
homeliness of the New Testament story has 
here given place to tiresome, wishy-washy 
twaddle, into which a mass of legendary 
embellishment has been obtruded.” These 
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and similar strictures are best answered in 
the author’s own words: 


“The Jesus found within book covers is not the 
Savior of each and every man ; he alone is the 
Redeemer that is found inmen’s hearts. Herein 
lies the mystery of the Savior’s immortal powers, 
that unto each mortal he is just the one whom 
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that same mortal most needs. In the Gospels 
we read that at sundry times and sundry places 
Jesus appeared to men under a different guise. 
That should be a lesson to us to grudge no man 
the Jesus his soul craves for. If it be but the 
Jesus of love and trustfulness it is surely the 
right one.” 


Happiness as the Test of Moral Conduct 


Those who are genuinely happy are moral 
persons; those who are unhappy and fail to 
realize happiness are immoral. Such, in 
effect, is the startling doctrine preached by 
Dr. C. Hanford Henderson, a prominent 
American educator, in his recently published 
book, ‘‘The Children of Good Fortune.’’* 
He admits that there are difficulties in this 
view, and meets them frankly: 


“To acknowledge happiness as the supreme 
subjective end of conduct seems at first sight an 
acknowledgment that all conduct must be good, 
since all conduct, consciously or unconsciously, 
is directed towards that end. But the pleasure- 
lover is so far from being by necessity a moral 
person that he merits much too often the severe 
criticism of the more ascetic. We have here a 
situation which demands adequate explanation, 
and which it is of the utmost importance to mo- 
rality to explain,—on the one side, persons pursu- 
ing with might and main the admitted goal of 
moral conduct, happiness, and, on the other side, 
the entirely just criticism that their conduct is 
not only not moral, but too frequently is highly 
immoral. I emphasize the riddle because I be- 
lieve it to be at bottom the obstacle which pre- 
vents many persons from accepting a rational 
system of morals; the obstacle which prevents 
obedience to a splendid old text: ‘Serve the Lord 
with gladness;’ the obstacle which forces many a 
severe moralist to regard the quest of good for- 
tune as an adventure of more than doubtful 
worth. Moreover, many of us know by personal 
experience the puritan tendency in such matters. 
Taken unawares and before we have had time to 
think the problem out, we instinctively jump to 
the conclusion that of two alternatives, the more 
disagreeable must be the right one.” 


Difficult as the riddle is, says Dr. Hender- 
son, the solution is not far to seek. 


‘* First of all, it is to be remembered that moral- 
ity is the product of two factors.—efficiency and 
worth —and this is one half the solution. . Con- 
duct which proposes for its end a form of the 
purest happiness, but fails to attain it, is im- 
moral. Less severely stated, such conduct is 
moral only to the extent that it attains its end, 
that is, to the extent that it is efficient. The 
pleasure-lover, even though he pursue the most 
exalted pleasure, is not a moral person unless he 
make his pursuit causational and effective. No 
sublimity in the pleasure sought will give content 





*Tue CHILDREN OF Goop Fortung: AN Essay 1n MORALS. 
By C. Hanford Henderson. Houghton, Mifflin & Co 


to morality unless the other factor, 
also sizable. 

‘In the second place, and more important 
still, the happiness upon which uninformed desire 
sets its heart is found very commonly to be a bit- 
ter-sweet sort of happiness, to be a happiness of 
such false measure as to be succeeded by more 
than proportionate pain,—and this is the other 
half of the solution. Moral criticism may justly 
be directed, not against the pursuit of happiness 
but against the pursuit of an inverted happiness. 
In reality, the criticism is directed against the 
ignorance and narrowness the sensuality and 
selfishness, which obscure a man’s vision and 
prevent him from seeing in what genuine happi- 
ness consists.”’ 

Dr. Henderson proceeds to the crucial 
point in his argument. Not only is happi- 
ness the inevitable result of genuine mo- 
rality, but ‘‘the persons who fail to discern 
and realize happiness are immoral persons. 
They are veritable prisoners of poverty, of 
disease, of temperament, of circumstance.”’ 
We may pity them, but “‘the best pity is the 
practical pity which sets about their libera- 
tion.’’ To quote further: 

“That there is at this moment vast unhappi- 

ness in the world quite goes without saying. But 
no one has ever been able to prove that it is in- 
evitable. That done and pessimism would have 
gained itscase. Itistrue that there is a common 
impression abroad that there are not enough 
cakes and ale to go all round, and that this con- 
stitutes the essential and unescapable misfortune. 
If there be not enough good things for everybody 
then naturally somebody must go without, 
And if, in addition to believing that the store 
of good fortune is too scant to go anywhere near 
decently round, we also believed that Heaven 
inclined very decidedly to those who failed to get 
their share, the disposition to renounce happiness 
would be not only generous, but also prudential. 
It would be a sort of endowment policy, a life 
insurance, payable, it is true, only at death, but 
payable to one’s self and not to one’s heirs. 

“But experience does not show that either of 
these contentions is true. Good fortune is per- 
sonal and subjective. Happiness is a feeling. 
Welfare implies the possession of the necessaries 
of life, but for its major content it depends upon 
our attitude toward things, rather than upon the 
things themselves. The keenest part of good 
fortune is strictly personal. It consists in the 
Pe saga exaltation that goes withasound, healthy 
body and well-trained senses. It consists in the 
curiosity and delight which circle like an aureole 


efficiency is 
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about the developed mind. It consists in the 
generous love one has for one’s family and one’s 
friends, in the sense of their love and interest. It 
consists in the vital life of the spirit, the sense 
of genuine communion with the higher intelli- 
gence of the universe, and of participation in the 
superb and timeless existence of eternity. 

“This is human wealth, the major constituent 
of all good fortune, and of this human wealth 
there is enough to go all round.’ 


In concluding, Dr. Henderson says: ‘‘ Our 
present world is not only good, but, morally 
speaking, it seems to me the best possible 
type of world, for it is essentially a sane 
world. The great principle of cause and 
effect operates in the affairs of the spirit, as 
well as in those of the body.’’ He adds: 
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“‘Doubtless, human nature will some time be a 
much fairer thing than it now is, but just as it is 
human nature is quite the most precious thing 
that the world has yet produced. It is the one 
element of importance in the whole drama of life, 
the one element of abiding interest and supreme 
moment. The moral outlook is full of promise 
because human nature is what it is —a blunderer 
a follower of false lights, a forgetter of high desti- 
nies, it is true, but nevertheless always seeking, 
always striving, always hungry for good fortune 
always in touch with a godlike possibility... . . 
Each is bound by the necessity of his own heart’s 
desire to follow the image which his spirit makes. 
But when enlightenment is come, and the sweet 
reasonableness of a larger knowledge abides in the 
heart, this image of good fortune, with its gentle 
but unescapable compulsion, reveals itself as the 
serene and beautiful face of morality.”’ 





A Departure in 


During the summer there has been near- 
ing completion, in New York, what is de- 
scribed as ‘“‘one of the most beautiful and 
characteristic of recent buildings’’—the 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church. It 
‘“‘reveals not only discriminating taste,” 
says Christian Brinton, a writer in The Cen- 
tury Magazine (September), ‘‘but an in- 
genious triumph over adverse conditions. 
Backed by a fifteen-story sky-scraper, with 
the possibility of a similar neighbor on one 
side and a six-hun- 


Church Building 


diate vicinity. The church is built, upon a white 
marble base, of buff brick and glazed terra-cotta. 
In order further to differentiate the edifice from 
its neighbors it was decided to use color more 
liberally than had been employed in any building 
hitherto erected in this country. The six col- 
umns of the portico, the shafts of which measure 
thirty feet, are of pale-green granite. The capi- 
tals of the columns are Corinthian, the color- 
scheme being blue, white, and yellow, and all 
other ornamental features reveal a delicate and 
appropriate use of these same shades with the 
addition of green. As in many Syrian and Ro- 
man churches, the dome 
is tiled, showing an alter- 





dred-foot tower just 
across the street, the 
site offered little that 
was promising beyond 
an outlook over the 
square. It was obvious 
that a departure had 
to be made in order to 
overcome the difficul- 
ties of the situation. 
, The Madison 
Square Presbyterian 
Church reverts to the 
broad simplicity of the 
early, pre-Gothic man- 
ner.’’ The writer con- 
tinues: 

“Cruciform in plan, 
withthe arms of the cross 
projecting but slightly 


nating pattern of green 
and yellow, the green ser- 
ving as a background. To 
sustain and to enrich this 
effect the dome is sur- 
mounted by a gold lan- 
tern. 


“Within, as without 
manifest effort has been 
made to escape the som- 
ber, ritualistic atmos- 
phere of the average sac- 
red edifice. . .. In 
almost every essential 
the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church 
marks an innovation in 
church construction. In 
spirit it is a protest 
against the prevailing 
belief that a church, in 
order to be ecclesiastic, 
must be monastic in as- 





beyond the square mass, 
the structure maintains 
its dignity owing to the 
dome and anjimpressive 
portico, the columns of 
which outweigh in scale 
anything in the imme- 











THE MADISON SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


In course of construction for Dr. Parkhurst and his 
congregation, and representing an attempt to adapt a 
of worship to twentieth century needs. 


pect. 
“It isan attempt, and 
a welcome one, to adapt 
a {place of worship in a’ 
reat city to modern con- 
itions and modern 
ideals.” 
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The Proposed Canonization of Father Jogues 


In honor of Father Isaac Jogues, the Jesuit 
missionary who was murdered by the Mo- 
hawk Indians two hundred and fifty years 
ago, and who is expected in the due course 
of time to become the first American saint 
canonized at Rome, five thousand Roman 
Catholics, including some of the highest dig- 
nitaries of the Church in the United States 
and Canada, recently made an impressive 
pilgrimage to Auriesville, N. Y. Near the 
village is a grove of 
trees containing a 
chapel, several 
grottos and ora- 
tories, and a sort of 
cairn which shelters 
a full-length figure 
of Father Jogues. 
This memorial 
stands on the site 
of the martyr’s 
death, and was 
reected by Jesuits. 

In spite of the 
growing honor in 
which Father 
Jogues is held, it 
may safely be said 
that very little is 
known of his life 
history by the gen- 
eral public. A 
writer in the New 
York Sun endeav- 
ors to dispel this 
ignorance. He 
says: 

‘*The name of Isaac 
Jogues is closely in- 
terwoven with the 
early history of New 
York in the seven- 
teenth century. 
After his death he was 
honored by the title 
‘Martyr of Christ,’ by 
Pope Urban VIII., 
and now at last the 
process of his beatifi- 
cation is actually in 
progress in Quebec, 
the old missionary 
headquarters for New 
York and Canada. 

“Isaac Jogues was 
born at Orleans, 
France, Jan. 10, 1607, 
and entered the order 
of the Jesuits in 1624. 


Courtesy of N. Y. Sun 





FATHER ISAAC JOGUES 
Who may be America’s First Soins ae Statue is by Sibbel, was tomahawked, 
fe) or! 


He was ordained to the priesthood in 1636, and 
a few months later was ordered to the mission 
field of Canada. Along with him came Réné 
Goupil, a native of Anjou. When Jogues arrived 
in Canada he was sent with Father Garnier 
to the Petun Indians. 

“The Indians received them much as they 
received all other missionaries, and drove them 
ruthlessly away as sorcerers. The Hurons 
were then at war with the Iroquois, and the party 
with which Jogues and his companions happened 
to be fell in with a band of Iroquois on the war- 
path. 

‘“‘In the battle that 
followed Jogues and 
Goupil were taken 
prisoners. During his 
captivity he stole 
away several times to 
administer the sac- 
rament to dying 
Christians, and lost 
no chance to preach 
his religion to those 
of his captors who 
would listen to 
him. 

“This enraged the 
leader of the Iroquois, 
who had conceived a 
violent dislike to all 
French missionaries, 
and one day they fell 
upon him and beat 
him into insensibility 
withclubs. Whenhe 
revived they tore off 
his finger nails with 
theirteeth, and finally 
they took each of his 
fingers and crushed 
them until nearly all 
were amputated. 

‘The only response 
the Iroquois elicited 
to this barbarous 
treatment was that 
Jogues and Goupil fell 
on their knees and 
prayed for their tor- 
mentors. 

“On the thirteenth 
day after their cap- 
ture they reached 
Ossernenon, or Au- 
riesville, and here the 
entire tribe joined in 
a celebration of the 
- victory over the 
Hurons. Goupil was 
taken, a slave, to a 
neighboring village, 
and Jogues wasturned 
over to a member of 
the tribe who had lost 
his slave. Goupil 


and Jogues was about 
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to meet the same fate, when a friendly Indian 
interfered. 

“In 1643 the missionary escaped from the 
Iroquois and reached France on Christmas Day. 
In France he was made much of and accorded 
great honors by the Queen Regent, Anne of 
Austria, who wept over his mangled hands. 

‘But he was not happy in France and implored 
his superiors to allow him to return to his chosen 
field. The following spring he returned to 
Quebec, where he was at once made an Am- 
bassador of France to the warring Iroquois, and 
effected a treaty of peace between them and the 
French Government. 

‘After carrying through this treaty success- 
fully, he started again on his mission to convert 
the heathen, and chose as his field the Iroquois. 
Although he had just concluded the treaty, he 
seems to have felt that on leaving Quebec the 
second time after his return to America he was 
going into a country from which he would never 
return. 

“He did not. War was again declared by the 
Iroquois in October, Jogues was seized and his 
old wounds reopened by the same barbarous 
treatment he received during his first captivity. 

“‘ Again he was taken captive to Auriesville and 
a counc’t of war was ordered to decide his fate. 
The council was held some miles from Auriesville, 
and although it decided to free Jogues and his 
companions, before news could be brought to his 








Courtesy of N. Y. Sun 


SHRINE AT AURIESVILLE, N. Y. 


Erected by the Jesuits as a memorial to Father Jogues 


place of captivity, Jogues had been tomahawked 
and beheaded, Oct. 16, 1646.” 

The process of the canonization of Father 
Jogues, concludes the writer, will occupy 
considerable time. Every document must be 
carefully considered and separately authen- 
ticated by the Roman congregation to whom 
the hundred and twenty-six reasons, or 
points, in the declaration of the missionary’s 
holiness have been sent. 





Is the Doctrine of the Trinity 


German theological circles have lately 
been agitated by a controversy that con- 
cerns the doctrine of the Trinity. The 
debate was started by representatives of 
the new and radical “‘historico-religious’’ 
school, who claim that this doctrine did not 
constitute a part of Christ’s original teach- 
ing, but was introduced by later religious 
speculations, chiefly through Paul. The 
conservatives, on their side, lay stress on 
the baptismal command in Matthew (xxviii: 
19) as proof absolute that Christ himself 
actually taught the doctrine. The Church 
historian of Giessen, Prof. Gustav Kriger, 
has published a special work on the subject,* 
in which he argues as follows: 


The literary history of the baptismal command 
is by no means settled. The linking together of 
the words Father, Son, and Holy Spirit is found 
only in the passage in Matthew in the entire 
literature of Christianity up to the middle of the 
second century, a single exception in the ‘‘ Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles’”’ being copied from 
Matthew. Mark and Luke contain. no such 
command. The present conclusion of Mark, 


*Das DOGMA VON DER DREIEWIGKEIT IN SBINER HISTORISCHEN 
ENTWICKELUNG. By Gustav Kriger. Mohr, iTabingen. 


‘a Part of Original Christianity?, 


which is not even genuine, contains nothing 
Trinitarian. Indeed, there are excellent reasons 
for believing that originally the command in 
Matthew did not read as it doesnow. Up tothe 
fourth century there are traces of a simpler form, 
according to which Christians were baptized only 
in the name of Christ. 

This would be in aoe agreement with the 
Apostolic practise of baptizing in the name of 
Christ only. Such was the method of Peter from 
the outset (see Acts 2, 38). That baptism and 
the reception of the Holy Spirit did not necessarily 
go together is clear from such passages as Acts 8, 
16 and 10,18. In Ephesus Paul baptizes only in 
the name of the Lord Jesus (Acts 19, 5); and his 
own words at the beginning of his Epistie to the 
Corinthians (1, 13) admit of no other interpreta- 
tion. The same doctrine is clearly taught in 
Rom. 6, 31. 

The reason for baptism in the name of Christ 
becomes all the clearer when the significance of 
this formula is understood. Recent researches 
have shown that the Jews, who had believed 
strongly in the power of demons, came to believe 
that the name of God as such would have the 
power to heal diseases and effect other good re- 
sults. In other words, the formula was used as 
a form of incantation and almost sorcery. Pas- 
sages in the New Testament in which this spirit is 
pon met abound, ¢. g., Mark 16, 17-18; Luke 
10, 17; Mark 9, 38-39; Mark 7, 22. 

That such incantation in the name of Jesus was 
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common in the early church is attested by Justin 
Martyr, who declares, in his Apology, that the 
Christians of his day, merely by the appeal to the 
name of Jesus, expelled many demons, which 
other sorcerers and magic physicians had been 
unable to influence. The same church father, in 
his Dialogue with Trypho, says that through the 
name of Christ Christians had power to make the 
demons tremble. 

The old custom of baptizing in the name of 
Christ disappeared only slowly from the usages of 
the church. In the ‘Shepherd of Hermes,” 
which dates from about 100 A. D., mention is re- 
peatedly made of baptism in the one name, but 
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there is not a trace of any baptism in the name of 
the Trinity. And even a century later lively dis- 
cussions were carried on in the church as to 
whether baptism in the one name of Christ should 
be recognized by the church or not. 

At what time the enlarged formula of baptism 
in the name of Father, Son and Holy Spirit, was 
introduced, it cannot be definitely determined ; 
but probably it was about the period when the 
doctrine of the Trinity became the subject of de- 
bate inthechurches. At any rate, it ismore than 
probable that this Trinitarian formula is not a 
part of original Christianity, ‘but a later develop- 
ment. 


The Rationale of Religion 


“In every age the most comprehensive’ 


thinkers have found in the religion of their 
time and country something they could 
accept,’’ says the philosopher-poet, Prof. 
George Santayana, of Harvard, in his vol- 
ume styled ‘‘Reason in Religion’”* which 
forms a part of a comprehensive system of 
philosophy published under the general title 
of ‘‘ The Life of Reason.’’ Even the heretics 
and atheists, he further declares, turn out 
after a while to be forerunners of some new 
orthodoxy. ‘‘ What they rebel against is a 
religion alien to their nature; they are athe- 
ists only by accident, and relatively to a 
convention which inwardly offends them; 
but they yearn mightily in their own souls 
after the religious acceptance of a world in- 
terpreted in their own fashion.’’ From this 
universal interest which religion has for the 
human mind the professor deduces that 
‘there must be something humane and nec- 
essary in an influence that has become the 
most general sanction of virtue, the chief 
occasion of art and philosophy, and the 
source, perhaps, of the best human happi- 
ness.’’ In attempting to answer the ques- 
tion what relation ‘‘this great business of the 
soul which we call religion’’ bears to the life 
of reason, the writer says: 

‘* The Life of Reason is the seat of all ultimate 
values. Now the history of mankind will show 
us that whenever spirits at once lofty and intense 
have seemed to attain the highest joys, they 
have envisaged and attained them in religion. 
Religion would therefore seem to be a vehicle or a 
factor in rational life, since the ends of rational 
life are attained by it. Moreover, the Life of 
Reason is an ideal to which everything in the 
world should be subordinated ; it establishes lines 
of moral cleavage everywhere and makes right 


*TuEe Lirz or REASON: REASON IN RELIGION. By George 


Santayana. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


eternally different from wrong. Religion does 
the same thing. It makes absolute moral 
decisions. It sanctions, unifies, and transforms 
ethics. Religion thus exercises a function of the 
Life of Reason.’’ 

The difference between the two, says the 
writer, is immediately apparent the moment 
they are philosophically considered. ‘‘ Re- 
ligions are many, reason one. Religion con- 
sists of conscious ideas, hopes, enthusiasms, 
and objects of worship; it operates by grace 
and flourishes by prayer. Reason, on the 
other hand, is.a mere principle or potential 
order, on which, indeed, we may come to re- 
flect, but which exists in us ideally only, 
without variation or stress of any kind. 
Religion brings some order into life by 
weighting it with new materials. Reason 
adds to the natural materials only the per- 
fect order which it introduces into them. 
— The one is an inviolate principle, the 
other a changing and struggling force. And 
yet this struggling and changing force of re- 
ligion seems to direct man towards something 
eternal. It seems to make for an ultimate 
harmony within the soul and for an ultimate 
harmony between the soul and all the soul 
depends upon. So that religion in its intent, 
is a more conscious and direct pursuit of the 
Life of Reason than is society, science, or 
art.”’ The actual success, however, of this 
religious pursuit of the Life of Reason, the 
professor avers, must be described as some- 
thing abortive. To quote: 

“‘Those within the pale of each religion may 
prevail upon themselves to express satisfaction 
with its results, thanks to a fond partiality in 
reading the past and generous draughts of hope 
for the future; but any one regarding the various 
religions at once and comparing their achieve- 
ments with what reason requires, must feel how 
terrible is the disappointment which they have 
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one and all prepared for mankind. Their chief 
anxiety has been to offer imaginary remedies 
for mortal ills, some of which are incurable 
essentially, while others might have been really 
cured by well-directed effort. The Greek oracles, 
for instance, pretended to heal our natural igno- 
rance, which has its appropriate though difficult 
cure, while the Christian vision of heaven pre- 
tended to be an antidote to our natural death, 
the inevitable correlate of birth and of a changing 
and conditioned existence. By methods of this 
sort little can be done for the real betterment of 
life. To confuse intelligence and dislocate senti- 
ment by gratuitous fictions is a short-sighted way 
of pursuing happiness. Nature is soon avenged. 
An unhealthy exaltation and a one-sided morality 
have to be followed by regrettable reactions. 
When these come. the real rewards of life may 
seem vain to a relaxed vitality, and the very 
name of virtue may irritate young spirits un- 
trained in any natural excellence. Thus religion 
too often debauches the morality it comes to 
sanction, and impedes the science it ought to 
tulfil.”’ 


Nevertheless, the writer continues, ‘‘re- 
ligion should not be conceived as having 
taken the place of anything better, but 
rather as having come to relieve situations 
which, but for its presence, would have been 
infinitely worse,’’ and in analyzing its signi- 
ficance and function, we may, ‘‘ without dis- 
guising or in the least condoning its confusion 
with literal truth, ‘‘allow ourselves to enter 
as sympathetically as possible into its vari- 
ousconceptionsandemotions. . . . The 
feeling of reverence should itself be treated 
with reverence, although not at a sacrifice of 
truth, with which alone, in th: end, reverence 
is compatible. Nor have we any reason to 
be intolerant of the par-ialities and contra- 
dictions which religions display. Were we 
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dealing with a science, such contradictions 
would have to be instantly solved and re- 
moved; but when we are concerned with the 
poetic interpretation of experience, contra- 
diction means only variety, and variety 
means spontaneity, wealth of resource, and 
a nearer approach to its total adequacy.”’ 
In conclusion he adds: 


‘If we hope to gain any understanding of these 
matters we must begin by taking them out of 
that heated and fanatical atmosphere in which 
the Hebrew tradition has enveloped them. The 
Jews had no philosophy, and when their na- 
tional traditions came to be theoretically ex- 
plicated and justified, they were made to issue 
in a puerile scholasticism and a rabid intolerance. 
The question of monotheism, for instance, was a 
terrible question to the Jews. Idolatry did not 
consist in worshipping a god who, not being 
ideal, might be unworthy of worship, but rather 
in recognising other gods than the one worshipped 
in Jerusalem. To the Greeks, on the contrary, 
whose philosophy was enlightened and ingenuous 
monotheism and polytheism seemed perfectly 
innocent and compatible. To say God or the 
gods was only to use different expressions for the 
same influence, now viewed in its abstract unity 
and correlation with all existence, now viewed 
in its various manifestations in moral life, in 
nature, or in history. So that what in Plato, 
Aristotle, and the Stoics meets us at every step— 
the combination of monotheism with polytheism 
—is no contradiction, but merely an intelligent 
variation of phrase to indicate various aspects or 
functions in physical and moral things. When 
religion appears to us in this light its contradic- 
tions and controversies lose ali their bitterness. 
Each doctrine will simply represent the moral 
plane on which they live who have devised or 
adopted it. Religions ;will thus be better’ or 
worse, never true or false. We shall be able to 
lend ourselves to each in turn, and seek to draw 
from it the secret of its inspiration " 





, Buddhism as a Refuge 


Mr. W. S. Lilly, a distinguished Roman 
Catholic writer who is profoundly impressed 
by the unfaith of the modern world, iron- 
ically suggests Buddhism as a substitute for 
the barren skepticism so prevalent to-day. 
There are signs, he observes, that, after a 
thousand years of indifference, Buddhism is 
inspired by a missionary spirit; and ‘‘during 
the last ten or twelve years it has given 
striking evidence that its powef of life and 
growth is by no means exhausted.” He 
continues (Fortnightly Review, August): 

‘‘Contact with Western civilisation has been 


unquestionably a chief cause of this revival. The 
attacks made upon it by Christian evangelists 


for “Lapsed Christians” 


have aroused its more earnest and instructed 
votaries to seek, and to set forth a reason for the 
faith which is in them, and to subject the claims 
of Christianity to a searching criticism, often 
extremely disconcerting to the divines, not, as a 
rule, specially well equipped, who essay their con- 
version. This has been notably so in Japan, 
Ceylon, and Burmah. In all those countries the 
Buddhist clergy have shaken off the torpor engen- 
dered by a thousand years of peaceful routine; 
Buddhist colleges and schools and societies of all 
kinds have been multiplied; and a new Buddhist 
literature, chiefly in English, has been called into 
existence. One principal aim of that literature, 
Mr. Cobbold has pointed out in his interesting 
and candid work on ‘Religion in Japan,’ is ‘a 
statement of the doctrines of Buddhism in such 
terms as to place it in accordance with modern 
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systems of philosophy’; certainly a by no means 
difficult task. Foremost among the laborers in 
this cause must be mentioned the late Mr. 
Lafcadio Hearn, whose fascinating books have 
done so much to reveal to us the civilisation of 
Japan. But perhaps the most noteworthy token 
of the Buddhist revival is an illustrated quarterly 
magazine, called Buddhism, which was started in 
Rangoon in 1903. It is noteworthy for the great 
ability, entire honesty, and deep convictions 
which are everywhere conspicuous in its pages. 
It is noteworthy, too, as being the first fruits of the 
renascence of the religion of the Buddha in a 
country permeated by the spirit of his teaching; 
a country the people of which, as Mr. Fielding 
says, in his work, ‘The Soul of a People,’ ‘are 
so kind-hearted, so hospitable, so charitable both 
in act and thought;’ where, as Bishop Bigandet 
testifies, they are pervaded by ‘strong religious 
sentiment,’ and ‘firm faith,’ the monastic order, 
living in the strictest poverty and purity, being 
merely the higher expression of the life of the 
people, from whom it springs directly, and by 
whom it is ‘voluntarily and cheerfully’ sup- 
ported.”’ 


But the most significant feature of the 
Buddhist renascence, Mr. Lilly goes on to 
say, is the sense of a mission to the Western 
world. Its pioneers are aware of the fact 
that the missionaries who seek to convert 
them to Christianity come from lands where 
Christianity is weakening. They ‘‘know 
perfectly well that there is an exceedingly 
great multitude both of highly educated and 
half-educated Europeans who do not hold 
Christianity at all: nay, who have, more or 
less explicitly, rejected the Theistic and 








Here all the spirits of the Chinese Emperor’s{ancestors 
hold frequent and social intercourse with each other. They 
travel underground along the ever throbbing pulses of the 
great dragon. China’s Emperor’s proxy sits on the throne 
shown here, while the sacred spotted deer are consulted for 
omens and warnings. 


animistic postulates upon which Christianity 
is based.’’ To such ‘‘lapsed Christians” 
Mr. Lilly imagines the Buddhists formu- 
lating their claims somewhat as follows: 
‘““You have cast off ancient animism, traditional 
Theism. You have done well. The great 
truths that there is no soul in man, and that man 
has no knowledge of an Infinite and Absolute 
Being, were long ago taught by the Buddha. 
You have grasped the fundamental fact that law 
rules everywhere throughout the phenomenal 
universe, whose secrets you have so largely ex- 
plored. That is well, too. The religion of the 
Buddha is not in conflict with modern science; he 
anticipated many of its most important con- 
clusions; its primary principle of 2volution is one 
with his central tenet. But what is the method of 
modern science? Is it not the reduction of the 
phenomena of the physical universe to mathe- 
matics? The more deeply you investigate that 
universe, the more surely you find everywhere 
causation, conservation of energy—law on a scale 
infinitely great and infinitely little ; law whichtaken 
by itself does not speak of righteousness, or make 
for righteousness, which is neither moral nor 
immoral, but unmoral. We announce to you an 
order which is the counterpart, in the ethical and 
spiritual sphere, of your scientific order in the 
phenomenal; an order where causation and the 
conservation of energy equally prevail; an order 
which is ruled absolutely by law; an order which 
is as true a reality, nay, a truer, for all phenomena 
are impermanent, all integrations are unstable; 
but the Law of Righteousness abides for ever. 
It is the law of the universe; not of this little 
earth only, but of the innumerable hundreds of 
thousands of myriads of kotis [one koti is ten 
millions] of worlds. That is the kernel of the 
Buddha’s teaching; it is by the proclamation of 
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this Law of Righteousness, with its mechanism’ 
of moral retribution, called by us Karma, that he 
gives to life its true interpretation and indicates 
its real value, guiding us from Agnosticism to 
Gnosis. You have cast off the Christian my- 
thology: we do not ask you to accept ours. These 
things belong to an age of the world when men 
needed to be taught as children. But the most 
excellent law of the Buddha is confined to no age. 
His doctrine of the Four Noble Truths, of the 
Eightfold Noble Path is as true now as when he 
taught it, and ever will be true. It is a doctrine 
which supplies a better rule of life than any other: 
it holds out a hope which no possible future of 
positive knowledge can destroy.” 


Such, concludes Mr. Lilly, is the message 
of Buddhism to the Western world. Will it 
be accepted? Lafcadio Hearn, writing with 
the zeal of a convert, had no doubts on this 
score. He predicted that ‘‘out of the cer- 
tain future union of Western knowledge with 
Eastern thought there must eventually pro-\. 
ceed a neo-Buddhism, which, embracing all* 
the strength of science, is yet spiritually able 
to recompense the seeker aftertruth.” On 
this Mr. Lilly comments: 

‘‘Whether Mr. Hearn’s predictions will be 
accomplished, I do not know. But this I do 
know: that the teaching of the Buddha, even in 
its most fantastic and currupt form, is infinitely 
wiser, sweeter, and more ennobling than the doc- 
trine of the school—unhappily the predominant 
school among us—which makes happiness, or 
agreeable feeling, the formal constituent of virtue, 
and seeks to deduce the laws of conduct from the 
lawsof comfort ; which insiststhat not the intention 
of the doer, but the result of the deed, is the test 
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ERNST HAECKEL 


Who has just patted a bitterly polemical lecture in de- 
ense of the theory of evolution, 


of the ethical value of an act ; which, reducing the 
moral law to impotence by depriving it of its 
distinctive characteristic necessity, degrades it to 
a matter of latitude and longitude, temperament, 
and cuisine; which robs it of its essential sanction 
the punishment inseparably bound up with its 
violation, and denies the organic instinct of con- 
science that retribution must follow upon evil 
doing.” 


Haeckel’s New Challenge to the Churches 


That tireless champion of the new science, 
Ernst Haeckel, the sole survivor, with the 
exception of Alfred Russel Wallace, of the 
little yroup of scientists who, following 
Darwin, developed and popularized the evo- 
lutionary idea in every department of human 
knowledge, continues, in his old age, to defy 
the Osler theory by his astounding produc- 
tivity. The sensation created by his last 
two remarkable works, ‘‘The Riddle of the 
Universe’’ and ‘‘The Wonders of Life,’’ has 
scarcely abated when a new volume, ‘The 
War Waged for the Idea of Evolution,’’* 
comes from the press, not less interesting 
and significant than the two previous vol- 
umes, and containing the lecture which he 





*DER KAMPF UM DEN ENTWICKELUNGS-GEDANKEN.- 


By 
Ernst Haeckel. Georg Reimer, Berlin. 


delivered early in the spring of this year in 
Berlin. 

In this lecture Haeckel takes up the cudg- 
els again for pure science, and the monistic 
philosophy to which he thinks it inevitably 
leads. His tone is bitterly polemical, and 
he directs his shafts in particular against the 
Roman Catholic clergymen who, in the garb 
of evolutionary scientists, have sought to 
identify the idea of evolution with dogmatic 
religion. Speaking of the motives that in- 
duced him ‘“‘once more’’ to break his resolu- 
tion never again to lecture in public, but to 
devote himself exclusively to the work 
which he still intends to accomplish, he says 
that his Berlin friends, in inviting him to 
give these lectures in defense of his theories, 
had represented to him how important it was 
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just at this time to endeavor to counteract 
the influences that are now working to prej- 
udice the people against the new learning. 
He continues: 

“They particularily emphasized the fact that 
the steadily growing reaction in influential cir- 
cles, the predominance of ultramontanism and 
the ensuing menace to the spirit of freedom, the 
university and the school, urgently necessitate an 
energetic defense. Now, it so happened that 
I have followed the interesting attempts that 
have lately been made by the orthodox church 
to patch up a compromise with her deadly enemy, 
monistic science. She has even resolved to 
accept, to a certain degree, our doctrine of evolu- 
tion, which she has fought so vehemently for 
thirty years, and to reconcile it, maimed and 
falsified, with her churchly creed. This striking 
change of front of the warring church seemed to 
me, on the one hand, so interesting and signi- 
ficant, and, on the other, so misleading and 
dangerous, that I resolved to make it the subject 
of a public lecture and to accept the]invitation of 
nty Berlin friends.”’ 


It is not strange that this attempt at con- 
ciliation, in a matter which to Haeckel’s 
mind admits of no possible compromise, 
should have touched to the quick this vet- 
eran fighter. ‘‘I do not belong,’ he says, 
“to the class of ‘compromise people,’ but 
am accustomed to express honestly and 
directly the convictions at which I have ar- 
rived by serious and diligent study during 
half a century. If I seem to be, on that 
account, a reckless ‘fighter,’ let it be remem- 
bered that ‘fight is the mother of all things,’ 
and that the triumph of pure reason over 
prevailing superstition cannot be obtained 
without a fierce struggle. But my fight has 
always been in behalf of the good cause; the 
personalities of my opponents, who most 
violently attack and revile even my person- 
ality, are matters of indifference to me.”’ 

After describing the violent opposition 
with which the Darwinian theory was met, 
not only by the church, but also by the lead- 
ing scientific men, at the time when Darwin 
first announced his theory by the publica- 
tion of his ‘‘ Origin of Species,’’ Haeckel goes 
on to show how Darwinism in its essential 
features has gradually asserted itself, until 
now it is scarcely possible for the younger gen- 
eration of scientific men to conceive the in- 
credulity and opposition that a law so clearly 
established on a scientific basis has encoun- 
tered. He then proceeds to his main topic: 

“The greatest triumph of our evolutionary 
doctrine, however, has been won at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, when its most powerful 
opponent, the church, has adapted herself to it, 


and made the first serious attempt to harmonize 
the theory of evolution with her creed. Several 
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+ timid attempts in the same direction have been 
made within the past decade by various liberal 
theologians and philosophers, but without much 
success. The merit of having carried through 
this bold attempt in a comprehensive way and 
with a thorough knowledge of his subject belongs 
to Father Eric Wasmann of Luxemburg. This 
keen and erudite entomologist is known among 
zoologists by a series of excellent observations on 
the life of the ants and the small chafers, who 
live with them and have undergone peculiar 
transformations in adapting themselves to this 
special mode of life. His essays were first pub- 
lished in the Catholic periodical, Stimmen aus 
Maria-Laach, and show how these striking 
changes in the chafers, the ants’ guests, are to be 
explained naturally, by their descent from other 
species of insects who live in a freer environment. 

‘“These essays have now been collected in a 
volume called ‘Modern Biology and the Theory 
of Evolution.” The book is a masterpiece of 
Jesuitical distortion and sophistry. In the 
ninth chapter of the book, Wasmann proves the 
theory of evolution and shows that the old doctrine 
of the constancy and independent creation of the 
individual species is altogether untenable. This 
chapter could, with very few changes, be in- 
corporated as a valuable portion in a work of 
Darwin or Weismann. or any other representative 
of evolution. The following chapter stands in 
sharp contradiction to the preceding one; it 
treats in an absurd way the theory of descent 
as applied to man. . . Wasmann here 
endeavors to prove that the theory of evolution 
serves not to destroy but to place on a. sound 
scientific basis the theory of supernatural 
creation and that it was not really Lamarck and 
Darwin but St. Augustine and Thomas of 
Aquinas that founded the theory of evolution, 
‘for,’ says he, ‘God does not interfere directly 
with the order of nature, where he can work with 
natural causes.’ Man alone constitutes a notable 
exception; for ‘the human soul, as a spiritual es- 
sence, cannot be created out of matter even by 
the almightiness of God.’”’ 


Haeckel passes on to a criticism of Reinke, 
the botanist, whose deductions, he says, 
though he is of strict evangelist persuasion, 
are strikingly at one with the Roman Catho- 
lic speculations: of Wasmann. 

Then he emphasizes the enormous influ- 
ence that the papal policy is at present ex- 
erting upon the German Government, owing 
to the dominant power of the Center party. 
He concludes: 


“Germany, the home of the Reformation, is the 
scene of a struggle in which the Reichstag and 
the Imperial Government endeavor to surpass 
each other in the noble task of clearing the way 
for the Jesuits and of promoting the intolerant 
spirit of the confessional schools, instead of 
suppressing them. Let us hope that the latest 
manifestation in the history of the doctrine of evo- 
lution, its recognition by Jesuitical science, will 
bring about a result the opposite of what the 
Roman Catholic church is aiming for—the sub- 
— of science and reason for blind religious 
aith.’ 
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Unveiled at the first Baptist World’s Congress, held recently in London 


Mr Spurgeon was regarded during his life-time as the leading preacher of London and the most distinguished representative 
of the Baptist denomination, Over 20,000 copies of his sermons and books are still sold every week. 
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Mr. Chesterton as a Champion of the Christian Virtues 


The ‘‘unexpectedness”’ of Mr. G. K. Ches- 
terton is perhaps nowhere better illustrated 
than in the attitude he assumes in his recent 
volume of brilliant essays published under 
the title of ‘‘Heretics.’’** In one of these he 
turns his attention to the school of neo- 
paganism whose tenets were preached ‘‘ flam- 
boyantly,”” he says, by Mr. Swinburne, and 
*‘delicately’’ by Walter Pater, the upshot of 
which preaching was that it left behind it 
‘‘incomparable exercises in the English 
language.’’ A more recent recruit to the 
school Mr. Chesterton 
singles out in Mr. G. 
Lowes Dickinson [see 
folluwing article, ‘‘A 
Plea for Religion 
Divorced from Rev- 
elation’’], whom he 
rebukes for setting 
up a contrast be- 
tween paganism and 
Christianity in the 
matter of moral 
ideals, declaring pag- 
anism to have been 
‘*an ideal of full and 
satisfied humanity’”’ 
and Christianity 
‘fan ideal of as- 
ceticism,” and 
urging that a re- 
turn to the pagan ideal 
would be a return to 
a life of reason and 
sanity. In dealing 
with Mr. Lowes Dick- 
inson’s contention 
concerning Christian- 
ity, Mr. Chesterton 
gives something for 
which a more polite 
term ought to be 
found than ‘‘the lie direct.”” He says: 

‘‘When I say that I think this idea wholly 
wrong as a matter of philosophy and history, I 
am not talking for the moment about any ideal 
Christianity of my own, or even of any | poy 
Christianity undefiledby after events. lam not, 
like so many modern Christian idealists, basing 
my case upon certain things which Christ said. 
Neither am I, like so many other Christian 
idealists, basing my case upon certain things that 
Christ forgot to say. 1 take historic Christianity 
with all its sins upon its head ; I take it as I would 
take Jacobinism, or Mormonism, or any other 
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“A Life of Robert Browning,” 


mixed or unpleasing human product, and I say 
that the meaning of its action was not to be found 
in asceticism. I say that its point of difference 
with the modern world was not asceticism. I 
say that St Simeon Stylites had not his main 
inspiration in asceticism. I say that the main 
Christian impulse cannot be described as asceti- 
cism even in the ascetics.”’ 


Mr. Chesterton declares that the primary 
fact about Christianity and paganism is that 
one came after the other, and asks of those 
who preach that the pagan ideal will be the 
ultimate good of man ‘“‘ why it was that man 
actually found his ul- 
timate good on earth 
under the stars and 
threw it away again?”’ 
Instead of framing 
for them an answer, 
he goes on blithely to 
assert that ‘‘there is 
one thing, and one 
thing only, in exis- 
tence at the present 
day which can in any 
sense accurately be 
said to be of pagan 
origin, and that is 
Christianity.” He 
adds: 


“The real difference 
between paganism and 
Christianity is perfectly 
summed up in the dif- 
ference between the 
pagan, or natural, vir- 
tues, and those three 
virtues of Christianity 
which the Church of 
Rome calls virtues of 
grace. The pagan, or 
rational, virtues are 
such things as justice 
and temperance, and 
Christianity has adop- 
ted them. The three 
mystical virtues which 
Christianity has not adopted but invented, are 
faith, hope, and charity. Now much easy and 
foolish Christian rhetoric could easily be poured 
out upon those three words, butI desire to confine 
myself to the facts which are evident about them. 
The first evident fact is that the pagan 
virtues, such as justice and temperance, are the 
sad virtues, pel that the mystical virtues ot 
faith, hope and charity are the gay and exuberant 
virtues. And the second evident fact, which is 
even more evident, is the fact that the pagan 
virtues are the reasonable virtues, and that the 
Christian virtues of faith, hope and charity are 
ss their essence as unreasonable as they can 
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Fearing that the word ‘“unreasonable’”’ 
should be misunderstood, Mr. Chesterton 
goes on to say that each of the mystical vir- 
tues involves a paradox in its own nature, 
which is not true of any of the pagan virtues. 
For instance: ‘‘ Justice consists in finding out 
a certain thing due to a certain man and 
giving it to him. Temperance consists in 
finding out the proper limit of a particular 
indulgence and adhering to that. But char- 
ity means pardoning what is unpardonable 
or it is no virtue at all. Hope means hoping 
when things are hopeless or it is no virtue at 
all. And faith means believing the incred- 
ible or it is no virtue at all.’’ These three 
mystical virtues would have seemed unrea- 
sonable to the pagan world and have been 
driven out of court, because it itself was 
‘‘nobly and beautifully reasonable’’; but the 
pagan world ‘‘discovered in its death pang 
this lasting and valuable truth, a heritage 
for the ages, that reasonableness will not 
do.”’ The pagan age is not to be recovered 
again, says Mr. Chesterton, for the reason 
that ‘‘ while we are certainly jollier than the 
pagans, and much more right than the pa- 
gans, there is not one of us who can by the 
utmost stretch of energy be so sensible as 
the pagans. The naked innocence of the 
intellect cannot be recovered by any man 
after Christianity; and for this excellent rea- 
son, that every man after Christianity knows 
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it to be misleading.’’ Mr. Chesterton, in re- 
peating the assertion that the three Chris- 
tian virtues are paradoxical, adds that they 


are also practical, and all three ‘‘are para- 


doxical because they are practical.’’ ‘‘It is 
the stress of ultimate need and a terrible 
knowledge of things as they are, which led 
men to set up these riddles, and to die for 
them.’”’ Concluding, Mr. Chesterton says: 


‘“‘My objection to Mr. Lowes Dickinson and the 
reasserters of the pagan ideal is, then, this: I 
accuse them of ignoring definite human dis- 
coveries in the moral world, discoveries as 
definite, though not as material, as the circulation 
of the blood. Wecannot go back to an ideal of rea- 
son and sanity. For mankind has discovered 
that reason does not lead to sanity. We cannot 
go back to an ideal of pride and enjoyment. For 
mankind has discovered that pride does not lead 
to enjoyment. I do not know bv what extraor- 
dinary mental accident modern writers so con- 
stantly connect the idea of progress with the 
idea of independent thinking. Progress is obvi- 
ously the antithesis of independent thinking. 
For under independent or inaividualistic think- 
ing every man starts at the beginning, and goes, 
in all eg ye just as far as his father before 
him. But if there really be anything of the 
nature of progress, it must mean, above all things, 
the careful study and assumption of the whole 
of the past. I accuse Mr. Lowes Dickinson and 
his school of reaction in the only real sense. If 
he likes, let him ignore the plough or the print- 
ing press. But if we do revive and pursue the 
pagan ideal of a simple and rational self-comple- 
tion we shall end—where paganism ended. do 
not mean we shall end in destruction. I mean 
we shall end in Christianity.”’ 





A Plea for Religion Divorced from Revelation 


Can the idea of revelation be made to 
agree with the normal intellectual assump- 
tions of the twentieth century? asks G. 
Lowes Dickinson in a recent volume called 
‘Religion, a Criticism and a Forecast.’’* 
His answer in the negative is arrived at 
through an examination of the two ways 
in which, in his view, revelation can be 
conceived, namely: ‘‘either as an immediate 
intuition conveyed in what is regarded as a 
moment of supernormal perception; or 
as the gradually garnered result of the 
normal experience of life.”” In respect to 
that view which regards revelation as ‘‘the 
intuition of the exceptional moment’’ he 
says: 


“It is, of course, indisputable that such ex- 


*Reuicion: A CriTIcIsmM AND A Forecast By G. Lowes 
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periences occur and are conceived by those who 
receive them to be communications of absolute 
truth; the familiar phenomenon of ‘conversion’ is 
a case in point. But, for our present purpose, 
the important question is whether the belief of 
the recipient in the evidential value of the ex- 
perience is justified; and I think that a little con- 
sideration will show that it is not, for it is noticea- 
ble that the truth supposed to be revealed in the 
moment of conversion is commonly, if not in- 
variably, the reflection of the doctrine or theory 
with which the subject, whether or no he has 
accepted it, has hitherto been most familiar. I 
have never heard, for example, of a case in which 
a Mohammedan or a Hindoo, without having 
ever heard of Christianity, has had a revelation 
of Christian truth; or even of a case of the con- 
version in this way to Roman Catholicism of one 
who has been brought up an Evangelical, or vice 
versa. Conversion, in fact, is not the communi- 
cation of a new truth; it is the presentation of 
ideas already familiar in such a way that they 
are accompanied by an irresistible certainty 
that they are true. But this sense of certainty 
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may attach to any kind of intellectual content. 
If aman has been brought up a Christian, he will 
be converted to a belief in Christ; if he has been 
trained as a Hindoo, he will receive the vision of 
the Absolute; if he is optimistic by tempera- 
ment, he will have a revelation that the world 
is good; if pessimistic, it will be borne in upon 
him that it is bad.” 

In considering the second view of revela- 
tion as the result of normal experience, Mr. 
Dickinson sets forth this imaginary line of 
argument on the part of believers who are 
presumed to have originally received Christian 
doctrine on authority: 

‘‘The doctrine thus received we have carried 
with us through the experience of life; and if 
once we believed it on authority, we believe it 
now because we have found that it works. At 
moments of trouble we have had recourse to it, 
and have not found it to fail us. We proved it 
to be progressively capable of interpreting ex- 
perience. And when we say it is revealed, what 
we mean is that, though we never could have ar- 
rived at it by the unaided operation of the reason, 
yet, once it was given us, we tested it and found 
it to be true. We cannot, indeed, prove it by 
the intelligence, but we have proved it by life; 
and though its source be super-rational, in its 
operation it has shown itself to be reasonable.”’ 

The intellectual weakness of the latter 
position, in the view of the author, rests 
upon the assumption of the truth of that 
which it is our effort to prove true, and fur- 
ther upon the ‘‘general presumption that 
what is helpful and good is also true.”’ With 
such an insufficient basis for its validity, 
revelation, he adds, ‘‘in proportion as 
men become honest, educated and intel- 
ligent, will cease to be regarded as a satis- 
factory basis for religion; for it will be in- 
creasingly recognized not to be an avenue 
to truth.” 

If the position be finally taken that reve- 
lation must be set aside, the author asks if 
religion will disappear with it, or if, as an al- 
ternative, the ordinary experience of life 
may evoke and justify some point of view 
which may properly be called religious? 
The answer to these questions involves a 
recognition of the fact that all great re- 
ligions combine two things which are 
logically quite distinct—namely, ‘“‘first, 
propositions about the nature of the world 
and man’s relation to it; secondly, state- 
ments of values, of objects which ought to 
be pursued, and ought to give rise, perhaps 
do give rise, to passionate aspiration.” 
The author maintains that sound and true 
perceptions of the second of these elements— 
that of ideals—may be accompanied by 
ignorance and misconception of the first. 
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This he maintains to be the case with Chris- 
tianity. Thus: 


“Christianity is commonly, and I think rightly 
credited with embodying moral values of pro- 
found and singular importance, such, for ex- 
ample as the brotherhood of man; and, on the 
other hand, intellectually, its whole system of 
fact, its cosmology and theology, is to say the 
least, inadequate. The story of the Garden of 
Eden, of the apple and the serpent, of the fall, of 
the penalty incurred, not by Adam and Eve 
merely, but by the whole human race, of the 
Atonement by vicarious sacrifice of the two so- 
cieties, the World and the Church, pursuing 
through history, side by side, their diverse des- 
tiny, the one to eternal damnation, the other to 
eternal blessedness—all this is mere mythology, 
and mythology not of the most edifying kind. 
But originally, it must always be remembered, 
this mythology was seriously put forward, not 
as a metaphor or symbol, but as a matter of fact, 
by the man who, more than any one else, laid 
the foundation of Christian theology. It was ac- 
cepted as a matter of fact by the Church. And 
if now, as I suppose is very largely the case, it is 
interpreted as mere allegory, that very fact only 
illustrates the point I wish to make, that a reli- 
gion which embodies profound moral intuitions 
may associate them with views about the uni- 
verse so inadequate and crude that subsequent 
generations have no choice but to interpret them 
as symbolism. There is thus an inherent in- 
stability in great religions, due to the fact that 
their prophets, commonly men of unique moral 
insight, have associated their moral teaching with 
theories about the world based upon no proper 
method of inquiry, and unable to meet the first 
brunt of intelligent criticism.’ 


The author declares as a _ conclusion 
from the above considerations that ‘‘if the 
whole development of the human mind in 
the last few centuries is not to be reversed, 
if we are not to relapse into intellectual 
barbarism, it will become increasingly im- 
possible for any theory about the consti- 
tution of the world and the meaning of 
human destiny to be accepted, which does 
not rest explicitly upon the basis of science 
and philosophy, and is not amenable to 
and competent to sustain their criticism.” 
He asserts that it is not, and cannot be the 
function of religion to proclaim truths 
about the general structure of the universe, 
or to affirm that this or that Being does or 
does not exist. If this fact is recognized, 
‘‘whatever religion may be in the future, it 
will be, unless aJl the intellectual heritage 
of the world is to be lost, something very 
different from what it has been in the past.” 
It will, he believes, concern itself with con- 
siderations of moral values which are not 
necessarily affected by the truth or false- 
hood of the cosmological ideas with which 
they have been associated. 
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Darwin’s Son on the Present State of Evolutionary Theory 


That illustrious scientist who chances to 
be the son of a scientist still more illustrious, 
Professor G. H. Darwin, enjoys the highest 
distinction that England can confer upon a 
man of his calling. He is president of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. That famous body has been hold- 
ing its annual meeting, South Africa being 
this year the place of assembly. It was 
thus at Cape Town that Professor Darwin 
delivered the remarks here quoted. ‘‘I shail 
try,’’ he declared, ‘‘to set forth in my ad- 
dress some of the attempts which have been 
made to formulate evolutionary speculation. 
This choice of a subject has been, moreover, 
almost forced upon me by the scope of my 
own scientific work and it is, I think, justi- 
fied by the name which I bear.” At any 
rate, the importance, the stimulating sug- 
gestiveness of Professor Darwin’s exposi- 
tion has already been recognized by appre- 
ciative comment in the scientific press of 
Europe, as may be seen by reference to Lon- 
don Nature, the Paris Revue Scientifique and 
organs of scientific thought in Berlin. Pro- 
fessor Darwin cleared the ground at starting 
thus: 

“The man who propounds a theory of evolu- 
tion is attempting to reconstruct the history of 
the past by means of the circumstantial evidence 
afforded by the present. The historian of man, 
on the other hand, has the advantage over the 
evolutionist in that he has the written records of 
the past on which to rely. The discrimination 
of the truth from amongst discordant records is 
frequently a work demanding the highest quali- 
ties of judgment; yet when this end is attained 
it remains for the historian to convert the arid 
skeleton of facts into a living whole by clothing 
it with the flesh of human motives and impulses. 
For this part of his task he needs much of that 
power of entering into the spirit of other men’s 
lives which goes to the making of a poet. Thus 
the historian should possess not only the pa- 
tience of the man of science in the analysis of 
facts, but also the imagination of the poet to 
grasp what the facts have meant. Such a com- 

ination is rarely to be found in equal perfection 
on both sides, and it would not be hard to analyze 
the works of great historians so as to see which 
quality was predominant in each of them. 
The evolutionist is spared the surpassing diffi- 
culty of the human element, yet he also needs 
imagination, although of a different character 
from that of the historian. In its lowest form 


his imagination is that of the detective who 
reconstructs the story of a crime; in its highest 
it demands the power of breaking loose from all 
the. trammels of convention and education, and 
of imagining something which has never occurred 
to the mind of man before. In every case the 
evolutionist must form a theory for the facts 
before him, and the great theorist is only to be 
distinguished from the fantastic fool by the 
sobriety of his judgment—a distinction, how- 
ever, sufficient to make one rare and the other 
only too common.”’ 


The test of a scientific theory, said Pro- 
fessor Darwin, lies in the number of facts 
which it groups into a connected whole. It 
ought, besides, to be fruitful in pointing the 
way to the discovery and co-ordination of 
new and previously unsuspected facts. Thus 
a good theory is in effect a cyclopedia of 
knowledge, susceptible of indefinite expan- 
sion by the addition of supplementary vol- 
umes. Hardly any theory is all true and 
many are not all false. A theory may be 
essentially at fault and yet point the way to 
truth: 


“We should not, therefore, totally reject one 
or other of two rival theories on the ground that 
they seem, with our present knowledge, mu- 
tually inconsistent, for it is likely that both 
may contain important elements of truth. The 
theories of which I shall have to speak hereafter 
may often appear discordant with one another 
according to our present lights. Yet we must 
not scruple to pursue the several divergent lines 
of thought to their logical conclusions, relying on 
future discovery to eliminate the false and to 
reconcile together the truths which form part of 
each of them. In the mouths of the unscientific 
evolution is often spoken of as almost synony- 
mous with the evolution of the various species 
of animals on the earth, and this, again, is some- 
times thought to be practically the same thing as 
the theory of natural selection. Of course, 
those who are conversant with the history of 
scientific ideas are aware that a belief in the 
gradual and orderly transformation of nature, 
both animate and inanimate, is of great antiquity. 
We may liken the facts on which theories of 
evolution are based to a confused heap of beads, 
from which a keen-sighted searcher after truth 
picks out and strings together a few which happen 
to catch his eye, as possessing certain resem- 
blances.”’ 


Until recently theories of evolution in both 
realms of nature were partial and discon- 
tinuous and the chains of fact were corre- 
spondingly short and disconnected. At 
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length the theory of natural selection, by 
formulating the cause of the divergence of 
forms in the organic world from the parental 
stock, furnished the naturalist with a clue 
by which he examined the disordered mass 
of facts before him, and he was thus enabled 
to go far in deducing order where chaos had 
ruled before. But the problem of reducing 
the heap to perfect order will probably 
baffle the ingenuity of the investigator for- 
ever: 


‘So illuminating has been this new idea that, 
as the whole of nature has gradually been re- 
examined by its aid, thousands of new facts have 
been brought to light, and have been strung in 
due order on the necklace of knowledge. In- 
deed, the transformation resulting from the new 
point of view has been so far-reaching as almost 
to justify the misapprehension of the unscientific 
as to the date when the doctrines of evolution 
first originated in the mind of man. It is not 
my object, nor, indeed, am I competent, to ex- 
amine the extent to which the theory of natural 
selection has needed modification since it was first 
formulated by my father and Wallace. But I 
am surely justified in maintaining that the gen- 
eral principle holds its place firmly as a _ 
manent acquisition to modes of thought. vo- 
lutionary doctrines concerning inanimate nature, 
although of much older date than those which 
concern life, have been profoundly affected by 
the great impulse of which I have spoken. It 
has thus come about that the origin and history of 
the chemical elements and of stellar systems 
now occupy a far larger space in the scientific 
mind than was formerly the case. The subject 
which I shall discuss to-night is the extent to 
which ideas, parallel to those which have done 
so much towards elucidating the problems of life, 
hold good also in the world of matter; and I be- 
lieve that it will be possible to show that in this 
respect there exists a rasemblance between the 
two realms of nature, which is not merely fanciful. 
It is proper to add that as long ago as 1873 Baron 
Karl du Prel discussed the same subject from a 
similar point of view, in a book entitled ‘The 
Struggle for Life in the Heavens.’ Although in- 
animate matter moves under the action of forces 
which are incomparably simpler than . those 
governing living beings, yet the problems of the 
physicist and the astronomer are scarcely less 
complex than those which present themselves 
to the biologist. The mystery of life remains as im- 
penetrable as ever, and in his evolutionary specu- 
lations the biologist does not attempt to explain 
life itself, but, adopting as his unit the animal 
as a whole, discusses its relationships to other 
animals and to the surrounding conditions. 
The physicist, on the other hand, is irresistibly 
impelled to form theories as to the intimate 
constitution of the ultimate parts of :inatter, 
and he desires further to piece together the past 
histories and the future fates of planets, stars, 
and nebule. If, then, the speculations of the 
physicist seem in some respects less advanced 
than those of the biologist, it is chiefly because he 
is more ambitious in his aims. Physicists and 
a‘tronomers have not yet found their Johannes- 
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burg or Kimberley; but, although we are still 
mere prospectors, I am proposing to show you 
some of the dust and diamonds which we have 
already extracted from our surface mines. The 
fundamental idea in the theory of natural 
selection is the persistence of those types of life 
which are adapted to their surrounding con- 
ditions, and the elimination by extermination of 
ill-adapted types. The struggle for life amongst 
forms possessing a greater or less degree of 
adaptation to slowly-varying conditions is held 
to explain the gradual transmutation of species. 
Although a diferent phraseology is used when 
we speak of the physical world, yet the idea is es- 
sentially the same.” 

The point of view from which Professor 
Darwin would have us consider the phe- 
nomena of the world may be best explained, 
he next asserted, by a reference to political 
institutions, ‘‘ because we all understand, or 
fancy we understand, something of politics, 
while the problems of physics are commonly 
far less familiar to us.’’ Such an illustra- 
tion, Professor Darwin added, would have a 
further advantage in that it would not be a 
mere parable, but would involve ‘‘the funda- 
mental conception of the nature of evolu- 
tion’’: 

“The complex interactions of man with man 
in a community are usually described by such 
comprehensive terms as the State, the Common- 
wealth, or the Government. Various States 
differ widely in their constitution and in the degree 
of the complexity of their organization, and we 
classify them by various general terms, such as 
autocracy, aristocracy, or democracy, which 
express somewhat loosely their leading character- 
istics. But, for the purpose of showing the 
analogy with physics, we need terms of wider 
import than those habitually used in politics. 
All forms of the State imply interrelationship in 
the actions of men, and action implies move- 
ment. Thus the State may be described as a 
configuration or arrangement of a community of 
men; or we may say that it implies a definite 
mode of motion of man—that is to say, an or- 
ganized scheme of action of man on man. Po- 
litical history gives an account of the gradual 
changes in such configurations or modes of mo- 
tion of men as have possessed the quality of per- 
sistence or of stability to resist the disintegrating 
influence of surrounding circumstances. In the 
world of life the naturalist describes those forms 
which persist as species; similarly the physicist 
speaks of stable configurations or modes of 
motion of matter; and the politician speaks of 
States. The idea at the base of all these concep- 
tions is that of stability, or the power of resisting 
disintegration. In other ook, the degree of 
persistence or permanence of a species, of a con- 
figuration of matter, or of a State depends on the 
perfection of its adaptation to its surrounding 
conditions. If we trace the history of a State 
we find the degree of its stability gradually 
changing, slowly rising to a maximum, and then 
slowly declining. When it falls to nothing a 
revolution ensues, and a new form of government 
is established. The new mode of motion or 
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government has at first but slight stability, but 
it gradually acquires strength and permanence, 
until in its turn the slow decay of stability leads 
on to a new revolution. Such crises in political 
history may give rise to a condition in which 
the State is incapable of perpetuation by trans- 
formation. This occurs when a savage tribe 
nearly exterminates another tribe and leads the 
few survivors into slavery; the previous form 
of government then becomes extinct. The 
physicist, like the biologist and the historian, 
watches the effect of slowly varying external 
conditions; he sees the quality of persistence 
of stability gradually decaying until it vanishes, 
when there ensues what is called in politics a 
revolution.” 

These considerations led Professor Darwin 
next to express a doubt whether biologists 
have been correct in looking for continuous 
transformation of species. Judging by anal- 
ogy, we should rather expect to find slight 
continuous changes occurring during a long 
period of time followed by a somewhat sud- 
den transformation into a new species or by 
rapid extinction: 

‘When the stability of a mode of motion van- 
ishes the physicist either finds that it is replaced 
by a new persistent type of motion adapted 
to the changed conditions, or perhaps that no 
such transformation is possible and that the 
mode of motion has become extinct. The 
evanescent type of animal life has often been 
preserved for us, fossilized in geological strata; 
the evanescent form of government is preserved 
in written records or in the customs of savage 
tribes; but the physicist has to pursue his in- 
vestigations without such useful hints as to the 
past. The timescale in the transmutation of 
species of animals is furnished by the geological 
record, although it is not possible to translate 
that record into years. The time needed 
for a change of type in atoms and molecules 
may be measured by millionths of a second, while 
in the history of the stars continuous changes 
occupy millions of years. Notwithstanding this 
gigantic contrast in speed, yet the process in- 
volved seems to be essentially the same. It is 
hardly too much to assert that, if the conditions 
which determine the stability of motion could 
be accurately formulated throughout the uni- 
verse, the past history of the cosmos and its 
future fate would be unfolded. . . . 

“The study of stability and instability, then, 
furnishes the problems which the physicist and 
biologist alike attempt to solve. The two classes 
of problems differ principally in the fact that the 
conditions of the world of life are so incompar- 
ably more intricate than those of the world of 
matter that the biologist is compelled to abandon 
the attempt to determine the absolute amount 
of the influence of the various causes which have 
affected the existence of species. His conclusions 
are merely qualitative and general, and he is al- 
most universally compelled to .refrain from as- 
serting even in general terms what are the rea- 
sons which have rendered one form of animal 
life stable and persistent and another unstable 
and evanescent. On the other hand, the physicist, 
as‘a general rule, does not rest satisfied unless he 
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obtains a quantitative estimate of various causes 
and effects on the systems of matter which he 
discusses. Yet there are some problems of 
physical evolution in which the conditions are so 
complex that the physicist is driven, as is the 
biologist, to rest satisfied with qualitative 
rather than quantitative conclusions. But he 
is not content with such crude conclusions except 
in the last resort, and he generally prefers to pro- 
ceed by a different method. The mathema- 
tician mentally constructs an ideal mechanical 
system or model, which is intended to represent 
in its leading features the system he wants to ex- 
amine. It is often a task of the utmost difficulty 
to devise such a model, and the investigator 
may perchance unconsciously drop out as unim- 
portant something which is really essential to 
represent actuality. He mext examines the 
conditions of his ideal system, and determines, 
if he can, all the possible stable and unstable 
configurations, together with the circumstances 
which will cause transitions from one to the 
other. Even when the working model has been 
successfully imagined, this latter task may often 
overtax the powers of the mathematician. 
Finally it remains for him to apply his results 
to actual matter and to form a judgment of 
the extent to which it is justifiable to interpret 
Nature by means of his results.” 


Upon which the London Speaker com 
ments: 


“To those who are watching the progress of 
evolutionary thought the address is especially re- 
markable for the hints which it contains that the 
author is prepared to regard the three kinds of 
evolution as actually phases of a single process. 
In general terms or in the language of metaphor 
many such utterances have been made heleve, 
but we do not recall that any modern thinker of 
Professor Darwin’s credentials has ever so openly 
contemplated this possibility. The birth, per- 
sistence, and ultimate decay or replacement of 
type in the cosmical, chemical, and living worlds 
are all manifestations-of stability or instability 
a parallel which constitutes the principal thesis 
of the address. 

“The atom, as represented by Thomson’s 
model, is ‘a globe charged with positive electricity, 
inside which there are some thousand or thou- 
sands of corpuscles of negative electricity, re- 
volving in regular orbits with great velocities,’ 
constituting ‘a miniature planetary system.’ 
A molecule—of water for instance—contains 
three such atoms ‘revolving about one another 
in some sort of dance which cannot be exactly 
described,’ the whole molecular system being 
probably comparable with that of a triple star. 

‘*By the known laws which govern electricity 
in motion such a system cannot endure forever. 
The atom is losing energy and sooner or later it 
will run down. Then the system must trans- 
mute itself into another needing less energy, 
and a new element appears. This new element 
will endure or become extinct according to the 
degree of stability with which it happens to be 
endowed. Long periods of slow change followed 
by climacteric catastrophes are what modern 
knowledge, in Professor Darwin’s judgment 
indicates as the probable sequence of events in the 
evolution of the inorganic world.” 
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Proportion of Children to Potential Mothers in the United States 


A report on the number of children in this 
country, as compared with the total popula- 
tion, and also as compared with the number 
of women of child-bearing age in the land, 
has been issued by the Census Bureau at 
Washington. This report was compiled by 
Prof. Walter F. Willcox, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, acting as special agent of the Census 
Bureau. Some of his comparisons indicate 
that there has been a marked decline in the 
birth-rate of the total population, even with 
the great fecundity attributed to foreign- 
born women in the United States. Basing 
his deductions on the figures for the 1900 
census, Professor Willcox says that there 
is found to be a very wide range in the geo- 
graphical distribution of children. The 


minimum proportion is in the District of: 


Columbia, where there can be found hardly 
more than one fourth as many children under 
five as there are women between fifteen and 
forty-nine. This suggests that cities may 
have relatively a small proportion of chil- 
dren. The conjecture seems to Professor 
Willcox to be strengthened by the fact that 


the proportion of adults, and especially of 
adults still young, who are married, is much 
less in large cities than in the country districts. 

The maximum proportion of children is in 
North Dakota and Indian Territory, in each 
of which they are more than two-thirds the 
number of women. Further: 


‘*The smallest proportion of children is in the 
northeastern states, Massachusetts coming next 
after the District of Columbia, and the states 
having less than 4oo children [under five’ to 
1,000 women [between fifteen and forty-nine], 
including along with the District of Columbia 
all the New England states, New York and 
Ohio. One state of the Far West also, Calif- 
ornia, comes into the same class. The states 
having between 400 and 500 children per 1,000 
women include all the other northeastern states 
as far south as the Potomac, several states of 
the upper Mississippi valley, this belt extending 
as far west as Colorado, and three other states 
of the far west, Washington, Oregon and Ne- 
vada. The states having between 500 and 600 
children include most of the border states and 
several in the Northwest. The states with over 
600 children include most of the states of the far 
south in which the negro population is numer- 
ous, certain rapidly growing agricultural states, 
the Dakotas and Oklahoma, and the two states 
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in which the influence of the Mormon church is 
most notable, Utah and Idaho. 

‘‘There is a band of states extending from 
Maine to California and broken only by Utah in 
which the proportion of children is below 500 
to 1,000 women, and in all these states, except 
Kansas, the proportion is below the average for the 
continental United States, 474 to 1,000 women. 
This band is flanked to the south from Vir- 
ginia to Arizona and to the north from Wisconsin 
to Idaho by states and territories having more 
than 500 children to 1,000 women.” 


In the course of his theorizing concerning 
the decline in the birth rate of the country, 
Professor Willcox quotes Dr. John Shaw 
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Billings as saying that one cause is ‘‘the 
diffusion of information with regard to the 
subject of generation by means of popular 


and school treatises on physiology and 
hygiene, which diffusion began between 


thirty and forty years ago. Girls of twenty 
years of age at the present day know much 
more about anatomy and physiology than did 
their grandmothers at the same age, and the 
married women are much better informed 
as to the means by which the number of 
children may be limited than were those of 
thirty years ago.” 


The Tragedy of China’s Physical Geography 


As a warning to the people of this country 
of what they may expect if the steady den- 
udation of American forests is persisted in, 
China has often been held up by arbori- 
culturists in a literature that is still some- 
what neglected. ‘‘ Arbor day’’—had such a 
festival been instituted—would, say experts, 
have regenerated and even reshaped the 


history of the Chinese. They are what they 
are to-day because, according to a recent 
writer in The Geographical Journal (London), 
they ‘‘exterminated their trees.’” Now 
comes Dr. T. R. Jernigan*, one of the highest 
living authorities on the economic and legal 


*CHINA IN LAW AND COMMERCE. 


By T. R. Jernigan. The 
Macmillan Company. 
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institutions of China, with an account of 
the circumstances which constitute the 
tragedy of China’s physical geography. In 
his recently issued work he goes into the 
topic thus: 

“The hillsides [of China] were abundantly 
covered [centuries ago] with primeval forests of 
stately trees, while the low grounds, where the 
soil consisted of rich loess, as yet comparatively 
little denuded, were covered with herbage inter- 
spersed with clumps of mulberry, elm. chestnut 
and other trees, which in these latitudes associate 
in clusters. As the forests on the hillsides had 
not yet been cut down, the country was more 
equally watered, nor were the extremes of climate 
yet experienced in these regions of such intensity 
as at present. The forests abounded in wild 
game, bears, oxen, Ceer, foxes, beavers, pheas- 
ants, etc. Over the plains wandered herds of 
elephants, rhinoceroses, or the tailed deer, a 
few solitary descendants of which are still to be 
found in the neglected park at Peking, or scat- 
tered through the menageries of Europe, while 
from the mulberry trees depended long skeins of 
silk from the uncultivated silkworms that feasted 
unmolested on their leaves. The native in- 
habitants were gentle, pastoral tribes who led 
uneventful lives amidst pastoral surroundings. 
They were dark complexioned, had long black 
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hair, and were, on th whole, not unlike many of 
the Thibetan peoples of the Kokonor, whom 
they likewise resembled in their manners and 
stage of civilization. The newcomers were, on 
the contrary, fair haired, with light blue or gray 
eyes. They were agriculturists, pure and simple, 
and despised the ways of their pastoral predeces- 
sors, on whom they waged incessant war. Agri- 
culture with them was more than an art, it was a 
religion; and this fact has in all succeeding ages 
markedly affected the products and even the 
face of the land.”’ 


These newcomers, on taking possession of 
the land, proceeded to clear the forests: 


‘The destruction of the hill forests has left the 
hillsides bdre and barren. Their covering of 
herbage has been washed away from their un- 
protected surfaces and this denudation has 
reacted on the climate, inducing long periods of 
drought which, alternating with destructive rain- 
falls, have proved destructive to the well-being 
of the inhabitants.”’ 


In the plains the discouragement of cattle 
rearing and the want of food have led to the 
practical obliteration of the grasses which 
once clothed the surface of the loess and 
made the whole land green. 





Ideal Characteristics 


A thoroughly satisfactory anesthetic, it 
appears from a study of the subject in Paris 
Cosmos, would slowly plunge a patient into a 
gentle slumber, during which his sleep would 
be calm and free from mental anxieties or 
visions. A patient should ‘‘come up” from 
such an anesthetic in a refreshed and cheer- 
ful frame of mind. He should not remem- 
ber what was done to him while under the 
soporific influence. Many a year of ex- 
periment has passed without the discovery 
of such an anesthetic, although our general 
knowledge is perceptibly increased. Re- 
ports from the laboratories of leading 
scientists of Paris disclose the fact, declares 
Cosmos, that the ideal anesthetic is now at 
least ‘‘in sight.” It turns out to be an 
extract from the plant Scopolia japonica. 
Unlike most anesthetics, the patient does 
not emerge from its influence with feelings 
of nausea: 

‘“‘The anesthetic agent in question bears the 
name scopolamin and is an alkaloid extracted 
from the plant belonging to the family of night 
shades (scopolia japonica) and has been hitherto 
referred to as the Japanese belladonna. It has 


been more or less known to medical men for 
years past as a sedative. It has, however, been 


of a New Anesthetic 


employed as an anesthetic since the year 1900, 
but it is as recently as December last that its 
anesthetic value became really apparent. As 
now administered the article is mixed with 
morphine. Three hypodermic injections are 
required under normal conditions. Each of the 
injections plunges the patient into a profounder 
slumber. At last he is wholly insensible. Yet it 
is a noteworthy fact that, be the slumber as pro- 
found as it may, the patient, when shaken or 
addressed in a loud tone or assailed through the 
ears by means of a loud noise, will be aroused 
precisely like one in an ordinary sleep. If, 
on the other hand, the patient be pinched or 
pricked with a needle or implement, he manifests 
no feeling at all. Such total anesthesia, with 
persistence of the intellectual faculties, is one of 
the most characteristic and striking features of 
the employment of scopolamin.”’ 


The process of waking is normal. That 
is, it transpires precisely as it does when 
slumber of the ordinary type comes to an 
end. The anesthesia itself persists for 
some hours after the operation. .The 
patient’s eyes open. He is surprised to find 
himself in bed. He strives to collect his 
stock of ideas. Often he asks for some- 
thing to quench his thirst. Then he will 
relapse into a slumber of some hours’ dura- 
tion. 
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Wasps, Social and Solitary 


“We were walking through the woods one 
hot day in the middle of August when our 
attention was attractd by a stream of yellow- 
jackets issuing from the ground.’”’ Such 
was the first introduction of George W. Peck- 
ham and Elizabeth G. Peckham to those 
“bold sons of air and heat’’ whom they have 
made the subject of their remarkable work 
on ‘‘Wasps, Social and Solitary.”* The 
Peckhams were at their summer home near 
Milwaukee, they tell us, ‘‘ where meadow and 
garden, with the wooded island in the lake 
close by, offered themselves as hunting 
grounds, while wasps of every kind, the 
socialistic tribes as well as the extreme in- 
dividualists of the solitary species,’’ offered 
the amplest 


and a crisis (for us) was approaching, when one, 
a pioneer of thought, determined to go into the 
hole, which did not look like the right hole, al- 
though it was where the right hole ought to be; 
and so potent is example that one by one the 
others followed. Three hours later they had be- 
come accustomed to the change and went in and 
out as usual. 

‘““They had noticed the paper; that was plain 
enough, but did they notice the redness? To 
test this, we left things as they were for two days, 
and then substituted blue paper for the red. 
Again the confusion, the swarming of fervent 
legions, the noisy expostulations, the descent of 
one after another; but this time they settled 
down to their ordinary routine in a little more 
than two hours. On the following day we re- 
moved the blue paper, leaving the grass around 
the nest exposed; and this proved a new.source 
of mystification, but not so serious as the others. 
At the end of an 
hour twenty-five 





material for in- 
vestigation and 
experiment. So 
the Vespas that 
had aroused the 
original inter- 
est in their 
kind were first 
studied, a nest 
of theirs in the 
ground lending 
itself handily 
for the pur- 
pose: 

‘We had once 
made some not 
very successful 


attempts to find 
out whether 











or thirty were 
still buzzing 
about, needing 
the guidance of 
the blue paper to 
get inside, and 
entering at once 
when it was re 
placed. As we 
tried new colors 
from day to day 
afew of the wasps 
became entirely 
reconciled to our 
interference and 
paid no attention 
to the change, 
while the others 
grew more or less 
accustomed to 
the idea of mut- 
ability and were 








spiders had a 
sense of color; 
and seeing that 
the conditions 
were much more 
favorable with 
our present subjects, we thought it would be a good 
= to test their knowledge of the spectrum. 

roviding six sheets of stiff paper two feet square, 
colored respectively red, blue, green, pink and two 
shades of yellow, and cutting a circular hole four 
and one-half inches in diameter in the centre of 
each, we began our experiments by placing the red 
paper over the nest so that the entrance was 
clearly exposed. The outgoing wasps dashed 
upward without noticing it, but great was the 
confusion among the homecomers. Thrown out 
of their reckoning, they clamored about us in 
ever-increasing swarms. Like Homer’s wasps, 

‘All rise in arms and with a general cry 

Assert their domes and buzzing progeny,’ 

“Wasre. Socrat AND SouiTary. By George W. Peckham and 


beth G. Peckham. With an Introduction byJohn Bur- 
roughs, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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WASP USING A STONE TO POUND THE EARTH OVER HER NEST 
From “ Wasps, Social and Solitary” by G. W. & E. G. Peckham 


but little dis- 
turbed, although 
thev still showed 
their conscious- 
ness of each 
alteration by 
making a few circles before going in. We once 
placed some dark red nasturtiums on light yellow 
paper near the nest, and found that more than 
one-third of the homecoming wasps flew to them 
and hovered over them before entering. When 
light yellow nasturtiums nearly matching the 
paper in color were substituted, only one out of 
thirty-six noticed them; and as the odor was as 
strong in one case as the other, it would seem that 
the color was the attracting force.” 


Before the Pe. shams had worked long on 
their Vespa family they were ‘‘beguiled,” 
they tell us, into ‘running after the solitary 
wasps.” The solitary wasps, we are told, 
are far more numerous than socials; but they 
have only two sexes. ‘‘The males and fe- 
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males usually see but little of each other 
after the mating is over, although we oc- 
casionally find them living happily together 
until the end of the season.’’ Early in the 
summer they commence to issue from the 
nest in which eggs had been laid the previous 
year. ‘Solitary, indeed, they come into the 
world, the generation that gave them birth 
having perished in the fall.’’ Such is 
Ammophila of various species, the struggles 
of which with the caterpillar are of unique 
interest: 

‘‘ During the earlier part of the summer we had 
often seen these wasps feeding upon the nectar of 
flowers, especially upon that of the sorrel, of 
which they are particularly fond; but at that 
time we gave them but passing notice. One 
bright morning, however, we came upon an 
urnaria (species of Ammophila) that was so evi- 
dently hunting, 
and hunting in 
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The corn rose 
the ground 
to our eyes, 
each group of cornstalks was just like every other 


could know where she was going. 
to a height of six feet all around us; 
was uniform in appearance, and, 


group and yet, without pause or hesitation, the 
little creature passed quickly along, as we might 
through the familiar streets of our native town 
‘At last she paused and laid her burden down. 
Ah! the power that has led her is not a blind, 
mechanically perfect instinct, for she has traveled 
a little too far. She must go back one row into 
the open space that she has already crossed, al- 
though not just at this point. Nothing like a 
nest is visible to us; the surface of the ground 
looks all alike, and it is with exclamations of 
wonder that we see our little guide lift two pellets 
of earth which have served as a covering to a 
small opening running down into the ground. 
“The way being thus prepared, she hurries 
back with her w ings quivering and her whole 
manner betokening joyful triumph at the com- 
pletion of her task. We, in the meantime, have 
become as much 
excited over the 





earnest, that we 
gave up every- 
thing else to follow 
her. The ground 
was covered,more 
or less thickly, 
with patches of 
purslain, and it 
was under these 
weeds that our 
Ammophila was 
eagerly searching 
forherprey. After 
thoroughly inves- 
tigating one plant 
she would pass to 
another, running 
three or four steps 
and then bound- 








matter as she is 
herself. She picks 
up the caterpillar, 
brings it to the 
mouth of the 
burrow and lays 
it down. Then, 
backing in herself, 
she catches it in 
hermandiblesand 
drags it- out of 
sight, leaving us 
fullof admiration 
and delight.” 
But the Peck- 
hams had long 
to wait before 


they witnessed 








ing as though she Copyright 1905 by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. a battle between 
were made of THE WASP STRANGLING THE CATERPILLAR this wasp and its 
thistledown and B : eS evs ee if ae 

were too light to From ‘‘ Wasps, Social and Solitary”? by G. W. & E. G. Peckham prey, the cat- 
remain upon the erpillar. For a 


ground. We followed her easily and as she was 
in full view nearly, all the time we had every 
hope of witnessing the capture; but in this we 
were destined to disappointment. We had been 
in attendance upon her for about a quarter of an 
hour when, after disappearing for a few moments 
under the thick purslain leaves, she came out 
with a green caterpillar. We had missed the 
wonderful sight of the paralyzer at work; but 
we had no time to bemoan our loss, for she was 
making off at so rapid a pace that we were well oc- 
cupied in keeping up with her. She hurried along 
with the same motion as before, unembarrassed 
by the weight of her victim. For sixty feet she 
kept to open ground, passing between two rows 
of bushes; but at the end of this division of the 
garden she plunged, very much to our dismay, 


into a field of standing corn. Here we had 
great difficulty in following her, since, far from 
keeping to her former orderly course, she zig- 


zagged among the plants in the most bewildering 
fashion, although keeping a general direction of 
northeast. It seemed quite impossible that she 


whole week of scorching summer weather they 
lived in the bean patch, “‘scorning fatigue.”’ 
‘“We attended scores of wasps as they 
hunted ; we ran, we threw ourselves upon the 
ground, we scrambled along on our hands and 
knees in our desperate endeavors to keep 
them in view, sometimes with our eyes upon 
the wasps themselves and sometimes pursu- 
ing their shadows.’”’ At last the reward of 
so much patience and perseverance came: 

‘“We were doing a little hunting on ourown ac- 
count, hoping to find some larve which we 
could drop in view of the wasps and thus lead 
them to display their powers, when we saw an 
urnaria fly up from the ground to the underside 
of a bean leaf and knock down a small green 
caterpillar. Breathless with an excitement which 
will be understood by those who have tasted the 
joy of such a moment, we hung over the actors 
in our little drama. The ground was bare, we 
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were close by and could see every motion dis- 
tinctly. Nothing more perfect could have been 
desired. 

“The wasp attacked at once, but was rudely 
repulsed, the caterpillar rolling and unrolling 
itself rapidly and with the most violent contor- 
tions of the whole body. Again and again its ad- 
versary descended, but failed to gain a hold. 
The caterpillar, in its struggles, flung itself here 
and there over the ground, and had there been 
any grass or other covering near by it might have 
reached a place of partial safety. But there was 
no shelter within reach, and at the fifth attack 
the wasp succeeded in alighting over it, near the 
anterior end, and in grasping its body firmly 
in her mandibles. Standing high on her long 
legs and disregarding the continued struggles of 
her victim, she lifted it from the ground, curved 
the end of her abdomen under its body and darted 
her sting between the third and fourth segments. 
From this instant there was a 
complete cessation of move- 
ment on the part of the unfor- 
tunate caterpillar. Limp and 
helpless, it could offer no fur- 
ther opposition to the will of its 
conqueror. For some moments 
the wasp remained motionless 
and then, withdrawing her 
sting, she plunged it success- 
ively between the third and 
the second and between the 
second and the first segments.’ 


The great golden digger is 
one of our most beautiful 
species of wasps, in the 
opinion of these students. 
The great size and the 
brilliant color of this wasp, 
we learn, make it well 
known to all nature stu- 
dents. During the latter 


part of July through the CIRCUITOUS ROUTE OF WASP IN IDEN- 
’ , TIFYING THE NEIGHBORHOOD OF 
ITS NEST 


month of August and even 
in the early days of Septem- 
ber, it is commonly found 
at work making or storing 
its burrow. It is rare in the Peckhams’ 
garden, they tell us, and therefore they 
deemed themselves lucky in being able to 
keep track of one individual from the making 
to the closing of its nest. Large and pow- 
erful as it is, the form of this wasp is graceful. 
It is brown, varied with bright yellow. , We 
learn further of this great golden digger 
(Sphex ichneumonea, Linn.): 

‘“‘On the morning of the third of August, at a 
little after ten o’clock, we saw one of these 
hunters start to dig a nest on the side of a stony 
hill. After making some progress in the work 
she flew off and selected a second place, where 
she dug so persistently that we felt confident 
that this was to be her final resting place. But 
when the hole was two and one-half inches 
deep, it too was deserted. Again our wasp 
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From ‘‘ Wasps, Social and Solitary,’’ by G. 
W. & E. G. Peckham 
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chose a spot and began to burrow. She worked 
very rapidly and at twenty minutes before twelve 
the hole was three inches deep. At high noon 
she flew away and was gone forty minutes. The 
day was excessively hot, about 98 degrees Fahr., 
and we ourselves were only deterred from taking 
a noonday rest by our fixed determination not 
to leave the place until we had seen all that there 
was to be seen in the maneuvres of ichneumonea. 
On returning she appeared very much excited, 
fairly quivering with vitality as she resumed her 
work. She came up backward, carrying the 
earth with her mouth and anterior legs, and went 
back from the opening some little distance, 
when it was dropped, and she at once went in 
again. While in the burrow we could hear her 
humming, just as the Pelop@i do when, head 
downward in the wet mud, they gather their 
loads for nest building. In five or six trips a 
little mass of earth would accumulate and then 
she would lie quite flat on the 
heap and kick the particles 
away in all directions. As the 
work progressed the earth was 
carried further and further 
away before it was placed on 
the ground, and as she backed 
in different directions the ma- 
terial brought out was well 
spread about from the down 
hill side of the nest. Some- 
times she would spend several 
moments in smoothing the 
débris all around, so that the 
opening presented much the 
appearance of an immense ant 
hill, only the particles were 
much larger. During the first 
hour that we watched her she 
frequently turned directly 
toward us and sometimes re- 
maining on the ground and 
sometimes rising on her wings 
to a level with our faces, ap- 
peared to be eyeing us intently 
for four or five seconds. Her 
attitude was comical and she 
seemed to be saying: ‘Well, 
what are you hanging around 
here for?’”’ 


~_—_—— 


The wasp worked more calmly as the 
afternoon wore on, we read. The “‘fidgety 
and excited manner’’ was gradually less 
apparent. The work of excavation went on 
until half past three. The wasp now came 
out of her nest and walked around and 
around it. ‘‘The detailed survey of every 
little object near her nest was remarkable 
and not until her tour of observation had 
carried her five times entirely around the 
spot did she appear satisfied and fly away.”’ 
The Peckhams supposed she had gone in 
search of her prey, and they prepared to note 
every action of this wasp when she returned. 
But in an hour she came home with nothing: 


‘She dug for four minutes, then flew off and 
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was gone two minutes, then returned and worked 
for thirty-five minutes. Another two minutes’ 
excursion, and then she settled down to work 
in good earnest and brought up load after load 
of earth until the shadows grew long. We no- 
ticed that on these later trips she flew directly 
away, depending upon her first careful study of 
the surroundings to find her way back. At fif- 
teen minutes after five the patient worker came 
to the surface and made a second study, this 
time not so detailed, of the environment. She 
flew this way and that, in and out among the 
plants, high and low, far and near, and at last, 
satisfied, rose in circles, higher and higher and dis- 
appeared from view. We waited for her return 
with all the patience at our command from fif- 
teen minutes after five until fifteen minutes 
before seven. We felt sure that when she came 
back she would bring her victim with her, and 
when we saw her approaching we threw our- 
selves prone on the ground, eagerly expecting 
to see the end of the drama; but her search had 
been unsuccessful. She carried nothing. In the 
realms of wasp life disappointments are not un- 
common and this time-she had us to share her 
chagrin for we felt as tired and discouraged as 
she perhaps did herself. When we saw her en- 
tering without any provision for her future off- 
spring we were at a loss what to do next; and 
it may be that this state of mind was shared by 
her also, for she at once began to fill in the en- 
trance to the nest. We now thought it time to 
act and decided to capture her, to keep her over 
night in one of our wasp cages, and to try to in- 
duce her to return to her duty on the following 
day. We therefore secured her in a large bottle, 
carried her to the cottage and having made every 
possible arrangement for her comfort, left her for 
the night. 


“‘On the next morning, at half after eight 
o’clock, we took Lady Sphex to her home and 
placed the mouth of the bottle so that when she 
came out she had to enterthe nest. This she did, 
remaining below, however, only for a moment. 
When she came up to the surface she stood still 
and looked about for a few seconds and then flew 
away. It surprised us that having been absent 
from the place for so many hours she made no 
study of the locality as she had done before. 
We thought it a very unpromising sign and had 
great fears that she was deserting the place and 
that we should see herno more. One would need 
to watch a wasp through the long hours of a 
broiling hot day to appreciate the joy that we felt 
when at nine o’clock we saw her coming back. 
She had no difficulty in finding her nest nor did 
she feel any hesitation as to what ought to be 
done next, but fell to work at once at carrying 
out more dirt. The weather, although still hot, 
had become cloudy and so threatening that we ex- 
pected a downpour of rain every moment, but 
this seemed to make no difference to her. Load 
after load was brought up, until, at the end of an 
hour, everything seemed completed to her satis- 
faction. She came to the entrance and flew 
about now this way and now that, repeating the 
locality study in the most thorough manner and 
then went away. At the expiration of an hour 
we saw her approaching with a large light green 
meadow grasshopper, which was held in the 
mouth and supported by the fore legs, which 
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were folded under. 


On arriving the prey was 
placed, head first, near the entrance, while 
the wasp went in, probably to reassure herself 


that all was right. Soon she appeared at the 
door of the nest and remained motionless for 
some moments, gazing intently at her treasure. 
Then seizing it (we thought by an antenna) she 
dragged it head first into the tunnel.” 

The wasp was now prompt in laying her 
egg. She was about in a short time again, 
coming out and throwing earth into her nest. 
Then she went into it and the Peckhams say 
they could hear her humming plainly. 
‘*When she resumed the work outside we 
interrupted her to catch a little fly that we 
had already driven off several times just as it 
was about to enter the nest.’”” The wasp 
was disturbed and flew off: 

‘‘This gave us an opportunity to open the 
burrow. The grasshopper was placed on its 
back with its head next to the blind end of the 
a and the legs protruding up into the tunnel. 

. On the next morning the grasshopper 
was very lively, the antennze and labial palpi 
moving without stimulation. . On the 
next afternoon there was no change in the move- 
ments, but the egg was dead. . . On the 
morning of the tenth day the insect (the grass- 
hop er) was dead. 

e had not supposed that the digging up of 
her nest would much disturb our Sphex, since 
her connection with it was so nearly at an end. 
But inthis we weremistaken. When we returned 
to the garden about half an hour after we had 
done the deed we heard her loud and anxious 
humming from a distance. . Her per- 
sistent refusal to accept the fact that her nest 
had been destroyed was pathetic. . . Later 
we learned that we had wronged her more deeply 
than we knew. Had we not interfered she would 
have excavated several cells to’ the side of the 
main tunnel, storing a grasshopper in each.” 

These and innumerable other details of the 
sort open up, declares John Burroughs in his 
introduction to this volume on wasps, ‘‘a 
world of Lilliput right at our feet, wherein 
the little people amuse and delight us with 
theircurious human foiblesand whimsicalities 
and surprise us with their intelligence and 
individuality.’’ It should be noted that the 
many effective illustrations in this volume 
are based upon those which adorn the re- 
port on wasps made by the Peckhams for 
the Wisconsin Geological and Natural His- 
tory Survey, of which Dr. E. A. Birge is 
Director. There is every reason to accept 
this study as an explosion of much con- 
temporary theorizing on inscct life. ‘It 
has been thought,’”’ notes John Burroughs, 
‘that man is the only tool-using animal, yet 
here is one of these wasps, Ammophila, that 
uses a little pebble to pound down the earth 
over her nest’”’ . 
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Music and 


the Drama 





The Principles Underlying Shakespearean Tragedy 


In a volume of Shakespearean inter- 
pretation* which is characterized by the 
New York Evening Post as ‘‘a permanent 
addition to the two or three great books on 
Shakespeare’’ and by the London Spectator 
as ‘“‘a unique piece of constructive criticism”’ 
deserving to rank as ‘“‘the most important 
exercise in the craft since Matthew Arnold’s 
‘Essays in Criticism,’’’ Dr. A. C. Bradley, 
Professor of Poetry in Oxford University, 
endeavors to define Shakespeare’s conception 
of tragedy. He does not imply that Shake- 
speare framed a definite theory of the kind 
of poetry called tragedy, as Aristotle or 
Corneille did, but he points out that Shake- 
speare in writing tragedy ‘‘did represent a 
certain aspect of life in a certain way, and 
that through examination of his writings 
we ought to be able, to some extent, to 
describe this aspect and way in terms ad- 
dressed to the understanding.’’ Proceeding 
to make this examination, Professor Bradley 
notes, as the first point, that the Shake- 
Spearean tragedy is pre-eminently the 
story of one person, the ‘‘hero,’’ or at most 
of two, the ‘‘hero”’ and ‘‘heroine’’; and 
notes, as the second point, that the tragedy 
invariably leads up to the death of the hero. 
‘‘No play at the end of which the hero 
remains alive is, in the full Shakespearean 
sense, a tragedy.’’ To the medieval mind 
a tragedy meant ‘‘a total reverse of fortune, 
coming unawares upon a man who ‘stood in 
high degree,’ happy and apparently secure.” 
Shakespeare’s conception includes this idea, 
but goes beyond it. He is concerned always 
with eminent persons—with kings or princes, 
with leaders in the state, like Coriolanus, 
Brutus, Antony or, at the least, as in 
‘Romeo and Juliet,”” with members of great 
houses. But the downfall of his heroes is 
never a matter of chance; it is always the 
result of human actions, and these actions 
are due to character. It is true that 
abnormal conditions of mind, such as 
insanity, somnambulism, hallucinations, are 
sometimes introduced, but they are never 
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the origin of deeds of any dramatic moment. 
Similarly, though the supernatural element 
—ghosts and witches—is admitted, it is 
always brought into the closest relation with 
character. And if chance or accident (as 
in the case of Romeo’s failure to get the 
Friar’s message, or of the dropping of 
Desdemona’s handkerchief) is allowed an 
appreciable influence, it is subordinate, and 
hastens or confirms a casual sequence 
started by character. Finally, ‘‘the type of 
tragedy in which the hero opposes to a hostile 
force an undivided soul is not the Shake- 
spearean type. The souls of those who con- 
tend with the hero may be thus undivided; 
they generally are; but, as a rule, the hero, 
though he pursues his fated way, is, at least, 
at some point in the action, and sometimes 
at many, torn by an inward struggle, and 
it is frequently at such points that Shake- 
speare shows his most extraordinary power.” 

Turning from the ‘‘tragic action” to the 
central figure in it, Professor Bradley says: 


‘‘We have already seen that the hero, with 
Shakespeare, is a person of high degree or of 
= importance, and that his actions or suf- 
erings are of an unusual kind. But this is not 
all. His nature also is exceptional, and generally 
raises him in some respect much above the 
average level of humanity. This does not mean 
that he is an eccentric or a paragon. Shake- 
speare never drew monstrosities of virtue; some 
of his heroes are far from being ‘good’; and if 
"gag one eccentrics he gave them a subordinate 
e drew in the plot. is tragic characters are 
made of the stuff we find within ourselves and 
within the persons who surround them. But, by 
an intensification of the life which they share 
with others, they are raised above them; and the 
greatest are raised so far that, if we fully realize 
all that is implied in their words and actions, we 
become conscious that in real life we have known 
scarcely any one resembling them. Some, like 
Hamlet and Cleopatra, have genius. Others, 
like Othello, Lear, Macbeth, Coriolanus, are 
built on the grand scale; and desire, passion or 
will attains in them aterrible force. In almost all 
we observe a marked one-sidedness, a predis- 
position in some particular direction; a total in- 
capacity, in certain circumstances, of resisting 
the force which draws in this direction; a fatal 
tendency to identify the whole being with one 
interest, object, passion, or habit of mind. This, 
it would seem, is, for Shakespeare, the funda- 
mental tragic trait. It is present in his early 
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heroes, Romeo and Richard II, infatuated men, 
who otherwise rise comparatively little above 
the ordinary level. Itisafatal gift, but it carries 
with it a touch of greatness; and when there is 
joined to it nobility of mind, or genius, or immense 
force, we realize the full power and reach of the 
soul, and the conflict in which it engages acquires 
that magnitude which stirs not only sympathy 
and pity, but admiration, terror and awe.” 


It is the greatness of the hero which 
prevents a Shakespearean tragedy from 
depressing us, and with this greatness is 
connected what Professor Bradley calls 
‘‘the centre of the tragedy impression—the 
impression of waste.’’ On this point he 
writes further: 


‘‘With Shakespeare the pity and fear which 
are stirred by the tragic story seem to unite with, 
and even to merge in, a profound sense of sadness 
and mystery, which is due to this impression of 
waste. ‘What a piece of work is man,’ we cry; 
‘so much more beautiful and so much more 
terrible than we knew! Why should he be so 
if this beauty and greatness only tortures itself 
and throws itself away?? We seem to have 
before us a type of the mystery of the whole 
world, the tragic fact which extends far beyond 
the limits of tragedy. Everywhere, from the 
crushed rocks beneath our feet to the soul of 
man, we see power, intelligence, life and glory, 
which astound us and seem to call for our 
worship. And everywhere we see them perish- 
ing, devouring one another and destroying them- 
selves, often with dreadful pain, as though they 
came into being for no other end. Tragedy is 
the typical form of this mystery.” 
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Shakespeare seems to waver between a 
sense of divine justice and of fatalism. But 
he is never a fatalist only; he always shows 
man as in some degree the cause of his own 
undoing. Itisevil which constitutes the main 
source of convulsion in Shakespearean 
tragedy, and “if it is chiefly evil that 
vioiently disturbs the order of the world, this 
order cannot be friendly to evil or indifferent 
between evil and good.’’ Professor Bradley 
concludes: 


‘Sometimes from the very furnace of affliction 
a conviction seems borne to us that somehow, if we 
could see it, this agony counts as nothing against 
the heroism and love which appear in it and thrill 
our hearts. Sometimes we are driven to cry out 
that these mighty or heavenly spirits who perish 
are too great for the little space in which they 
move, and that they vanish not into nothing- 
ness but into freedom. Sometimes from these 
sources and from others comes a presentiment, 
formless but haunting, and even profound, that 
all the fury of conflict, with its waste and woe, 
is less than half the truth, even an illusion, 
‘such stuff as dreams are madeof.’ But these 
faint and scattered intimations that the tragic 
world, being but a fragment of a whole beyond 
our vision, must needs be a contradiction and 
no ultimate truth, avail nothing to interpret the 
mystery. We remain confronted with the inex- 
plicable fact, or the no less inexplicable appear- 
ance of a world travailing for perfection, but 
bringing to birth, together with glorious good, 
an evil which it is able to overcome only by self- 
torture and self-waste. And this fact or ap- 
pearance is tragedy.” 





The Trials and Duties 


It is not often that an eminent dramatic 
critic can be prevailed upon candidly to dis- 
cuss the privileges and disabilities of his pro- 
fession. In a sudden burst of confidence, 
however, Mr. William Winter, the veteran 
criti¢ of the New York Tribune, has un- 
burdened his heart to the public. He con- 
fesses that the lot of a dramatic critic is ‘‘not 
happy’’—that ‘“‘he exists in the midst of 
tribulations.”” He continues (in the 7ri- 
bune): 

“The dramatic critic must pass almost every 
night of his life in a hot theatre, breathing bad 
air and commingling with a miscellaneous multi- 
tude,ennobled by the sacred muniment of liberty, 
but largely unaccustomed to the use of soap. e 
must frequently and resignedly contemplate red, 
green, and yellow nightmares of scenery that 
would cause the pzetient omnibus horse to lie 
down and die. He must, often and calmly, listen 
to the voice of the national catarrh, in comparison 
with which the aquatic foghorn or the ear-piercing 
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fife is a soothing sound of peace. He must 
blandly respond to the patent-leather smile of the 
effusive theatrical agent, who hopes that he is 
well, but inwardly wishes him in Tophet. He 
must clasp the clammy hand and hear the baleful 
question of the gibbering ‘first night’ lunatic, 
who exists for the sole purpose of inquiring, 
‘What do you think of it?’ He must preserve 
the composure of a marble statue, when every 
nerve in his system is tingling with the anxious 
sense of responsibility, haste, and doubt; and 
he must perform the delicate and difficult duty 
of critical comment upon the personality of the 
most sensitive people in the world, under a pres- 
sure of adverse conditions such as would para- 
lyze any intellect not specially trained to the 
task. And when he has done his work, and done 
it to the best of his ability and conscience, he 
must be able placidly to reflect that his motives 
are impugned, that his integrity is flouted, that 
his character is traduced, and that his name is 
bemired, by every filthy scribbler and babbler, 
in the blackguard section of the pr and the 
stage, with as little compunction as neat he 
were the ‘common cry of curs.’”’ 
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These trials, however, as Mr. Winter goes 
on to say, need not turn the critic’s brain. 
‘‘He should not suppose that an attentive 
universe waits trembling on his nod. He 
should not cherish the delusion that he can 
make or unmake the reputation of other men. 
It often happens that his articles are not read 
at all; and when they are read, it is quite as 
likely that they will incite antipathy as it is 
that they will win assent. He should not 
imagine that he is Apollo standing by a 
tripod, or Brutus sending his son to the 
block. Human judgment is finite, and it 
ought to be charitable; and the stage—the 
mirror of idealized human _ life—affords 
ample room for honest difference of opinion.”’ 
Furthermore: 

‘‘There is no reason why the dramatic critic, 
merely because he happens to hold that office, 
should straightway imbibe a hideous hatred 
of all other unfortunate beings who chance to 
labor in the same field. He would be better em- 
ployed in writing those wise, true, and beautiful 
dramatic criticisms which he thinks ought to be 
written, than he is when uttering querulous, 
bitter, and nasty complaint and invective, be- 
cause they are not, as he considers, written by 
his contemporaries in his own line. Let him im- 
prove his owg opportunity and leave others 
alone. All the good that he can accomplish is 
done when he sets the passing aspects of the 
stage instructively, agreeably, and suggestively 
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before the public mind. He is not required to 
manage the theatres, or to regulate the people 
who are trying to earn a living by means of the 
stage. It is no essential part of his province 
to instruct actors as to their business,—to point 
out that Charles Surface should appear with a 
shaven face, or that Lord Ogleby should wear 
shoe-buckles. 

“The efforts of dramatic artists are to be met 
where those efforts impinge upon the public 
mind,— at those points where acting becomes a 
subject of public interest by exerting an influence 
upon the mental and moral condition of the 
people. The primai obligation of the critic is 
that of sympathetic and judicious favor. The 
most important part of his function is the per- 
ception and proclamation of excellence. To a 
man of fine intelligence and gentle feeling, noth- 
ing is so delightful as a free impulse to the ap- 
preciation of nobleness in human capacity and 
of beauty in human life. When he feels this, 
and can act upon it, then, indeed, criticism be- 
comes a blessing. Justice is exalted, strength- 
ened, and honored by the judicious praise of 
merit. Homage rendered to worth is at once 
the sign of advanced civilization and an in- 
fluence to advance it stillfurther. ‘To be useful 
to as many as possible,’ says the wise thinker, 
Walter Savage Landor, ‘is the especial duty of 
the critic, and his utility can only be attained by 
rectitude and precision.’ The critic accom- 
plishes all that should be expected of him when 
he arouses, pleases, and benefits the reader, 
clarifying his views, and helping him to look 
with a sympathetic and serene vision upon the 
pleasures and pains, the joys and sorrows, the 
ennobling splendors and the solemn admonitions 
of the realm of art.’ 


Arthur Symons on Beethoven and Wagner 


A couple of essays on the two greatest 
figures in music—Beethoven and Wagner— 
by Arthur Symons, a master of exquisite 
English and a critic of growing authority, 
constitute an important contribution to the 
musical literature of the day. Of the arti- 
cle on Wagner, indeed, Mr. John F. Runci- 
man, the musical critic of The Saturday 
Review (London), goes so far as to say: 
‘‘No better summary of Wagner’s views 
has ever been given.’’ It covers thirty-six 
pages of The Quarterly Review (London), 
and complements the article on Beethoven, 
which appears in an earlier issue of The 
Monthly Review (London). Wagner him- 
self recognized a direct connection between 
his art and that of Beethoven, and when he 
uttered his celebrated dictum in regard to 
the Ninth Symphony, ‘‘ Beyond what Bee- 
thoven has there done for music, no further 
step is possible, for upon it the perfect art- 





work of the future alone can follow, the 
universal drama to which he has forged for 
us the key’’—it was undoubtedly with the 
thought that he would do the unlocking. 

Beethoven has often been compared with 
Shakespeare, but Mr. Symons asks: “Is 
he, in any sense, a dramatist? Is he not 
rather, if we are to speak in terms of litera- 
ture, an epic poet, nearer to Homer and to 
Milton than to Shakespeare?’’ Mr. Symons 
continues: 

‘‘When Beethoven becomes tremendous, it is 
the sublime, not in action, but in being; his play- 
fulness is a nobler ‘Comus,’ a pastoral more 
deeply related to the innocence and ecstasy of 
nature. He has the heroic note of Homer, or 
of Milton’s Satan, or of Dante, whom in some 
ways he mostresembles; but I distinguish no Lear, 
no Hamlet, no Othello. Nor is his comedy 
Shakespearean, a playing with the pleasant 
humor of life on its surface; it is the gaiety which 
cries in the bird, rustles in leaves, shines in 
spray; it is a voice as immediate as sunlight. 
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Some new epithet must be invented for this 
music which narrates nothing, yet is epic; sings 
no articulate message, yet is lyric; moves to no 
distinguishable action, yet is already awake in 
the void watersout of which a world is to awaken.” 

If Wagner was accurate when he said that 
the root of all evil in modern art can be 
traced to the fact that it is ‘‘a mere product 
of culture, and not sprung from life itself,”’ 
then Beethoven is to be accepted as the 
highest type of artist. His music, says Mr. 
Symons, is ‘“‘nature heard through a tem- 
perament.’”’ It grows out of a great inno- 
cence—‘‘the unconscious innocence of the 
child and the instructed innocence of the 
saint.’”’ For Beethoven, ‘nature was still 
healthy, and joy had 
not begun to be a 
subtle form of pain.” 
His minuets and 
scherzos have the 
rhythm of dance-mu- 
sic, and Mr. Symons 
suggests that in such 
simple and funda- 
mental expression 
Beethoven ‘‘comes 
into deepset contact 
with humanity and 
lays his musical foun- 
dations for eternity.”’ 
In Beethoven ‘‘the 
peasant and the man 
of genius are in con- 
tinual, fruitful con- 
flict.” Again: ‘‘There 
are times when he 
despairs for himself, 
never for the world. 
Law, order, a fault- 
less celestial music, 
alone existed for him; 
and these he believed to have been settled, 
before time was, in the heavens. Thus his 
music was neither revolt nor melancholy, 
each an atheism; the one being an arraign- 
ment of God and the other a denial of God.” 
Mr. Symons goes on to say: 

‘‘Germany has had both poets and philosophers, 
who have done great things; but it has done 
nothing supreme except in music, and in music 
nothing supreme has been done outside Germany 
since the music of Purcell in England. Dz&trer 
created a very German kind of beauty; philoso- 
phers, from Kant to Nietzsche, have created 
system after system of philosophy, each building 
on a foundation made out of the ruins of the last. 
Goethe gave wisdom to the world by way of 
Germany. But Goethe, excellent in all things, 
was supreme in none; and German beauty is not 
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universal beauty. In Beethoven music becomes 
a universal language, and it does so without 
ceasing to speak German. Beethoven’s music is 
national, as Dante’s or Shakespeare’s poetry is 
national; and it is only since Beethoven appeared 
in Germany thatGermany can be compared with 
the Italy which produced Dante and the England 
which produced Shakespeare.” 


In his article on Wagner, Mr. Symons 
concerns himself with the ‘‘ideas,’’ rather 
than with the music, of the composer. The 
chief distinction and main value of Wagner’s 
theoretical writing, he declares, lies in the 
fact that ‘“‘it is wholly the personal expres- 
sion of an artist, engaged in creative work, 
finding out theories by the way, as he comes 
upon obstacles or 
aids in the nature of 
things.’’ Further: 


“He looked upon 
genius as an immense 
receptivity, a receptiv- 
ity so immense that it 
filled and overflowed 
the being, thus forcing 
upon it the need to 
create. And he dis- 
tinguished between the 
two kinds of artist, 
feminine and mascu- 

‘line; the feminine who 
absorbs only art, and 
the masculine who ab- 
sorbs life itself, and 
from life derives the 
new material which he 
will turn into a new 
and living art. He 
shows us, in his own 
work, the gradual way 
in which imitation 
passed into production, 
the unconscious mould- 
ing of the stuff of his 
art from within, as one 
need after another 

ty arose; the way in which 
every innovation in form came from a single cause: 
the necessity ‘to convey to others as vividly and 
intelligibly as _possi»le what his own mind’s eye 
had seen. He learns sometimes from a failure, 
his failure to achieve a plan wrongly attempted; 
sometimes from a disappointment, the disappoint- 
ment of seeing work after work fail, and then that 
more hopeless one of being applauded for some- 
thing other than he wanted to do, with ‘the good- 
natured sympathy shown to a lunatic by his 
friends.’ Sometimes it is from a woman that he 
learns, from an artist-woman like Schrédder- 
Devrient,of whom he says: ‘The remotest contact 
with this extraordinary woman electrified me; 
for many a long year, down even to the present 
day, I saw, I heard, I felt her near me whenever 
the impulse to artistic production seized me.’ 

He learns from the Revolution of 1848, from the 

whistles of the Jockey Club at the first night of 

‘Tannhauser’ in Paris, from: a desperate realisa- 
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tion of what opera is, of what the theatre is, of 
what the public is. Nothing ever happens to 
him in vain; nothing that touches him goes by 
without his seizing it; he seizes nothing from 
which he does not wring out its secret, its secret 
for him. Thus his work and all his practical 
energies grow alike out of the very soil and sub- 
stance of his life; thus they are vital, and promise 
eontinuance of vitality, as few other works and 
deeds of art in our time can be said to do.”’ 

Mr. Runciman has declared, with reference 
to Wagner, ‘‘No more selfish man ever 
lived’, but Mr. Symens writes: ‘His 
whole conception of art was unselfish, never 
in any narrow sense ‘art for art’s sake,’ but 
art concealing art for the joy of the world. 
Certainly no one in modern times has longed 
so ardently, or labored so hard, that the 
whole world might see itself transfigured in 
art, and might rejoice in that transfigura- 
tion. Is not his whole aim that of universal 
art? and can art be universal except through 
universality of delight?’’ Mr. Symons con- 
cludes: 

“More than any artist of our time, Wagner may 
be compared with the many-sided artists of the 
Renaissance; but he must be compared only to be 
contrasted. In them an infinity of talents led to 
no concentration of all in one; each talent, even in 
Leonardo, pulls a different way; and painting, 
science, literature, engineering, the many inter- 
pretations and mouldings of nature, are nowhere 


Rimsky-Korsakov and 


The recent action of the Russian govern- 
ment in dismissing Nikolas Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov from the St. Petersburg Conservatory, 
owing to his open defense of the conservatory 
students who went on 
strike in a spirit of 
protest after the Janu- 
ary disturbances, has 
served to call the at- 
tention of the Ameri- 
can public to a com- 
poser whose works 
have occasionally been 
performed, but have 
never been widely 
known in this country. 
In Europe his music 
is more generally ap- 
preciated, and by 
many competent crit- 
ics he is proclaimed 
the greatest living 
Russian composer, 
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brought together into any unity, or built up into 
any single structure! In Wagner, the musician, 
the poet, the playwright, the thinker, the ad- 
ministrator, all worked to a single end, built up a 
single structure; there was no waste of a faculty, 
nor was any one faculty sacrificed to another. 
In this he is unique as a man of genius, and in 
this his creation has its justification in nature. 
Whether or no the ‘art-work of the future’ is to 
be on the lines which Wagner laid down; whether 
Beethoven may not satisfy the musical sense 
more completely on one side, and Shakespeare 
the dramatic sense on the other; whether, in any 
case, more has been demonstrated than that in 
Germany, the soil of music and the only soil in 
which drama has never taken root, music is 
required to give dramatic poetry life—all this 
matters little. A man with a genius formany 
arts has brought those arts, in his own work, 
More intimately into union than they have ever 
before been brought; and he has delighted the 
world with this combination of arts as few men 
of special genius have ever done with the rep- 
resentation of their work in special arts. To 
find a parallel for this achievement we must look 
back to the Greeks, to the age of Aschylus and 
Sophocles; and we shall not even here find a 
parallel; for, if the dramatic poetry was on a 
vastly higher plane than in the music-drama of 
Wagner, it is certain that the music was on a 
vastly lower one. Of the future it is idle to 
speak; but, at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, may we not admit that the typical art 
of the nineteenth century, the art for which it is 
most likely to be rememtered, has been the art, 
musical and dramatic, of Richard Wagner?”’ 


Russian National Music 


Rimsky-Korsakov was born in Tikhoin, 
in the year 1844. For thirty-five years he 
occupied the position of professor in the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory, the most promi- 

nent figure of a group 
of five, consisting, be- 
sides himself, of Boro- 
din, Moussorgsky, Bal- 
akirev and Cesar Cui. 
This group, it is not 
too much to say, has 
created a new national] 
music for Russia. Its 
aims are described in 
a recent work,* by 
Alfred Bruneau, from 
_ which we quote: 

“The artistic creed of 
the ‘Five,’ which to-day 
is the creed of almost 
all Russian musicians, 


*Dir RussiscHE Musix. By 
Alfred Bruneau. Bard, Mar- 
quardt & Co., Berlin. 
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consists in a sort of passionate, artistic ultra- 
nationalism. All were unanimous in paying 
due respect to Richard Wagner, but they were 
equally unanimous in not following any of 
his theories, and they resolved to make no use 
of the Leitmotif in their operas. The pic- 
turesque and opalescent orchestra of Berlioz had 
a greater fascination for them than that of the 
master of the Nibelungen, which, in their 
opinion, was far too intense in expression. In 
addition to their love for the gay and picturesque 
they had a great love for the folk-song. The 
folk-song it is that gives their scores a weird 
color whose captivating charm it is impossible 
to resist.”’ 

The same writer describes a visit of Rim- 
sky-Korsakov to Paris, in 1889, when‘he pro- 
duced his masterpiece, ‘“‘Antar,” in the 
Trocadero. ‘‘ Rimsky-Korsakov introduced 
us into a new world,” he says; adding that he 
left the concert filled with enthusiasm, and 
penned this glowing criticism, which still 
represents his view: 


“‘Rimsk y-Korsakov’ssymphony ‘Antar’ stands 
unparalleled in symphonic composition. It is an 
instrumental story divided into four parts which 
are held together by themes that combine and 
mingle with rare dexterity and suppleness. 
In this work he paints the three great human 
passions, revenge, power, and love—all with 
a unique power and originality. Rimsky- 
Korsakov has discovered an eloquent, reliable, 
new, and bold language for all the profoundest 
emotions that stir the heart.”’ 


Rimsky-Korsakov has also written a num- 
ber of operas, among which are “ Mlada,”’ 
‘‘La Pskovitaine,”’ ‘“‘A May Night,’ and 
‘Little Snow-White.’’ Of the last Bruneau 
says: ‘‘If I had to choose among so many 
charming and powerful works, my inclina- 
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tions would perhaps draw me toward ‘Little 
Snow-White’. Here is a grace, freshness, 
tenderness, natural emotion, harmonic, me- 
lodic and instrumental poesy whose charm 
is irresistible. To portray the snow maiden, 
who melts under the rays of the sun of love, 
the master without doubt evinced his best 
art, as also the best of modern Russian art.” 





The Most Famous Theater in the World 


If we could imagine a theater established 
in England during the Middle Ages, taken 
over by Shakespeare and his fellow-play- 
ers, welcoming the most talented actors 
and actresses during three succeeding cen- 
turies, and offering a stage for all the great 
English dramas from Sheridan and Gold- 
smith down to Pinero and Bernard Shaw, 
we would have an English counterpart of 
what Prof. Brander Matthews, of Columbia 
University, calls ‘‘the foremost and most 
famous theater in the world’’—the Théatre 
Francais, Paris. Professor Matthews uses 
these words in an articlein Munsey’s Mag- 
azine (September), and goes on to say: 


“The Théatre Frangais is the name of the 
handsome and spacious playhouse which stands 
at a corner of the Palais Royal, just at the end of 
the Avenue de l’'Opéra. The Comédie Francaise 
is the name of the company of associated actors, 
who are the direct heirs of the performers 
grouped about Moliére two centuries and a half 
ago. The official date of the formal foundation 
of the Comédie Francaise is 1680, because it was 
then that Louis XIV combined in one company 
the actors of the two rival theaters of Paris, the 
comrades of Moliére and the troupe of the Hétel 
de Bourgogne. But this last company had been 
in existence since 1588, when it had taken over 
the rude playhouse of the Brotherhood of the 
Passion, established in 1398 to carry on the per- 
formances of passion plays and mysteries, which 
until then had been in sole charge of the church. 
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Therefore it is not untair to trace the real origin 
of the Comédie Frangaise very far back indeed, 
beyond 1680, beyond 1588, and even beyond 
1398, and well into the depths of the dark ages, 
when the first devout priest added to the service 
of the church the pictorial and dramatic illus- 
trations out of which the drama of every modern 
language has been developed.” 


The government of the Comédie Fran- 
caise, as we learn further, is not unlike that 
of the British Empire, in that it ‘‘reposes not 
so much on any formal document as on a 
body of traditions, usages, customs of all 
sorts, accepted through the centuries, modi- 
fied very slowly, and having the sanction of 
unwritten laws.’’ The theater is held rent 
free. Every year the state grants a subsidy 
of about fifty thousand dollars; it also ap- 
points the administrator, who is chief exec- 
utive. The present administrator is M. 
Jules Claretie. The associated players (so- 
ciétaires), who number from twenty to 
twenty-five, have a voice in the manage- 
ment and a share in the risks and profits of 
the theater. They are a self-perpetuating 
body, and after twenty years an associate 
may retire on a pension. ‘‘To be a socté- 
taire of the Comédie Francaise,’’ as Pro- 
fessor Matthews remarks, ‘‘is the highest 
honor open to French actors and actresses; 
it is for them what an election to the French 
Academy is for a man of letters, the crown- 
ing achievement of an artistic career.’’ Be- 
sides the associates, there are about forty 
other actors and actresses who are known 
as pensionnaires and are engaged on annual 
salaries. To quote again: 


‘‘ As will be noted, the company of the Théatre 
Francais is extraordinarily large; it is two or 
three times as large as that of any other theater 
in Paris, and it is capable of giving three or four 
simultaneous performances. It contains more 
actors of distinction than can be found in half a 
dozen other theaters; it is undoubtedly the 
strongest company in the world. At least a 
dozen of its chief performers could set up at once 
as stars, if they chose to desert. It is so varied 
that no single performer isindispensable. Actors 
grow old and retire, or die; the company recruits 
its strength at once, and the gap is filled without 
delay. Warned by its bitter experience with 
Rachel—who made a special bargain, which gave 
her the cream of the profit on the nights when 
she appeared, while the house was half empty 
the rest of the week—the Comédie Frangaise 
sets its face sternly against all attempts to center 
the interest on any single performer. It prefers 
to curb a dominating personality; and probably it 
did not really regret the desertions of Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt and of M. Coquelin. It was weakened 
by their successive departures, no doubt, but it 
did its best to fill their places. It relies on its 
team play,’ and on its marvelously high average 
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ability. It is strong in its prestige, in its tradi- 
tions, in its ideals, and above all in the loyal devo- 
tion of its members.”’ 


The Comédie Francaise has freed itself not 
merely from the slavery of the “star system,” 
but also from the tyranny of the “long 
run.” 


“No play, no matter how great its immediate 
popularity, is performed more often than four 
times a week; and as its attractiveness slowly 
wanes the number of performances sinks to two 
or three a week, and perhaps at last even to one. 
The Thé&tre Frangais is a repertory theater; 
and it keeps ready for performance at a few hours’ 
notice thirty or forty plays, including the master- 
pieces of Corneille, Moliére, and Racine, of Reg- 
nard and Beaumarchais, of Hugo and Scribe, of 
Augier and the younger Dumas. In 1902 more 
than ninety different plays were performed in the 
course of the year. Of course a good many of 
these were little pieces in one act—for the Comédie 
Frangaise has no prejudice against what is known 
as a ‘broken bill.’” 


The Théatre Francais, continues Pro- 
fessor Matthews, is in every sense a tem- 
ple of art: 


“It has its own library with its archives and 
its manuscripts; it contains also an immense 
variety of pictures and marbles, of bronzes and 
of engravings, commemorating its own glorious 
past. It has portrait busts or statues of nearly 
every French dramatist of distinction: and some 
of these, like the bust of Moliére and the seated 
figure of Voltaire, are marvels of sculpture. It 
has portraits of all the chief actors and actresses 
who have adorned its stage in two centuries and 
a half. Some of these works of art are visible to 
the public in the lobbies, stairways, and waiting- 
rooms; but most of them are in the green room 
and in the corridors connecting the dressing- 
rooms. And these dressing-rooms, it may be 
well to note, are not mere cupboards; they are 
spacious and handsomely furnished, such as 
artists of high rank cane | naturally provide for 
their own occupancy in the house which they feel 
to be their permanent home.” 


In concluding, Professor Matthews specu- 
lates on the possibility of establishing a simi- 
lar theater in England or this country: 


“The Comédie Frangaise is one of the glories 
of the French capital, and it is an institution 
peculiarly French in its organization. It could 
not be duplicated either in Great Britain or in the 
United States. It is what it is largely by virtue 
of its traditions; and traditions cannot be im- 
ported any more than they can be improvised. 
And yet, all those of us who wish to see the 
theater here in America relieved from the double 
serfdom of the star ‘system’ and of the ‘long run,’ 
all those of us who would rejoice to have in New 
York and in Chicago and in Boston a temple of 
the drama which would uphold the highest 
standards of the art, all of us who wish to see 
theatrical conditions improved, will do well to 
keep in mind the example set by the Comédie 
Frangaise.”’ 
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Jack London’s First Play 


’ 


““The Great Interrogation,’’ a new play 
written by Jack London in collaborat:on 
with Ada Lee Bascom, and recently performed 
at the Alcazar Theater, San Francisco, has 
been enthusiastically received. It is ‘‘splen- 
.didly vital, splendidly picturesque,”’ says 
the critic of the San Francisco Call, and 
‘promises as well for Mr. London’s future 
as a dramatist as his first stories promised 
for his present fame therein.’”” The scene of 
the play is laid in the Klondike—a region 
that Mr. London, in a peculiar sense, has 
made his own—and its motif may be briefly 
elucidated as follows: 

A young white prospector of blue blood and 





JACK LONDON 


His play, ‘‘The Great Interrogation,” says the San Francisco Call, ‘‘ promises as well 
for his future as a dramatist as his first stories promised for his present fame therein.” 


college training is seeking gold in the ice region. 
His companion in solitude is a pretty Indian girl, 
who has saved his life while he was in a death 
grapple with a grizzly. To him comes a pictu- 
resque and strenuous miner friend from Daw- 
son with news of the outside world. The exile 
learns that the woman who was his first love 
and who jilted him for a rich capitalist is in 
Dawson. The lady herself socn puts in an ap- 
pearance by canoe with an escort of French boat- 
men. She reveals the fact that she has become 
a widow and implores him to return with her 
to civilization. She is rich and still beautiful, 
and the old love awakens. After a brief conflict, 
however, he decides to remain true to the Indian 
girl. He lets his old love go, and with this situa- 
tion the play closes. 

Much discussion has been aroused by this 
novel treatment of an 
idea that has always 
had a fascination for 
Jack London—the 
“call of the wild.’’ Is 
the portrayal natural? 
it is asked. Woulda 
white man, under any 
conceivab’e circum - 
stances, answer the 
“interrogation ”’ in the 
way that this miner 
did? The critic of the 
San Francisco Bulletin 
declares that ‘‘it is 
difficult to become 
seriously interested in 
the problem that is 
presented to the lonely 
Alaskan prospector, 
who oscillates between 
the caresses of a white 
woman, whose type 
is not far from that of 
an adventuress, and of 
an Indian girl whose 
boundless devotion is 
not tempered by any 
light of intelligence.” 

The critic of the San 
Francisco Chronicle 
comments as follows: 


“‘The white lady tells 
the man the common- 
sense truth, and one feels 
that the point of honor, 
seeing; that much of it 
seems to rest on the In- 
dian ag having saved 
his life, is quixotic to a 
degree. 
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The entire sympathy of the house goes with the 
American woman. Of course, Mr. London meant 
to ask what would be the position of the betrayed 
Indian girl in case of desertion, but he answers 
that in the speech of the white woman, which 


goes straight to the reason of everybody. The 
situation is not entirely original. The same 


interrogation really comes in ‘Madame Butter- 
fly.’ It is as old, indeed, as ‘The Octoroon’, 
or a score of plays dealing with the South in old 
days.” 

The play as a whole, says the same writer, 
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is picturesque and vivid —‘‘ gracefully con- 
structed, withsome virile and telling speeches 
and generally interesting dialogue.’’ He 
adds: ‘‘There is a strength to the play that 
should make it live. We have had no such 
picture of the Klondike. The atmosphere is 
strong; it grasps you. Indians and miners 
we have met before, but this is not the cus- 


temary Western play.”’ 





The Feminine Note in Music 


‘“Women are the music of life,’’ Wagner 
once exclaimed; and in a recent article Mr. 
James Huneker, the 


after scene with her wooden husband. 
But there is Zerlina, ever joyous, dainty Zerlina, 





well-known dramatic 
and musical critic, has 
set himself to inquire 
how far the distinct- 
ively feminine note 
dominates music. 
Passing in review the 
work of the great com- 
posers, Mr. Huneker 
concedes that Bach 
and Beethoven were 
genuinely masculine 
types, but Haydn, he 
thinks, shows marked 
feminine traits. 
‘“Haydn’s chamber 
music,’’ we are re- 
minded, ‘‘is his glory. 
Those sprightly first 
movements, delicate 
andantes, and jolly, 
bantering rondos are 
a joy perpetual. That 
they are feminine is 
not to be denied. 








Haydn was a nice, 
gossiping old lady; 


he gossiped in his mu- 
sic, he gossiped in his 
life.’”’ Mr. Huneker 
continues (in Harper’s 
Bazar, August): 
“Take the women cf 
Mozart, and what a de- 
lightful seriesof portraits 
they are! To be sure, 
DonnaAnna is a funereal 
creature, stalking 
gloomily through scene 





A NEW PORTRAIT OF ADELINA PATTI 


Showing her husband Baron Cederstrém, and his sister 
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who only cried aloud because she knew the others 
were not far from that celebrated cabinet. 
Mozart has assigned her music which fits her 
character perfectly. And run down the list be- 
ginning with the Countess and Suzanne through 
all those forgottenor seldom-sungoperas—are not 
the Mozart women the most truly feminine of 
all?” 

_In Chopin and Mendelssohn also, 
Huneker finds the streik of feminism. 

‘“‘Chopin’s psychical delicacy need not be 
dwelt upon here. It isathrice-told tale. Every- 
thing from the material envelope to his inner- 
most nature was feminine, morbidly feminine. 
He stamped every bar of his mazurkas, valses, 
and nocturnes and impromptus with his feminine 
seal, fiercely masculine as are many other of his 
matchless compositions. ; 

“Mendelssohn is another of the slender, delicate 
men who wrote music. Hyper-refined, wealthy, 
he was an aristocrat in his habits and fastidious 
in his compositions. The distinctively feminine 
note is generally there, and his music is all nerve, 
motion, fire—but little substance.” 

Tschaikowsky, declares Mr. Huneker, 
‘betrayed his feminine impulses by his 
choice of themes for his symphonic poems 
and also by the neurotic, hysterical, agitated 
and passionate qualities of his work.’’ Gou- 
nod is ‘‘a very feminine composer. His 
operas and oratorios, even his two masses, 
evoke all that is conventionally feminine— 
languor, girlish grace, pretty sentiment and 
soft yearnings.’”’ Richard Wagner is per- 
haps the greatest of all feminists. Eliza- 
beth, Elsa, Briinnhilde, Isolde and Kundry 
are but a few of the wonderful women that 
he endowed with musical souls. ‘‘No com- 


Mr. 
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AUGUST STRINDBERG 


A dramatist who ‘“out-Ibsens Ibsen as regardsj§pessim® 
ism and cold, keen, merciless dissection of human weakness 
and unworthiness.” 


poser since Mozart,’’ says Mr. Huneker, “‘has 
caught the vibrating echoes of woman’s 
heart as has the composer of ‘Isolde.’ ”’ 


August Strindberg, “The Swedish Ibsen” 


Little is known in this country concerning. 


the literary and dramatic activity of August 
Strindberg, the foremost imaginative writer 
of Sweden, who has been compared by critics 
with those two Norwegian masters, Ibsen 
and Bjérnson. Yet he has many claims to 
international fame, according to a writer in 
the Berlin Neue Magazin. 

Strindberg, it would appear, out-Ibsens 
Ibsen as regards pessimism and cold, keen, 
merciless dissection of human weakness and 
unworthiness. While, however, Ibsen has 
ideals and believes in the perfectibility of 
human nature, Strindberg is a fierce and logi- 
cal disciple of Schopenhauer and sees no 
bright side in life, no ray of hope for the 
future. He is an uncompromising natural- 
ist, of purely Scandinavian type, however, 


for hé has attacked Zola, whom he does not 
regard as the literary successor of Balzac, 
and has not followed even the latter natural- 
ist. Apart from Schopenhauerism, the phi- 
losophy of Nietzsche is declared by the Ger- 
man essayist to have most influenced him. 

In spite of the fact that he has been mar- 
ried three times and is the father of six chil- 
dren, Strindberg is a woman-hater. Unlike 
Ibsen, he has not created a single attractive 
and noble woman. In his estimate of the 
sex he outdoes even Schopenhauer and Nietz- 
sche and his low opinion of women is further 
reflected in his contempt for the family. His 
view of the family finds striking expression 
in one of his most somber and powerful 
dramas, ‘‘The Father.”’ 

His views of women are understood to be 
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set forth in another play, called ‘‘ Christina.” 
The heroine of this drama was drawn .rom 
life. At least Strindberg intended to draw 
a literary picture of his third wife, Harriet 
Bosse, the most eminent and gifted of 
Sweden’s living actresses. He had, with her 
cheerful consent, divorced her in 1904, as he 
had divorced each of his former wives, for 
mere incompatibility of temper. He evi- 
dently does not attribute to himself any 
part of the blame for the friction and un- 
happiness which the marriage relation has 
meant to him. 

In “Christina” Strindberg intended to 
show that the ‘‘eternal feminine’? however 
captivating in the abstract, is an impossible 
combination in actual life. For Christina 
is an impossible woman—not a wicked, im- 
moral or unattractive woman, but one with 
whom no one can live. She isa bundle of 
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contradictions, erratic, capricious, nervous, 
moody. At times she is gentle and thought- 
ful, at other times cruel and coarse; she can 
be tender and loving, but the next hour she 
is devilishly malicious, cold and perverse. 
‘‘This is what you must expect of woman,”’ 
Strindberg virtually says by his play. 

Strindberg, however, is popular in Sweden, 
and his fiction and plays, in spite of their 
strange, repellent tendencies, are admired 
by the critics. He does not limit himself 
to imaginative literature. He is interested 
in natural science and is a lover of nature. 
He has written on French rural scenery and 
French forests, and has even advanced a new 
theory on the subject of the absorption of 
nitrogen by trees and plants. He avoids 
society and likes solitude, his personal habits 
reminding the writer of the sketch strongly 
of Ibsen. 





The Simoon—A Complete Play by Strindberg* 


The gruesomeness of this play could not 
well be surpassed by anything in literature; 
and it is for that very teason characteristic 
of its author, ‘‘the Swedish Ibsen,’”’ August 
Strindberg. The scene is the interior of an 
Arabian Marabout, or burial shrine of a 
Mahometan saint (in Algiers), with a sar- 
cophagus visible in the middle ground, a 
charnel-house in the right corner, praying- 
rugs and little piles of sand here and there, 
a pile of aloes, palm-leaves and alpha grass. 
In the rear are doors and windows with 
draperies. 

There are but three characters: Biskra, an 
Arabian maiden; Youssef, her lover; Gui- 
mard, lieutenant of Zouaves. 

The entire play is in one act of three 
scenes. 

ScENE I 


(Enter Biskra, with the hood of her burnoose 
drawn over her face, and a guitar on her back. 
Throws herself upon a rug and prays with her 
arms crossed over her breast.) 

(The wind blows outside.) 

Biskra: La ilaha ill Allah! 

Youssef (enters hastily): The simoon is coming. 
Where is the Frenchman? 

Biskra: He will be here in a moment. 

Youssef: Why don’t you stab him at once? 

Biskra: No. He shall do that himself. If I 
did it his comrades would kill all our tribe, 
because they would know that I was the guide 
of Ali, but they don’t know that I am Biskra. 


*Translated from the German, for CuRRENT LITERATURE, 
by Francis J. Ziegler. 


Youssef: He shall do it himself? 
that happen? 

Biskra: Don’t you know that the simoon 
withers the brains of the whites like dates, and 
that they see horrible sights, so that life becomes 
unbearable and they flee into the great unknown? 

Youssef: I have heard something of that, and 
during the last storm six Franks laid hands upon 
themselves before they left the spot. But 
don’t count to-day on the simoon, because snow 
has fallen on the mountains and in a half-hour 
everything can be over—Biskra! Can you hate! 

Btiskra: Can I hate! My hate is boundless as 
the waste, burning as the sun and stronger than 
my love! Every moment of enjoyment, that 
they have stolen from me, since they slew Ali, 
has collected like poison under the tongue of the 
viper, and what the simoon cannot that I can. 

Youssef: That is well spoken, Biskra, and you 
will accomplish it. My hate has withered, like 
the alpha grass in autumn, since mine eyes 
beheld you. Take strength from me and be- 
come the arrow from my bow. or 

Biskra: Embrace me, Youssef! Embrace me! 

Youssef: Not here in the presence of the holy 
dead, not now—later, afterward! When you 
have served for your prize. 

Biskra: Proud scheik, proud man! 

Youssef: Yes, the woman who shall bear my 
son beneath her heart must be worthy of that 
honor! 

Biskra: I—no other—will bear Youssef’s son. . 
I, Biskra, the scornful, the ugly, but the strong! 

Youssef: Well! Now I shall go in and sleep 
by the spring. Do I need to teach thee the 
secret art which was taught you by the Great 
Marabout, Siddi-Scheik, and which you have 
exercised in the markets since you were a child? 

Biskra: That you need not! I know all the 
secrets which one needs to shock a cowardly 


How can 
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Frank out of his life; the coward that fawns 
upon his enemies and throws away his bullets! 
I know it all—even to ventriloquism. And 
what my art cannot accomplish that will the 
sun do, for the sun is with Youssef and Biskra. 

Youssef: The sun is the Moslem’s friend, but 
it hasnomercy upon you. You may burn your- 
self, maiden! Take first a drink of water, as I 
see your hands are withering. (He lifts up a 
rug, and brings out a shell full of water which he 
hands to Biskra). . . . 

Biskra (puts the shell to her mouth): And my 
eyes begin to see red—my lungs are oppressed— 
I hear—I hear—see the sand is sifting through 
the roof—and the strings of the guitar are singing 
—the simoon is here! But the Frank is-not! 

Youssef: Come under here, Biskra, and let the 
Frank die by himself. 

Biskra: First hell and then death! Think you 
I shall fail! (Sprinkles the water upon a sand heap.) 
I will sprinkle the sand that revenge may grow. 
And I will harden my heart. Grow hate! burn 
sun! choke wind! 

Youssef: Hail to thee, Youssef’s mother, for 
thou shalt bear the son of Youssef, the avenger! 

(The wind begins to rise; the curtain before the 
door flaps; ared glow lightens the place, but changes 
to yellow). 

tskra: The Frank comes—and the simoon is 
here—go! 

Youssef: In half an hour thou shalt see me 
again. There hast thou the sand glass (points 
to a sand pile). Heaven itself prepares hell for 
the unbeliever. 


Scene II. 


(Biskra and Guimard are seen talking together, 
the latter white, weak and confused.) 

Guimard (speaks with half a voice): The simoon 
is here—what do think has become of my com- 
rades? 

Biskra: Your people I guided westerly toward 
the east. 

Guimard: Westerly toward—the East!—let 
mesee! It is true, inthe East and—Westerly! 
Give me water! 

Biskra (leads Guimard to a sand heap, lays 
him upon the ground with his head on the sand 
pile): Are you comfortable now? 

Guimard (looks at her): I am somewhat 
cramped. Put something under my head. 

Biskra _ the sand under hts head): Here is 
a cushion for your head. 

Guimard: For my head? 
aren’t my feet there? 

Biskra: Why, certainly! 

Guimard: So I thought. 
for—my head. 





Those are my feet— 


Give me a pillow 


Biskra (gets the aloes and puts it under Gui- 


mard’s knees): There is a pillow for you! 

Guimard: And now water! water! 

Biskra (takes the empty shell, fills it with sand 
and hands it to Guimard): Drink while it is cold! 

Guimard (touches the shell to hts mouth): It 
is cold—but it doesn’t quench my thirst—TI can- 
not drink—I abhor water—take it away! 

Biskra: That you have from the dog that bit 
you! 

Guimmard: What dog? 
by a dog. 


I haven’t been bitten 
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Biskra: The simoon has withered your memory 
—beware of the lying pictures of the simoon! 
Remember the mad wild dog which bit you 
during the last hunt at Bab-el-Quid. 

Gummard: During thehunt at Bab-el-Quid! 
That’s true—was it a brown colored 

Biskra: Bitch? Yes! see now! and she bit you 
in the calf. Don’t you feel how the wound 
pains? 

Guwmard (feels his calf and sticks himself with 
the aloes): There I feel it! water! water! 

Btskra: (hands him the shell full of sand): 
Drink, drink! 

Guimard: No, I cannot! Holy Mary, mother 
of God—I have hydrophobia. 

Biskra: Be not worried. I will cure you and 
drive out the demons by the power of music! 
Listen! 

Guimard (shrieks): Ali! Ali! Not music! I 
can’t bear it. And what use have I for that? 

Biskra: The music tames the powerful spirit of 
the snake, believe you not, that ruled in the mad 
bitch! Listen (stmgs to the guttar), Biskra, 
Biskra, Biskra, Biskra, Biskra, Biskra—Biskra, 
Biskra—Simoon! simoon! 

Youssef (from below): Simoon, simoon! 

Guimard: What are you singing, Ali? 

Biskra: Did I sing? See, now I will take a 
palm leaf in my mouth (takes a palm leaf be- 
tween her teeth). Biskra, Biskra, Biskra—Biskra 
—Biskra. 

Youssef (from below): Simoon! Simoon! 

Guimard: What a juggle play of hell! 

Biskra and Youssef (together): Biskra, Biskra, 
Biskra—Biskra, Biskra, Biskra; simoon! 

Gutmard (raises himself): Where art thou, 








devil, that sings with two voices? Art thou a 
man or a woman, or both? 
Biskra: 1 am Ali, the wayfarer! Thou know- 


est me no longer because thy thoughts are 
muddled; but if thou wouldst free thyself from 
the deception of sight and thought, believe me, 
believe what I say and do what I command. 

Guimard: Thou needst not ask me that, as I 
find everything is as thou sayest. 

Biskra: Seest thou, idolater. 

Gutmard: Idolater? 

Biskra: Yes. Take away that idol which 
thou wearest upon thy breast. 

(Guimard takes off medal). 

Biskra: Tread it under foot, and call upon 
God, the Only One, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful. 

Guimard (hesitates): To Saint Edward, my 
patron saint. 

Biskra: Can he protect you? can he? 

Guimard: No, that he cannot! (Waking up) 
Yes, that he can! 

Biskra: We shall see! (Opens the door, the cur- 
tains flap and the grass is tossed about.) 

Gutmard (holds his mouth together): Shut the 
door! 

Biskra: Down with the idol! 

Guitmard: No, I cannot. 

Biskra: See, the simoon turns not a hair of my 
head, but thou unbeliever it kills!) Down with 
the idol! 

Guimard (throws the medal on the floor): Water! 
I am dying! 

Biskra: Pray to the Only One, the Compas- 
sionate, the Merciful! 
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Guimard: What shall I pray? 

Biskra; Say my words! 

Guimard: Speak! 

Biskra: God is the Only One; there are no other 
gods but He, the Compassionate, the Merciful 

Guimard: God is the Only One; there is no 
other but He, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

Biskra: Lay yourself down upon the floor. 
(Guimard lays himself down again listlessly). 

Biskra: What hearest thou? 

Guimard: I hear a spring murmuring. 
' Biskra: Behold! God is the Only One, and 
there isnoother than He, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful! What seest thou? 

Guimard: | see a spring murmuring—I hear 
a lamp shining—on a white street 

Biskra: Who sits at the window? 

Guimard: My wife—Elise! 

Biskra: Who stands behind the curtains and 
lays his hand upon her neck? 

Gummard: That is my son—George! 

Biskra: How old is thy son? 

Guimard: Four years old on St. Nicholas day. 

Biskra: And he can hide behind the curtain 
and take the wife of another by the neck? 

Guimard: That he can’t—but it is he! 

Biskra: Four years old with a blond mus- 
tache! 

Guimard: Blond mustache, sayest thoun—— 
Ah, that is—Jules, my friend! 

Biskra: Who stands behind the curtain and 
lays his hand upon the neck of his friend? 

Guimard: Ah, devil! 

Biskra: Seest thou thy son? 

Guimard: No; now no longer! 

Biskra (imitates the sound of bells on the guitar): 
What seest thou now? 


Guimard: I see the sound of bells—and I feel 
the taste of a corpse—it smells in the mouth 
like rancid butter—pfui! 

Biskra: Hearest thou not the deacon intone 
over the grave of a child? 

Guimard: Wait! I cannot hear it—(tries) 
but wishest it thou?—so—now I hear that! 

Biskra: Seest thou the wreath on the coffin 
which they carry ’midst them? 

Guimard: Yes. 

Biskra: It is bound with a violet ribbon 
upon which is written in silver, “Farewell, my 
beloved George! Thy father!” : 

Guimard: Yes, that is written there (weeps). 
My George! My darling child! Elise, my wife. 
comfort me!—— _ Help me! (Gropes about him.) 
Where art thou? Elise! Hast thou left me? 
Answer! Speak the name of thy lover! 

A voice (jrom the roof): Jules! Jules! 

Guimard: Jules!—I am called—yes—what am 
I called? Charles is my name—and she calls 
Jules! Elise—darling wife—answer me, for your 
spirit is here—I feel it—and you promised never 
to love another—— 

(The voice laughs). 

Guimard: Who laughed ? 

Biskra: Elise, thy wife! 

Guimard: Kill me! I will live no longer! 
Life disgusts me like sour cabbage in Saint- 
Doux. Knowest thou what Saint-Doux is? 
Swine’s fat! (Spits.) I have no more spittle 
water! water! else I'll bite thee! 

(Full storm outside). 

Biskra (keeps her mouth shut and coughs): 

















Now thou diest, Frank. Write thy last will 
while it is yet time! Where is thy note-book? 

Guimard (produces notebook and pen): What 
shall I write? , 

Biskra: A man thinks of his wife when he is 
dying—and of his children. ; 

“Guimard: Elise—I1 curse you! Simoon—I 
die ; 

Biskra: And then sign it, or the testament 1s 
worthless, 

Guimard: What shall I sign? 

Biskra: Write ‘‘ La ilaha ill Allah! ’ ; 

Guimard (writes); It is written! May I die 
now? 

Biskra: No, thou mayest die like a cowardly 
soldier who: has deserted his regiment! And 
thou shalt have a beautiful burial. Jokers will 
sing thy grave song (drums the attack on the 
guitar). Hearest thou the drum calls—to at- 
tack? The unbelievers, who have the sun and 
the simoon with them, rush forward—from the 
background (strikes the guitar). The slain fall 
along the whole line—the Franks are unable to 
load again—the Arabs shoot in open order—-the 
Franks flee——! ; 

Guimard (lifts himself): The Franks do not 
flee! 

Biskra (blows ‘‘ Retreat’’ on a flute); The Franks 
flee, when retreat is blown! ; 

Guimard: They retire—that is the retreat— 
and I am here (tears off his epaulets). I am 
dead (falls to the ground). 

Biskra: Yes, thou art dead—Thou dost not 
know that thou hast long been so! (Goes to the 
charnel house, and brings outa skull.) | 

Guimard: Have I been dead? (Feels his face.) 

Biskra: Long, long. Look, here in the glass 
(shows the death’s head). 

Guimard: Ah! is that I? 

Biskra: Seest thou not thy exposed cheek- 
bones—seest thou not where the vultures have 
eaten out thy eyes—knowest thou not the hole 
in the jaw where thou hadst a tooth drawn forth 
—seest thou not the dimple on the chin, where 
the little beard grew which Elise loved to stroke 
—seest thou not where grew the ear which your 
little George used to kiss at breakfast-time— 
seest thou not where the ax fell upon the neck 
—as the jailer slew the deserter! ’ 

(Guimard, who has seen and heard with horror, 
falls down dead.) ; ; 

Biskra (who has been kneeling, rises after she 
has felt his pulse. Sings): Simoon! Simoon! 
(Opens the door, T he draperies flutter. She holds her 
mouth and falls backward.) Youssef! 

Scene III. 

(The former characters. Youssef comes out of 
the cellar.) : ; 

Youssef (examines Guimard, then seeks Biskra): 
Biskra! (Sees her and lifts her in his arms). Livest 
thou? 

Biskra: Is the Frank dead? _ _ 

Youssef: If he is not he soon will be! Simoon! 
Simoon! : 

Biskra: Then I live! But give me water! 

Youssef (carries her toward the hatchway): 
Here! Now is Youssef thine! 

Biskra: And Biskra shall become the mother 
of thy sons! Youssef, great Youssef! 

Youssef: Strong Biskra! Stronger than the 
simoon, 
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Persons 


in the Foreground 





Personal Characteristics of Elihu Root 


“Elihu,” said the President, ‘‘I want you 
to take John Hay’s place.”’ 

“Mr. President,’’ replied Root, ‘“‘I am at 
your service.”’ 

It was all over as quickly as that, accord- 
ing to Walter 
Wellman. 
“Not a word 
was said about 
politics, or the 
presidency, or 
conditions, or 
money matters 
or anything 
else.”’ 

Why did Mr. 
Root so readily 
consent to fore- 
go the splendid 
income he was 
achieving in his 
law practice to 
accept a Cabi- 
net position 
once again? 
That is a 
question va- 
rious New 
York finan- 
ciers asked. 
“What!” ex- 
claimed Thom- 
as F. Ryan 
(still according 
to Mr. Well- 
man); ‘‘Root 
going to leave 
me? What can 
the man be 
thinking of? 
Why, I would 
give him a 
quarter of a 
million a year 
myself rather than lose his services. And he 
will get only eight thousand down there at 
Washington! He must be crazy!” 

Mr. Wellman accounts for Root’s action 
in another way. He was not ‘‘crazy,”’ nor 
was he after the presidency. He ‘has 
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CHIEF OF THE 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


“My feeling is that the things one has an opportunity to do are substance, 
and the things one tries to get are shadow.”’ 


never aspired to the presidency,’’ and he 
“has never believed that he was destined 
by the Fates to sit in the White House.”’ 
Here is Mr. Wellman’s theory of the reason 
for Mr. Root’s action, as set forth in Success 
Magazine: 
‘*Elihu Root is 
not a money- 
lover by nature. 
Like most other 
men of the finest 
quality, he looks 
upon the posses- 
sion of too much 
money as vulgar. 
A man of gen- 


uine refinement 
of taste would as 
soon think of 


making a glutton 
of himself at 
table as of cram- 
ming his purse 
with vast sums 
far beyond all his 
present or future 
needs or those of 
hisfamily.. This 
is not Mr. Root’s* 
thought—it is 
mine, and it 
would not be fair, 
even by implica- 
tion, to make him 
responsible for it. 
Possibly the time 
has come in the 
United States 
when it would be 
a fine thing to 
cultivate this 
philosophy of 
life, spread it, 
build upon it, and 
imbue the rising 
generation with 
it, till presently 
we shall have a 
national stand- 
ard of tastewhich 
will put the over- 
rich into the same 
category with the 
bloated and vulgar and hideous over-fed. Uncon- 
sciously, and with a high standard of his own, 
like but not identical, Mr. Root has contributed 
to this idea. He has done a really great and 
noble thing, beside which the accumulation of a 
Carnegie or a Rockefeller fortune is something 
cheap. 

‘The real reason why he gave up the service 
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ELIHU ROOT’S SONS 


of plutocracy and transferred his allegiance to the 
people is a very simple one. He was weary of 
money-chasing for others and for himself. He 
did not care for his clients. Down in his heart, 
probably, he had little respect and certainly no 
affection for them. They were common as dirt, 
and the purposes they had in view were common 
and sometimes dirty. When he contrasted his 
work in the neighborhood of Wall Street with the 
work he had done at Washington he was dis- 
contented.” 

At the time of John Hay’s death, when 
Mr. Root’s name was being prominently 
presented as that of his successor, a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Root’s, Mr. Woodward, 
of Cincinr ati, wired him as follows: 

“‘TIf you are willing to take up official burdens, 
would it not be best to wait three years for the 
substance rather than take the shadow now?” 

To this Mr. Root replied: 

““My feeling is that the things one has an op- 
portunity to do are substance, and the things 
one tries to get are shadow.” 

Mr. Root, we are told further, while ‘‘a 
truly great man,”’ entirely fit for the presi- 
dency, would have some defects as a popular 
candidate. He lacks warmth of imagina- 
tion, for instance, and moral stimulation. 
We quote again from Mr. Wellman: 

“If the writer may 5 his personal judg- 
ment for what it may be worth, after nearly 


twenty years of close observation of public men at 
the national capital, Elihu Root is the ablest 
man known at Washington in that period. But 
his greatness lies in his intellectual, not in hi 

moral force. The moral force may be there, bu, 
it has never found opportunity for expression 

He lacks warmth of imagination. His ideals are’ 
fine and high, but they are practical ideals. He 
has been a leader of reform movements, but they 
have been business reforms, not social. He has 
appealed to the intelligence of men, never to 
theirsympathies. He has been a doerrather than 
a preacher, wherein he differs somewhat from 
his chief, who is both with a vengeance. What 
Mr. Root will do, if opportunity presents itself to 
take the lead in the higher paths of political 
activity, no one knows, and those who have 
known him as a working machine, as a getter of 
results, as an administrator, as a planner of prac- 
tical things, as an executive in our own govern- 
ment, and as the creator of states beyond the 
seas, are eager to see what yet greater things he 
may do in the future. Hence, both in admira- 
tion and curiosity, they welcome him to the 
ministry of foreign affairs. Opportunity knocks 
again at his gate; his friends await the outcome 
with hope and confidence.” 


The new Secretary of State, we are told, 
has a mathematical turn of mind which he 
comes by honestly: his father was professor 
of mathematics in Hamilton College, and 
Elihu was ‘“‘born on the campus.’’ When 
Elihu was a senior his brother was a junior 
and his father a professor. The three were 
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called ‘“‘cube Root,” ‘“‘square Root,” and 
“plain Root.” 

Mr. Wellman’s sketch concludes as fol- 
lows: 


“The new secretary of state is not afraid of ac- 
cepting responsibility. He has no use for a man 
who is. For himself, he is essentially cautious. 
He never acts hastily, but only after the fullest 
deliberation and inquiry. When he has put his 
mind through the processes necessary to reach a 
conclusion, itis allover. Action follows immedi- 
re 4 and vigorously. He never entertains a 
doubt of the correctness of his determinations, or 
dillydallies amid irresoluteness. He has added 
his column of figures, and checked it, and the 
a is correct. There is nothing more to be 
said. 

‘He is not only a great worker himself, but he 
also knows how to get work out of others. Some 
great intellects like his stun and make afraid 
those about them. Root stimulates. In his 
presence men feel an impulse to be at their best, 
to be direct and accurate, to waste no words, and 
to go straight to the mark. 

“He isnot amagnetic orator. He would never 
win a nomination for the presidency with a single 
flight into the ethereal atmosphere of the imagina- 
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tion. But when he speaks his intellectualities 
pervade all minds within hearing. The matter 
1s superb; the manner, good. His speech at the 
Chicago Republican National Convention, last 
year, was almost a classic. 
‘“‘This man of the hour—who may be the man 
of the future,—is only sixty. He looks ten years 
ounger. He is tall, straight, and active, with 
air and mustache untinged with gray. Hard 
work keeps some men young,—hard work and 
coolness of temperament and self-confidence and 
absence of that spiritual fretting which is a sign 
of weakness, like fever of the body. He has only 
a few really intimate friends. He seeks few pleas- 
ures. Riding is one of them; botanizing, another. 
Within the shadows of his alma mater he has a 
farm, largely given over to wildwood, and he 
knows every brush and shrub and flower and 
plant on the place. He is a capital dinner com- 
panion, witty and entertaining. He loves a good 
story, and I think the man in all the world he 
likes best, outside his own family, is Theodore 
Roosevelt. Extremes meet there. One is all 
fire and eagerness and enthusiasm and boyish 
love of experiment and achievement. The other 
is cool, slow, deliberate, caution itself, but not 
unsympathetic. He has his enthusiasms, too; 
but they run still and deep.” 





The Present Holder of the Green Parasol 


The green parasol is all velvet, splashes of 
gold and crimson rushing at the beholder’s 
face as the folds are spread wide in the sun- 
shine of Fez. The gaudy article is the sym- 
bol of the sovereignty of Abd-el-Aziz, the 
twenty-six-year-old Prince of True Believ- 
ers, Lord of all the Faithful in Al Moghreb, 
Sultan of Morocco. But for the eccentrici- 
ties of his reign, no conference of the powers 
over Morocco would be impending to-day. 
He has squandered an enormous inheritance, 
disorganized a really fine native army, ren- 
dered his country unsafe for ordinary trav- 
elers, alienated the affections of his devoted 
subjects and given rise to a formidable in- 
surrection against his authority, all in the 
comparatively few years since he has at- 
tained real power. A powerful grand vizier 
held the Sultan in bondage during the early 
years of the reign of young Abd-el-Aziz. 
But that grand vizier died and not long 
afterward the young Sultan announced that 
he would be his own master—announced, 
too, that he would make his country pros- 
perous, truly independent and happy. Here 
are hisown words, spoken as recently as 1902, 
when no Moroccan conference was possible: 


‘*My ancestors upon the Throne have one and 
all refused to transgress the narrow traditions 


which environed them, with the result that 
Morocco is in its present condition. It seems 
that I am to alter all this. I mean to change 
everything that tends to deter my country from 
progress. In civilization, in government, in 
manufactures, in every phase of life, Europe is 
ahead of us. I cannot hope to catch her up, but 
I intend to follow in her footsteps. I mean to 
introduce reform into every branch of my ad- 
ministration, and I pray God to spare muy life to 
do it. If at the end of a few years the con- 
dition of my people is even a little re gt I 
shall be satisfied. I shall have to fight every 
kind of opposition, but with God’s aid I shall 
succeed.”’ 

Performance has lagged behind promise in 
the case of Abd-el-Aziz. His subjects dis- 
trust him. They say he is ‘‘ Europeanized.”’ 
He heeds advisers from England, the land he 
loves most, apparently, next to his own, 
although he has never been outside his own 
dominions. The orthodox Moroccan Moe 
hammedans suspect his devotion to the creed 
of the prophet. Yet Abd-el-Aziz is devot- 
edly religious in the pious Mussulman’s 
sense. He fasts regularly and often. He 
never misses praying at the stated hours. 


‘Here is a first-hand personal impression of 


him from one who knows the man well—Mr. 
Walter B. Harris, who tells us in Blackwood’s: 


“The Sultan of Morocco is now some twenty- 
five years of age, some five feet ten inches in 
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height and strongly, even stoutly, built. He is 
no darker in colour than a southern European ,— 
not as dark, in fact, as many. His features are 
large and not very regular, their fineness marred 
by the marks, by no means very apparent, of 
smallpox. His eyes are good and very attractive, 
full of life, and at times inexpressibly sad. The 
upper part of his face is preferable to the lower, 
for a long upper lip, a rather large mouth, and a 
receding chin give him an appearance of weak- 
ness of character which he undoubtedly pos- 
sesses. In public he moves and behaves with 
great dignity, though in private life he throws 
aside all formality, and at times, until quite 
lately, was not averse to ‘rag.’ He is by no 
means a bad tennis-player, and is particularly 
fond of all athletic exercises 

“But unfortunately these characteristics, 
which appeal so strongly to Englishmen, have 
just the opposite effect upon the Moors. They 
prefer their Sultan to be harsh, even cruel,—to 
show his power, in fact,—and to spend his private 
hours in more national ways, for instance in his 
harem, or in sitting upon divans extorting money 
from unwilling subjects. A Sultan who doesn't 
exert to the full the autocratic, powers with 
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To Moroccans he is, as Sultan, the real head of the 
Mohammedan faith, although the Sultan of Turkey is usu- 
ally invested with that sacred attribute. 
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v hich God has invested him is, in the eyes of the 
people of Morocco, no good. Benevolence to 
them is merely a sign of weakness, and Mulai 
Abd-el-Aziz’s good intentions have done him 
much harm in the eyes of his subjects.” 

His voice, we are told, is ‘particularly 
soft and pleasing,” while ‘‘the manner in 
which he gives his whole attention to anyone 
who may be addressing him can not prove 
anything but flattering.’’ But even this 
admirer can find no excuse for the extrava- 
gance of this young ruler: 


‘‘He has never been able to realise the value 
of money. He has spent, in the few years since 
he emerged from the seclusion of his palace to 
take up the reins of government, not only the 
whole revenue of his country, but also the sav- 
ings of his predecessors. And what has he got 
for it all?—a lot of rubbish, bought at fabulous 
prices, which is lying rotting and rusting in the 
gloomy cavernous stores of his various palaces! 
He is to blame for this extravagance, no doubt, 
but others are to blame still more. Those to 
whom he looked for advice left no stone unturned 
to exploit him. They have made their fortunes, 
and have left abrokenand unhappy Sultan, whose 
whole country is in rebellion, whose treasury is 
exhausted, to bear the brunt of their sins. Four 
years ago Mulai Abd-el-Aziz, full of the vigour 
of youth, anxious to learn, anxious to reform his 
country, anxious to do what was right, had 
future before him of much useful work. His 
advisers took his education in hand—and his 
education has cost him dear, for his fortune, his 
influence with his subjects, and his reputation 
have all gone. He was weak and young, and 
sometimes stubborn, but no man ever lived 
whose intentions were better; but these inten- 
tions were warped and frustrated by his advisers. 
The Sultan had no disinterested person about him ; 
no disinterested advice was given him. He was 
told, when he spent his money in ordering useless 
goods from the various European countries, that 
it gave satisfaction to the governments of those 
respective countries that he made his purchases 
in their markets. 

‘‘Few of the things he bought gave him any 
pleasure. Photography amused him for a time; 
but even this was made a means of exploiting 
him. A camera of gold at £2000 came from 
London; 10,000 francs worth of photographic 
paper arrived in one day from Paris. His 
Majesty once informed me that his materials for 
one year cost him between £6000 and £7000! 
He naturally did not know what was required 
and left it to his commission agents to purchase 
the ‘necessary’ materials. They did with a venge- 
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ance! 

All that is anomalous in the Sultan’s char- 
acter may be at least partially explained by 
the ¢’ --umstance that his mother was a beau- 
tifu. Circassian slave, thinks another Eng- 
lishman who knows him well, Mr. A. J. 
Dawson, who writes in the London Evening 
Standard: 


‘It is now about seven-and-twenty years since 
a well-known man of affairs made a present to 
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Moulai el Hassan, the then Sultan of Morocco, of 
two beautiful Circassian slave girls, for whom he 
had paid a longish price in the mart of Con- 
stantinople. One of these girls, after she had 
been taught the Moghrebbin and otherwise 
trained in Moorish accomplishments of the 
harem, proved herself possessed of other valu- 
able qualities than mere good looks. She 
established herself more firmly in her Shareefian 
master’s confidence and affection than either of 
his four wives, and outshone in attraction every 
other woman in the Marrakish harem, as the 
sun a lamp. She shared her lord’s gravest 
counsels, as well as his moments of dalliance, and 
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finally she presented him with a son, and taught 
him to love the child. The girl was the Lalla 
R’kia (who died, still a notable power behind the 
throne, a couple of years ago); the child was 
the present Abd-el-Aziz, ostensible and greatly 
badgered ruler of the nominally independent 
Moorish Empire. 

‘‘Thus, at the outset, we see one of the surface 
causes of the present Sultan’s unpopularity. 
There remains in the land of the living Moulai 
Mohammed (The One-Eyed), elder son of the 
legitimate first wife of the late Sultan, while a 
slave-born son sits under the Green-and-gold 
Parasol. 





The Next Premier of Japan—Perhaps 


Newspaper correspondents predict the 
downfall of the present Japanese adminis- 
tration, with Katsura at the head, as a re- 
sult of the peace treaty, and the installation 
of a new administration with Baron Komura 
at the head. The disfavor with which the 
people of Japan are said to regard the terms 
of the treaty does not extend to Komura, 
for it is generally understood that Komura 
was forced by the Emperor of Japan acting 
on the advice of his privy council of ‘elder 
statesmen,” to accept, against his own will, 
Russia’s terms in regard to Saghalien, an in- 
demnity, and the limitation of Russia’s naval 
power in the Far East. And when all was 
over but the actual drafting of the treaty, 
Komura sought a retired spot and sat down 
with tearful eyes, grieving over what he con- 
sidered the unjust conclusion of the whole 
matter. 

This Baron Komura was the first Japanese 
student to receive a degree from Harvard 
University. Long before that, however, 
in Japan, he had American teachers, one of 
whom was Rev. Dr. William Elliot Griffis. 
For Dr.-Griffis young Komura, at the age of 
twenty, wrote out his autobiography, which, 
‘“‘in ten pages of large letter sheet,’’ Dr. 
Griffis still preserves. This document he 
describes as ‘‘a remarkable production”’ 
‘because of spelling, punctuation, language, 
style, range of ideas, and a general philosophy 
of life.” From this document and from his 
own personal knowledge, Dr. Griffis com- 
piles for the New York Times a sketch of 
young Komura, which, though lacking in 
definite outlines, is full of interest at this 
time. 

‘“‘Komura,’”’ Dr. Griffis says by way of 
preface, ‘“‘is a typical product of the new 
Japan,” ‘‘a living demonstration of what 
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the old inheritances of Dai Nippon yield 
when reinforced by modern training.’’ ‘ Per- 
haps the whole empire could not furnish a 
more characteristc specimen of its rejuve- 
nated race when confronted with oppor- 
tunity.’’ Says Dr. Griffis further: 

‘‘T knew this statesman when a lad. Going to 
Japan in 1870 as the initial American educator 
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KOMURA 


“A living demonstration of what the old inheritances of Dai 
Nippon yield when reinforced by modern training,” 
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in the City of Fukui, Province of Echizen, that 
old stronghold of liberal ideas and home of far- 
seeing men, I spent, before setting out for the 
interior, seven weeks in the newly named capital, 
Tokio. What is now the magnificent Imperial 
University was then in the early stages of its 
evolution. For a month or so I had the happy 
experience of teaching young men from all parts 
of the empire. They had come to Tokio to 
imbibe Western learning and be fitted for the 
new duties which the incipient nation then 
emerging from feudalism’s agglomeration was to 
require of its sons. With one of the students I 
was particularly struck from the very first, 
because, apart from his penetrating, deep-set 
eyes which seemed to take in things less on the 
surface than in their depths and relations, I found 
in the workings of his mind an unusual breadth as 
well as a patient habit of considering a thing from 
all sides, in order to get at what lay below the 
surface. .. « 

‘‘One can hardly realize the enthusiasm and 
eagerness of the lads as they were led through the 
gateway of language into the wonderful world of 
modernscience. They were quicktosee theamaz- 
ing superiority of Occidental politics, literature, 
philosophy, science and art. And yetIcan safely 
say, after thirty-five years of knowledge, that 
Komuraisoneofthe more hopeful sort of Japanese 
who are not swept off their feet by the flood of new 
facts or who have ‘swallowed whole’ the barbecue 
of things foreign. While enjoying and utilizing, he 
discriminates, proving all things and holding 
fast to that which is good. Under things ap- 
parent he seeks permanent principles. No mere 
blatant patriot, but a keen discerner and true 
philosopher, he sees that many things claimed 
as monopoly by Occidental pharisees belong 
as well to him and his countrymen by right of 
inheritance. Undeceived by words and phrases, 
he grasps the realities which are universal and 
permanent. That is what makes him so danger- 
ous to a Russian or Yankee who talks ‘Christian- 
ity’ when he means spoliation, To the autocar 
of conquest Komura has shown himself a punc- 
turer of tires. To the man of cant and strabi‘- 
mus who sees in this present war one of creed or 
race, he has proved both silencer and surgeon.”’ 


The traditions of the Samurai, or warrior 
class of Japan, we are reminded, were all 
against trade. The Samurai was rather 
proud of his ignorance of addition, subtrac- 
tion, and multiplication, and had lots of it to 
be proud of. He abhorred the saraban and 
abacus, detested manual labor, and enjoyed 
insulting merchants. Komura had to run 
counter to these traditions and accepted the 
consequences philosophically. We quote 
again: 

‘Fortunately for the peace envoy of 1905, 
when he began elementary study at five and 
entered the higher school at twelve, he had rela- 
tives in both city and country. He learned not 
only how to use the abacus, or reckoner, getting 
some insight into business, money and taxation, 
but he also worked with his uncle in outdoor labor 
at farming. ‘I used to go to and fro with my 
abacus in my hand, and learned a bit of arithme- 
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tic,’ writes Komura. When jeering classmates of 
the town school might see him as they passed 
along the by-road, he kept on. ‘They often 
laughed at my low employment, as they con- 
sidered it, but I was quite indifferent,’ writes the 
future adviser of the Mikado. In the companion- 
ship of villagers, of peasants, of traders, and of 
farmers, as well as of his fellow-gentry, Komura 
thus early gained both knowledge and aap A 
with every sort of Japanese people. ence his 
minute familiarity with the feelings and views of 
the whole population, surprising even to his col- 
leagues in the Government. These four classes, 
gentleman or warrior, farmer, artisan, trader, 
were once so divided and separated that there 
seemed to be four different nations, as well as 
283 fiefs or fractions in the empire. Now, in 
1905, through the new nationalism and the public 
schools and the opening of all lines of promotion, 
all classes and conditions of men form a compact 
nation and a homogeneous people.” 


In 1868 the civil war broke out and Ko- 
mura’s uncle joined the ranks of the im- 
perialists. Komura wanted to go also as a 
drummer-boy, but his uncle did not ap- 
prove. Komura then wished to get out into 
the world and win a modern education. We 
quote again from Dr. Griffis: 


‘‘Home-keeping neighbors tried to dissuade 
him, but while he was wavering a friend in Naga- 
saki wrote to him advising him that ‘nothing 
would be more foolish than to take the advice of 
old-fashioned gentlemen, who know nothing 
about foreigners and their countries.’ Instantly 
deciding, the young traveler departed on his 
career, leaving behind a letter, which in sub- 
stance, and in his own words, was as follows: ‘I 
cannot defer, my dear friend, to your opinion on 
this matter, for I have made up my sochat to know 
everything about foreigners and to judge them ac- 
cordingly.’ His journey of fifteen days to Na- 
gasaki is now made by rail or steamer in fewer 
hours. 

“Writing in 1874, in the new national atmos- 
phere, and after four years under foreign teachers, 
Komura said: ‘Thus reflecting upon my past life, 
I cannot hesitate to divide it in two periods— 
the first that of rural life and the second that of 
city life. In the former I observed man in his 
local manners, and in the latter I have been 
studying man in his general nature. Locality 
and generality are what characterize the respect- 
ive periods of my life as far as it goes. .. . With 
the political changes my mind underwent an en- 
tire revolution. Iwas no longer bound with local 
prejudices. My patriotism, far from being amere 
prejudice, I suffered to be sanctioned with reason. 
This is the natural effect of traveling, for it gives 
freedom to the mind. I was still loyal to my old 
Prince, but when he was removed from office I 
rejoiced at it more than lamented, for national pa- 
triotism was greater than loyalty to him.’”’ 


Since his school-days Komura has made a 
brilliant record as his country’s representa- 
tive in St. Petersburg, Washington, Peking, 
Korea, and as Japan’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 
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The Man Who Kept France from War with Germany 


Maurice Rouvier, Premier of the French 
Republic and Minister of Foreign Affairs as 
well, is the son of an illiterate man who kept 
a little grocery shop in Marseilles some fifty 
years ago. The grocer thought Maurice 
‘*precocious”’ and sent him to school first and 
to a college afterward. The youth became 
clerk in a business house, entered journalism 
—journalism is to French politics what the 
law is to American politics—then became an 
advocate, and at last helped to elect Gam- 
betta to the Chamber for a Marseilles con- 
stituency. That was Rouvier’s start in pub- 
lic affairs. Since 1871 he has been deputy, 
Minister of Commerce, Finance Minister, 
Premier. In fact he has been Premier twice, 
the former occasion having been under Presi- 
dent Grévy, who needed him to put down 
Boulanger. That was in 1887. Rouvier’s 
ministry of that year was brief. It remains 
to be seen how much longer the present Rou- 
vier ministry will endure. 

A personality without dominating, dili- 
gent and judicious without brilliance of any 
sort, Rouvier is respected but was never pop- 
ular. If French newspapers may be trusted, 
he never will be. He is first and foremost,a 
man of finance, a banker, with head stocked 
with income-tax figures, budget items, rev- 
enue returns. Yet he has a taste for di- 
plomacy, too, although he never entered the 
diplomatic service of the republic. He has 
studied languages and the international situ- 
ation. It was thought sheer audacity in him 
to be willing to succeed the most brilliant 
Minister of Foreign Affairs the third republic 
has yet produced—Théophile Delcassé. 

In truth, everybody agrees that Premier 
Rouvier forced Delcassé out. That was the 
only alternative to war with Germany over 
Morocco, say the friends of Rouvier. The 
Européen (Paris) so avers. It is supposed 
to speak by the card, too, and many a 
weighty European organ indorses the state- 
ment of the Européen. ‘‘The change, there- 
fore,’’ says the London Review of Reviews, 
‘from .M. Delcassé to M. Rouvier is one 
which every friend of peace in Europe should 
hail with delight. . .. M. Rouvier is for 
peace everywhere.”’ And it adds of his per- 
sonal characteristics: 


“‘He is a man of mingled strength and weak- 
ness. He is antithetically mixed in tempera- 
ment, in intellect, in character. He is a South- 
erner with all the dash, the fire, the élan of the 
South. But he is also a skilful financier, a la- 


borious student, and most lucid expositor. 
Therein, again, he resembles Mr. Gladstone, 
whose genius for financial exposition made his 
budget speeches works of art, and whose fiery elo- 
quence made him the supreme demagogue in the 
best sense of our time. 

“Mr. Gladstone had great ideas, in the main 
religious ideas, which M. Rouvier lacks. Mr. 
Gladstone was a propagandist as well as an op- 
portunist—an ——— because he was a 
oe. . Rouvier is not a propagandist. 

e is intellectually satisfied that certain lines of 
policy are preferable to other lines—he is, for in- 
stance, a free trader, a partisan of peace, a thor- 
oughgoing Republican. But he is all these 
things subject to the constant necessity of carry- 
ing on from day to day. He is emphatically not 
a seer, or even a philosophic speculator. He lives 
from day to day, from hand to mouth. Therein 
he resembles Lord Melbourne rather than Mr. 
Gladstone. He will never do to-day what he can 
possibly put off till to-morrow. But when to- 
morrow comes, and he finds himself in a very 
difficult corner, then the very magnitude and 
complexity of his difficulties seem to give inspira- 
tion to his eloquence and infinite resource to his 
policy.” 

Which may be supplemented by these im- 
pressions, contributed to the London Fort- 
nightly by M. Ch. Bastide, who knows Rou- 
vier of old: 


“‘M. Rouiver has deserved the name of ‘na- 
tional liquidator.” When an important depart- 
ment of State is involved in serious difficulties 
through mismanagement, or simply through the 
impetuosity, lack of detachment, rigid adher- 
ence to principle of its chief, M. Rouvier is called 
in to correct blunders, remove causes of friction, 
and set the damaged machinery at work again. 
After balancing budgets tottering on the verge of 
deficit, restoring harmony in a political party, he 
is liquidating M. Delcassé’s affairs at the foreign 

ffice. Gambetta’s friends, like Napoleon’s 
grenadiers, are fit for any task. When the King 
of Spain visited Paris, M. Rouvier was heard con- 
versing in Spanish with the Spanish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. M. Rouvier had found time in 
his busy life to study foreign languages; he has 
apparently studied at the same time the mys- 
teries of foreign chancelleries. 

‘‘His character may be gathered from his life- 
record. He is primarily a business man, not the 
stolid matter-of-fact Northerner, but the subtle- 
minded, imaginative Marseillais and Provengal. 
An able speaker and skilful debater, he is no man 
of letters, no doctrinaire or dogmatist like M. 
Hanotaux and M. Delcassé; his open-minded- 
ness, his staunch belief in expediency, are his 
chief resources when in danger, and they enable 
him to disconcert an enemy inaction by the al- 
most Napoleonic swiftness and daring of his de- 
cisions. As the years have gone by, he has 
grown more cautious, although there still lingers 
in him a dash of Southern adventurousness. Yet 
there is every reason to believe that in the recent 
crisis he looked for guidance less to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief than to the directors of the Bank 
of France.” 
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“The Most Daring Plunger of New York” 


Whatever distinction such a title as the 
above may carry belongs, we are told, to 
Mr. Thomas F. Ryan, who not long since 
purchased Mr. Hyde’s shares in the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society, made Mr. Paul 
Morton its president, and persuaded Grover 
Cleveland, George Westinghouse and Judge 
Morgan J. O’Brien to act as trustees for 
his newly-purchased stock. Just now the 
‘higher journalists’? are feeling around for 
the right terms with which to characterize 
Mr. Ryan’s career and personality. The 
term we have used above is given him by 
‘‘an observer in Wall Street’? who writes 
for the Review of Reviews. Another writer 
who prefers to remain anonymous charac- 
terizes him (in World’s Work) as ‘‘Thomas 
F. Ryan, Corporation-saver.”” A_ third 
writer, Henry Kitchell Webster, does not 
attempt to hit Mr. Ryan off with a phrase, 
but (in The American Illustrated Magazine) 
likens him to a feudal baron in finance and 
adds: ‘‘ Not to haggle over negligible quanti- 
ties, he belongs strictly to the predaceous 
type. The world’s his oyster.” 

None of these writers displays a very inti- 
mate personal knowledge of the man of 
whom they write, though they have evi- 
dently digged diligently for the facts of his 
career. They speak of him as ‘‘a sphinx,” 
‘‘a burrower,’”’ a man ‘with a genius for 
eluding notice;’’ and all, of course, recognize 
him as ‘‘a power.”’ The writer in Review of 
Reviews thus describes Mr. Ryan’s ambit- 
ions: 

‘‘He is a man who strikes high and does not 
lose his hatchet. We shall give a glimpse of his 
strenuous future, and of the keen interest the 
public must have in him, when we state with 
accuracy what his aspirations are. He hopes to 
become the greatest and most influential financier 
on the American continent. He hopes to be the 
chief power behind the Democratic party, and to 
pose before the country as a Warwick, a maker 
of Presidents. Ant; man may aspire to king- 
ship in Wall Street and to the honor of placing 
his own man in the White House. It requires 
an extraordinary man to hug such an ambition 
and at the same time to gather into his hands the 
power which promises to enable him to realize 
at.” 

The extent to which he has already ad- 
vanced toward one of the goals of his desire 
is indicated by the following table of the 
financial institutions known as the “ Ryan 
group,” in the control of which “‘he is proba- 
bly by long odds the strongest personality :”’ 


Assets. 


$414,000,000 
441,000,000 
251,000,000 
52,000,000 
69,000,000 
61,000,000 
48,000,000 
18,000,000 


Institution. 


Equitable Life Assurance Soc’y .. 
Mutual Life Insurance Company . 
National Bank of Commerce 
Equitable Trust Company 
Mercantile Trust Company...... 
Morton Trust Company 
Guarantee Trust Company...... 
Washington Life Insurance Co... 





Total— $1,354,000,000 


‘“‘In five years,”’ adds the same writer, “‘ at 
the rate at which he is going, he will be at 
the top”’ of the financial ladder. As for his 
political power, we are told this: 


“The secret of Wm. C. Whitney’s power in 
metropolitan affairs having to do with politics 
and franchises was the strange influence he 
wielded over Richard Croker. Changes came in 
Tammany. The chief exiled himself, half 
through timidity, half through surfeit. He 
named as his successor a young man named 
Charles Murphy,—not a strong man, not a born 
leader, weak on the whole, an accident of choice 
because those who chosedid not wantstrength, but 
compliance. And when the changes were made, 
and men began to look about to see who was the 
power behind the new leader, who lurked away 
off in the background pulling the wires that led 
to the Hall, they soon found him. It was none 
other than Whitney’s successor, Thomas F. 
Ryen. ... . 

‘‘Now Mr. Ryan aspires to leadership of the 
national Democracy. It was he who fought for 
the gold standard at St. Louis last year and was 
compelled to compromise with Bryan because 
the lieutenants of Parker would not take the risk 
of losing the nomination prize. Is this remark- 
ably successful Virginian, this dry-goods clerk of 
thirty years ago, strong and clever enough to 
obtain the mastery of the Democracy in 1908, 
in 1912, and put his man in the Presidential 
chair? He has Tammany as a foundation to 
stand upon. He has great financial power. He 
is gathering more. He is a man of the present 
and the future. We shall wait and see.”’ 

All this does not bring us very close to the 
personality of Mr. Ryan. The following de- 
scription helps us a little more to visualize 
him: 

‘“Ryan marched fast. He carried a big stick 
and kept an habitual silence. He was never a 
talker, ever a doer. He kept well out of the 
press. His name was little known, even in 
New York. Yet every once in a while it was 
whispered about that he had acquired an active 
interest or absolute control of this or that large 
concern. He quietly, insidiously, persistently, 
spread himself. The surface street railways 
were broadened and twice reorganized, each 
time coming out with bigger capitalization than 
before, and after each twist Mr. Ryan emerging 
with a cipher added to the figure which roughly 
denoted his fortune. Suddenly, a few 
years ago, it dawned upon Wall Street that this 
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THE VIRGINIA HOME OF THOMAS F. RYAN 


tall, dark-skinned, silent man who wore always 
the black slouch hat of the South and the elegant, 
unobtrusive manners of his people was a real 
power in the world of finance.”’ 

Here is a brief description (from The 
World’s Work article) of Mr. Ryan’s per- 
sonal appearance: 

““Mr. Ryan is a splendid if dangerous type. 
He is a tall, strongly built man of about fifty- 
five. His hair is beginning to turn gray about 
the temples. His face is deeply lined, yet with a 
lurking touch of merriment. His forehead is 
impressive. His eyes are startling in their 


brightness. He is one of the best-groomed men 
in Wall Street. He is a fair sample of the busi- 


ness type of the man-about-town.’ { 

The Wall Street view of Mr. Ryan, if this 
writer is correct, is not particularly flatter- 
ing; but, we are told, it ‘is supported and 
authenticated in nearly every detail by the 
official records of the New York Stock Ex- 
change.”’ Here is that view: : 

‘“‘He has had no business but Wall Street. 


The public has been asked to look at Mr. Ryan 
as an industrial giant, because he helped to 
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form the Tobacco Trust; as a pioneer in street- 
railway development, because he helped to con- 
solidate New York traction lines into the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Company; as a great 
banker, because he founded the Bank of m- 
merce; as a railroad man, because he is a director 
of the Seaboard Air Line, the Hocking Valley 
Railroad and the Pére Marquette Railroad; and 
as a philanthropist, because he eliminated Mr. 
James H. Hyde from the Equitable. 

‘Mr. Ryan is not one of these things. Wall 
Street, when it reads these statements, winks. 
Its judgment of Mr. Ryan as a banker, as an 
industrial giant, as a street-railway developer, 
as a railroad man, and as a philanthropist, reads 
like this: 

‘“*The National Bank of Commerce and the 
Morton Trust Company are strong, clean, and 
businesslike banks because the masterly and 
ambitious undertakings of the ‘Ryan clique’ 
need the backing of at least two strong, clean 
and businesslike banks, whose reputations 
must be as spotless as that of Czsar’s wife. 

‘““*Mr. Ryan’s connection with the Tobacco 
Trust and his long connection with the Con- 
solidated Gas Company are mere means through 
which he directs to his coffers the profits of 
large speculations in their stocks and bonds. 

“““Mr. Ryan’s street-railway achievements, 
looked at from the Wall Street point of view, 
have consisted of the piling of capital in inverted 
pyramids upon the sterling properties now owned 
by the Metropolitan Securities Company, with 
the result that the old, solid, respectable and safe 
securities have almost all been changed into 
Metropolitan Street Railway securities, that the 
value has been squeezed out of them by sub- 
stitution, and that the dead, bloodless tissue has 
been sold again to the guileless public, to the 
amount of more than $70,000,000 in stocks and 
bonds of the holding company, to take the 
place of the retired issues. 

““*Mr. Ryan has never owned, and does not 
now own, an interest in any railroad that was 
not acquired to be sold again, after being put 
through a financial process intended to turn 
one dollar of the real securities into fwo dollars, 
or more, of, new securities, to be marketed at 
the best price obtainable. 

““*Mr. Ryan’s philanthropy begins where it 
will end—at a big desk in the front room on 
the first floor of No. 38 Nassau Street, New 
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York, where Mr. Thomas F. Ryan spends his 
days looking after his business interests.’”’ 

Mr. Webster, in his article in The Ameri- 
can Illustrated Magazine, describes Mr. Ryan’s 
skill as a harmonizer: 

‘“‘He combines to an extraordinary degree 
the powers of a harmonizer with those of a 
fighter. The surprising effects of his mere 
personal charm are constantly manifest. Notice 
for example that during those early years he 
held his place at once in the councils of Tammany 
Hall and in close alliance with Mr. Whitney who 
was fighting Tammany tooth and nail within the 
ranks of the Democratic party. And notice, too, 
that he was able to take allies much more power- 
ful than he, without surrendering to them the 
fruits of victory. That skill has never deserted 
him. He has always had incongruous friends, 
and men who were naturally incorrigible enemies 
have worked together easily through him as a 
sort of mollifying medium. He has a knack 
for just the phrase that releases the tension in a 
dangerous moment.” 

One of Mr. Ryan’s ambitions is to form a 
transportation ‘‘trust’’ that shall include all 
the street-railways, elevated railways and 
subway lines in New York City. That 
would be a ‘“‘trust”’ almost as large as the 
United States Steel Corporation. He per- 
ceived long ago, we are told, what capitalists 
in general have come to understand but 
lately—tthhe wonderful power of the nickel 
multiplied as it is by millions a day in the 
transportation of New York City’s millions. 

Mr. Ryan’s wife shuns the publicity which 
her husband’s recent business prominence 
tends to thrust upon her. She is activein 
philanthropic work, especially in connection 
with the Roman Catholic Church, of which 
she and her husband are devout adherents. 
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Bernard Shaw, the Socialist Politician 


“Though his personality is singularly 
compact, is indeed consistently of a piece, 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw has impressed 
himself on the popular imagination as a man 
of very many aspects,” says F. G. Bettany, 
in the London Bookman. ‘‘It is a fallacy 
which regards Bernard Shaw as a farceur; 
he is a profoundly and persistently earnest 
person. But his is true humor, for just 
because he is a fanatic manqué, he has the 
humorist’s capacity for taking a detached 
view of life, and seeing the absurdity of 
its fretting and fuming. People 
chuckle and will not believe Ber- 
nard Shaw means what he says. To many 
of them he is but a funny man, and to 
be so miscalled is the fate of the modern 
heretic. Society, as some one has remarked, 
does not burn its heretics to-day; it applauds 
them, and, I may add, misunderstands 
them.” 

We hear much nowadays about Shaw the 
‘brilliant’? dramatist, Shaw the entertain- 
ing critic, but comparatively little is said of 
the hard-working Fabian politician. Yet 
back in 1893, when Shaw was battling along, 
the most unpopular of playwrights, Mr. 
William Clarke, of Oxford, was giving us 
an interesting little glimpse of him in a 
lecture on the Fabian Society, delivered in 
Boston and afterward printed in The New 
England Magazine. ‘‘This man,” he said, 
‘‘ will rise from an elaborate criticism of last 
night’s opera or Richter concert (he is the 
musical critic of the World), and after a 
light, purely vegetarian meal, will go down to 
some far-off club in South London, or to 
some street corner in East London, or to 
some recognized place of meeting in one of 
the parks, and will there speak to poor men 
about their economic position and their 
political duties.’”” A glance over the files of 
Fabian News (the official organ of the 
society) will disclose the tireless social 
activity of the man while first ‘“‘doing his 
duty toward society by earning a living.” 
And Shaw himself, in one of the early Fabian 
publications, gives a characteristic descrip- 
tion of ‘‘how to train for public life.’’ He 
says: 


““My own experience may be taken as typical 
For some years I attended the Hampstead His- 
toric Club once a fortnight, and spent a night 
in the alternate weeks at a private circle of 
economists which has since blossomed into the 
British Economic Association. . . Imade 
all my acquaintances think me madder than 
usual by the pertinacity with which I attended 
debating societies and haunted all sorts of hole- 
and-corner debates and public meetings and 
made speeches at them. was President of the 
Local vernment Board at an amateur Par- 
liament where a Fabian ministry had to put its 

roposals into black-and-white in the shape of 

arliamentary bills. Every Sunday I lectured 
on some subject which I wanted to teach my- 
self; and it was not until I had come to the point 
of being able to deliver separate lectures, with- 
out notes, on Rent, Interest, Profits, Wages, 
Toryism, Liberalism, Socialism, Communism, 
Anarchism, Trade Unionism, Co-operation, 
Democracy, the Division of Society into Classes, 
and the Suitability of Human Nature to Sys- 
tems of Just Distribution, that I was able to 
handle Social-Democracy as it must be handled 
before it can be preached in such a way as to 
present it to every sort of man from his own 
particular point of view. - . A man’s 
socialistic acquisitiveness must be keen enough 
to make him actually prefer spending two or 
three nights a week in speaking and debating, 
or in picking up social information even in the 
most dingy and scrappy way, to going to the 
theater, or dancing, or drinking, or even sweet- 
hearting, if he is to become a really competent 
ee of course, his daily work 
is of such a nature as to be in itself a training for 
political life; and that, we know, is the case 
with very few of us indeed. It is at such lec- 
turing and debating work, and on squalid little 
committees and ridiculous little delegations to 
conferences of the three tailors of Tooley Street, 
with perhaps a deputation to the Mayor thrown 
in once in a blue moon or so, that the ordinary 
Fabian workman or clerk must qualify for his 
future seat on the Town Council, the School 
Board, or perhaps the Cabinet.’ 


In 1889, Shaw was ‘‘told off’’ to edit that 
classic of English Socialism, ‘‘The Fabian 
Essays,’’ wherein “the essayists make no claim 
to be more than communicative learners;”’ 
and two of the seven he wrote. 

In outlining the Fabian program for the 
Economic section of the British Association, 
at Bath, in 1888, this ‘“‘ profoundly and per- 
sistently earnest person’’—this ‘fanatical 
pulpiteer”’ (we again quote Mr. Bettany of 
The Bookman) stated conclusively: 


“Let me disavow all admiration for this in- 
evitable, but sordid, slow, reluctant, cowardly 
ath to justice. I venture to claim your respect 
or those enthusiasts who still refuse to believe 
that millions of their fellow creatures must be 
left to sweat and suffer in hopeless toil and 
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degradation, whilst parliaments and _ vestries 
grudgingly muddle and grope towards paltry 
instalments of betterment. The right is so 
clear, the wrong so intolerable, the gospel so con- 
vincing, that it seems to them that it must 
be possible to enlist the whole body of workers 
—soldiers, policemen, and all—-under the banner 
of brotherhood and equality; and at one great 
stroke to set Justice on her rightful throne. 
Unfortunately, such an army of light is no more 
to be gathered from. the human product of 
nineteenth century civilization than grapes are 
to be gathered from thistles. But if we feel 
glad of that impossibility; if we feel relieved 
that the change is to be slow enough to avert 
personal risk to ourselves; if we feel anything 
less than acute disappointment and bitter hu- 
miliation at the discovery that there is yet be- 
tween us and the promised land a wilderness in 
which many must perish miserably of want and 
despair: then I submit to you that our institu- 
tions have corrupted us to the most dastardly 
degree of selfishness.”’ 


Shaw was elected a vestryman in the 
London borough of St. Pancras in 1897, but 
did not enter municipal politics prominently 
until 1904, when he ran for the London 
County Council. He was defeated; but his 
valuable little campaign book—‘‘ The Com- 
mon Sense of Municipal Trading”—was a 
success. ‘‘There is a child’s school-book 
which I have never seen, entitled ‘Reading 
WithoutTears,’’’ he informs us in the extraor- 
dinarily brief preface. ‘‘I am half tempted 
to borrow from its author to the extent of 
calling this book ‘Municipal Trade Without 
Figures.’ At all events, there are no 
figures in this book, and the reader will soon 
learn from it that the figures with which he 
has been so grievously pelted from other 
quarters do not matter.’’ He continues his 
argument as follows: 

“Let us imagine a city in which the poor 
rates, police rates, and sanitary rates are very 
low, and the children in the schools flourishing 
and of full weight, whilst all the public services 
of the city are municipalized and conducted 
without a farthing of profit, or even with occa- 
sional deficits made up out of the rates. Sup- 
pose another city in which all the public services 
are in the hands of flourishing joint-stock com- 
panies paying from 7 to 21 per cent., and in 
which the workhouses, the prisons, the hospitals, 
the sanitary inspectors, the disinfectors and 
strippers and cleansers are all as busy as the 
joint-stock companies, whilst the schools are full 
of rickety children. According to the com- 
mercial test, the second town would be a tri- 
umphant proof of the prosperity brought by 
private enterprise, and the first a dreadful ex- 
ample of the bankruptcy of municipal trade. 
But which town would a wise man rather pay 
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ratesin? The very shareholders of the companies 
in the second town would take care to live in the 
first. And what chance would a European state, 
consisting of towns of the second type, have in a 
struggle for survival with a state of the first?”’ 


From the fact that an enterprising man- 
agement has contrived to run for three 
months four Shaw plays (at the Court 
Theater, London), usually with two per 
formances daily, it is evident that London 
wants Shaw just now more as a witty and 
provocative dramatist than asa discreet mem- 
ber of its County Council. But it is also 
evident that Shaw is ready and willing to 
serve the city in either capacity. Appended 
to his list of novels, dramatic works and 
philosophic criticism are ‘‘political and 
economic works by the same author’’— 
“Fabian Essays,” ‘‘Fabianism and_ the 
Empire,” ‘‘Fabianism and the Fiscal Ques- 
tion,’’ ‘‘An Eight Hours Working Day,” 
and ‘‘The Common Sense of Municipal 
Trading.”” This appendage will probably 
lengthen; for a single defeat is not likely to 
drive a man like Shaw out of municipal 
politics. 


Speaking of Shaw’s puritanical vein and of 
his social philosophy, Mr. James Huneker, in 
his new book, ‘‘Iconoclasts,’’ says: 


“This puritanical vein has grown with the 
years, as it has with Tolstoy. Only Shaw never 
wasted his youth in riotous living, as did Tolstoy. 

‘‘He had no money, no opportunities, no taste. 
A fierce ascetic and a misogynist, he will have no 
regrets at threescore and ten; no sweet memories 
of headaches—he is a teetotaller ; no heartaches— 
he is too busy with his books; and no bitter after- 
taste for having wronged a fellow-being. Behold, 
Bernard Shaw is a good man, has led the life of a 
saint, worked like a hero against terrible odds, 
and is the kindest-hearted man in London. Now 
we have reached another mask—the mask of al- 
truism. Nearly all his earnings went to the 
needy; his was, and is, a practical socialism. He 
never let his right hand know the extent of his 
charities, and, mark this—no one else knew of it. 
Yet good deeds, like murder, will out. His asso- 
ciates ceased deriding the queer clothes, the flan- 
nel shirt, and the absence of evening dress; his 
money was spent on others. So, too, his sawdust 
menu ,—his carrots. cabbage, and brown bread ,— 
it did not cost much, his eating, for his money was 
needed by poorer folk. So you see what a hum- 
bug is this dear old Diogenes, who growls cynically 
at the human race, abhors sentiment-mongers, 
and despises conventional government, art, relig- 
ion, and philosophy. He isan arch-sentimental- 
ist, underneath whose frown are concealed tears 
of pity. Another mask torn away—Bernard 
Shaw, philanthropist!’ 





GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


‘“‘ Behold, Bernard Shaw is a good man, has led the life of a saint, and is the kindest-hearted man in london,” 
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Mr. Lee Wilson Dodd writes a poem in The 
Century entitled ‘‘Frail Singers of To-day” in 
which he likens the ‘‘tinkling harmony”’ of their 
song to the ‘‘thin yet poignant cry’’ made by a 
cut-glass goblet whose rim is rubbed by a mois- 
tened finger. It is a striking simile and is war- 
ranted—as probably it would have been war- 
ranted at any time in the past—by much the 
larger part of the poetical output of our day. 
Most of our minor poets look into their own 
molecular vibrations too much and the outside 
world too little in searching for subjects, and the 
result is usually a thin and tinkling music. Nev- 
ertheless, we find no difficulty whatever in filling 
five pages each month with poetry that strikes us 
as well worth while, and both in quantity and 
quality the ‘‘frail singers of to-day’’ seem to us to 
be doing as well as they ever have done. 

In the following stanzas (taken from The Cen- 
tury) a worthy subject is worthily treated; and 
there is no cut-glass melody about them: 


Homeward Bound 


On THE RETURN TO AMERICA OF THE REMAINS 
oF JoHN Paup JONES 


By EpmMuND CLARENCE STEDMAN 


With proud, uplifted head 
The fair Republic claims her dead; 
With outstretched hands—the hands he fought 
to free— 

Awaits, oh, not in ruth, 
The lover of her youth, 
Her Bayard of the sea. 

Let the sea once more caress him, 

And the land he loved possess him; 
For now the years are sped— 

The proud Republic claims her dead. 


Atlantic waves, that smiled 
Of old so oft to greet your child, 
List not to hear his battle-orders ring; 
Care not to break his sleep, 
But softly, softly bring 
Your nursling of the deep, 
With his birthright flag above him, 
To the shores that own and love him,— 
Of old their rover wild, 
Now held in slumber as a child. 


The oaken ship that won 
His storied sea-fight, gun to gun, 
To Freedom’s flag its red baptism gave, 
Aflame, still made reply, 
Fought on to victory, 
Then plunged beneath the wave. 
Let the squadrons close around him 
Till the Nation’s hands have crowned him, 
Whose fierce sea-fight he won 
’Twixt the setting and the rising of the sun. 


Not far from ocean’s strand, 
His tomb, made lasting by her hand, 
Shall henceforth tell within the guarded field 
Of him who that dread night 
Began anew the fight, 
And, sinking, could not yield. 
Down the lengthened line bequeath it, 
Let our sailor sons enwreathe it, 
And the challenge and command 
Be heard aneuar it and the strand. 


Erect, with shining head, 
The great Republic claims her dead; 
Nor, in that day when every stripe and star 
Proclaims the reign of Peace, 
Shall honor to him cease 
Nor Fame his laurel mar. 

Though no battle-peal awake him, 
Time upon its scroll shall make him 
One of earth’s heroes dead, 
Whose deeds that golden day more swiftly 

sped. 


The late Mary Mapes Dodge was not only one 
of the most—perhaps the most—successful of 
editors in the field of juvenile publications, but a 
poet of genuine feeling and fine expression. The 
following verses by her seem peculiarly appropri- 
ate just now, and are being widely reprinted: 


The Two Mysteries 
By Mary Mapes DopcGe 


“In the middle of the room,.near the coffin, sat Walt 
Whitman holding a beautiful little girl on his lap. She 
looked wonderingly at the spectacle of death, and then in- 
quiringly into the face of the aged poet. ‘You don’t know 
— it 1s, do you, my dear?’ said he, and added, ‘We don’t, 
either.’ ’ 


We know not what it is, dear, this sleep so deep 
and still; 

The folded hands, the awful calm, the cheek so 
pale and. chill; 

The lids that will not lift again, though we may 
call and call; 

The strange, white solitude of peace that settles 
over all. 


We know not what it means, dear, this desolate 
heart-pain ; 

This dread to take our daily way, and walk in it 
again; 

We know not to what other sphere the loved who 
leave us go, 

Nor why we're left to wonder still, nor why we do 
not know. 


But this we know: Our loved and dead, if they 
should come this day— 

Should come and ask us ‘‘ What is life?”’” not one 
of us could say. 

Life is a mystery as deep as ever death can be; 

Yet — dear it is to us, this life we live and 
see 
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Then might they say—these vanished ones—and 
blessed is the thought: 

‘‘So death is sweet to us, beloved! though we may 
show you naught; 

We may not to the quick reveal the mystery of 
death— 

Ye cannot tell us, if ye would, the mystery of 
breath.”’ 


The child who enters life comes not with knowl- 
edge or intent, 

So all who enter death must go as little children 
sent. 

Nothing is known. But, nearing God, what hath 
the soul to dread? 

And as life is to the living, so death is to the dead. 


The poems of Charles J. Bayne, whose name 
is but little known, have been collected and are 
being published in book form (Cole Book Com- 
pany, Atlanta), under the title ‘‘Perdita and 
Other Poems.” The following poem, taken 
from the volume, will not be new to all our read- 
ers, but it is worth renewing acquaintance with: 


Trovato 
By CHARLES J. BAYNE 


Is it but the idle fancy 
Of a mocking necromancy 
That together, leaf and blossom, by the Indus 
once we grew, 
And that Hafiz came, or Omar, 
To imprison the aroma 
In some half-remembered measure which has 
trhythmed me to you? 


Is it false or is it real 
That, in ages more ideal, 
I was song and you were Sappho; you were sun- 
beam, I the dew? 
For I long have felt the burgeon 
Of a passion, vague and virgin, 
Which you quicken to remembrance of a former 
life we knew. 


Were you stream when I was willow? 
Was I shell when you were billow? 
For your voice has ever echoed through the 
hushes of my heart; 
And it seems, as I behold you, 
That the very air foretold you 
By the fragrance which, in welcome, all the 
budding boughs impart. 


But at last I stand beside you, 
And the fate which long denied you 
Yields, in recompense, a dearer incarnation 
than my dream. 
What I sought to what you are, Love, 
Was as twilight to the star, Love, 
As the languor is to summer, as the murmur to 
the stream. 


And since age on age has perished 
But to bring the soul I cherished, 
Wherein thought and feeling, blended, are as 
petal and perfume, 
Let us linger here forever, 


Where the pride of all endeavor 
Is a fervor which to passion is as glamour unto 
gloom. 
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Yet, if Fate reserves its malice 
But to break the lifted chalice, 
Let me mingle with the elements, where once I 
was a part; : 
Then, on some supernal morning 
Which your beauty is adorning, 
As a dewdrop in a lily, I may nestle in your 
heart. 


The spirit of the woodland, elusive, changeful, 
alluring, is finely caught, it seems to us, in the 
poem below, by a writer who, it must be con- 
fessed, is sometimes numbered among the bards 
of the ‘‘tinkling” class. This poem, which does 
not tinkle, is taken from Smart Set: 


The Haunted Woodland 
By Mapison CAwWEIN 
a 

My soul goes out to her who says, 
‘Come, follow me, and cast off care!”’ 
Then tosses back her sunbright hair, 
And like a flower before me sways 
Between the green leaves and my gaze: 
This creature like a girl, who smiles 
Into my eyes and softly lays 
Her hand in mine and bets me miles, 
Long miles of haunted forest ways. 


Il. 


Sometimes she seems a faint perfume, 

A fragrance that a flower exhaled 

And God gave form to; now, unveiled, 

A sunbeam making gold the gloom 

Of vines that roof some woodlani room 

Of boughs; and now the silvery sound 

Of streams her presence doth assume— 

Music, from which, in dreaming drowned, 

A crystal shadow she seems to bloom. 
ll. 

Sometimes she seems the light that lies 

On foam of waters, where the fern 

Shimmers and drips; now, at some turn 

Of woodland, bright against the skies, 

She seems the rainbowed mist that flies; 

And now the mossy fire that breaks, 

Beneath the feet in azure eyes 

Of fiowers; and now the wind that shakes 

Pale petals from the bough that sighs. 
lv 

Sometimes she lures me with a song; 

Sometimes she guides me with a laugh: 

Her white hand is a magic staff, 

Her look a spell to lead me long: 

Though she be weak and I be strong, 

She needs but shake her happy hair, 

But glance her eyes, and, ri Rt or wrong, 

My soul must ‘clon —enywhe 

She wills—far from the world’s wild throng. 
v. 

Sometimes I think that she must be 

No part of earth, but merely this— 

The fair, elusive thing we miss 

In Nature; that we dream we see, 

Yet never see; that goldenly 

Beckons; ‘that, limbed with rose and: pearl, 

The Greek made a divinity— 

A nymph, a god, a glimmering girl 

That haunts the forest’s mystery. 
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We take from the London Atheneum the song 
below, that has caught our fancy. It is quoted 
in a review of the author’s new book of poems 


entitled ‘‘Love’s Journey’? (John Lane). 


A Song 


By ETHEL CLIFFORD 


The wheel turns and the water falls. 
Shall we not linger here and rest? 
The sun grown weary of the day 
Has lit his camp-fires in the west. 
And far away 
A late bird calls. 


The wheel turns and the slow hours fall 
From off Time’s spindle. You and I, 
Shall we have woven a cloth of gold, 
To make Love brave in, ere we die 
Or grow too old 
To hear him call? 


The wheel turns and the water falls 
The singing stream that knew the hill 
Leaps to the wheel, and, broken there, 
Goes coursing onwards, singing still, 
And hasting where 
The deep sea calls. 


The wheel stops. See, the shadows fall. 
The sleeping sun no beacon shows. 
Belov’d, we too, even as the stream, 
Have known the breaking wheel it knows; 
But hold our dream 
Till Death shall call. 


We are indebted to the London Saturday 
Review for the following swinging ballad. We 
would like it better without the ‘‘ Envoy.” 


A Ballade of Versemaking 
By SIDNEY OLIVIER 


Out of the bottomless Ocean rift, 
The dumb, dead glooms and slimes of it, 
The sunlight beckons the aimless drift, 
And the moon bespeaks the times of it: 
And the stormwind saws at the thundering strings, 
Till the breakers bellow the chimes of it— 
The close-wrought song that the Ocean sings, 
With racing ripples the rhymes of it. 


Out of the flaming firmament, 
The ringing, singing mint of them, 
The scarlet fades and the stars are sprent, 
One after one the glint of them: 
And clear glow here the patterned words, 
And dim is there the hint of them, 
The hieroglyphs of beasts and birds, 
For God to read the print of them. 


Out of the wonder of Death and of Life, 
Whatever stings or stirs of it, 
Splendour of loving, splendour of strife, 
The steadfast or perverse of it,— 
The blessing or the curse of it,— 
The better or the worse of it,— 
There is no Word that is spoken to Man, 
But Man shall make his Verse of it, 
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ENVOY. 


Princess: this song has an idle tune,— 

You must not deem the worse of it: 
For it sang in my heart for an hour of June, 

And you were mother and nurse of it. 

Here is a song of the ‘‘strenuous life’’ versus 
the ‘‘simple life,’ by one of the surest of our 
younger poets. We reprint it from Smart Sel 


The Call of the City 
By Arthur Stringer. 


Good-bye, deep-blossomed hills, good-bye 
Here still, in thine assuaging breast, 

Shall brood content and quiet rest; 

Here, for all time, earth’s languorous days 
Shall swing their long- houred, sun-clad ways; 
Here death and quiet leaves shall fall, 
And glad birds sing and waters call; 

Here muffled-noted solace still 

Shall brood above each opiate hill, 

And all the wings of time seem furled— 
But still, still calls the outer world! 
Through each soft valley of content 

We crave the old bewilderment 

Of street and dust and mart again; 

The old, mad, million-throated strain, 
The citied press and roar, to slake 

Life’s old immedicable ache! 

We live by battle, and must go 

Where sterner tides and currents flow! 
Insatiate we thirst for life; 

Peace, peace is good: but best is strife! 
We are not wholly made, soft hills, 

For rest like thine; life wakes and thrills 
To outland voices, to the need 

Of dubious issue, valorous deed! 

Life, with its tangled hopes and fears, 
Life, with its dripping of dark tears, 

Life, with its laughter, love, regret— 
This is the, bond that holds us yet! 

Deep in thy silences our heart 

Forgot each teeming square and mart, 
Where men their good, grim schooling earn, 
And fall and rise and slowly learn, 

While still, in thine unaging breast, 

Shall brood content and quiet rest! 
Good-bye, deep-bosomed hills, good-bye! 


The life of Robert Louis Stevenson, its charm 
and its heroism, appeals strongly to poets as 
well as to those of us who are not poets. Much 
poetry has been written about him, but not much 
that is better than the following found in The 
Reader Magazine: 


Tusitala: Teller of Tales 
By Mary H. Krout. 


Dweller in many lands, he sought the heights 
And laid him down to sleep 

Under the stars that, through the tropic nights, 
Burn in the purple deep. 


There the first splendors of the dawning day 
Break o’er the sea’s blue rim, 

There the last glories of the sunset stay, 
As though they shone for him, 
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The white surf, far below, leaps high in air, 
The winds the palm-trees shake, 

The silvery rain sweeps by—he is not there; 
They call, he will not wake. 


The foregoing leaves one pensive. The fol- 
lowing rattling chanty by J. H. Knight Adkin 
will bring a different mood. It is from the Lon- 
don Spectator: 

r. 
North and South and home again 

Round the world and all, 

From Barry Dock to Callao, 

From Limehouse to Bengal, 
Where’er the old ‘‘Red Duster”’ flies, 

Where’er a ship can swing. 
Where’er an English hand’s at work 

You'll hear their chorus ring. 


REFRAIN. 


Oh! it’s ‘‘’Frisco Town”’ for anchor up, 
‘‘Rio”’ for mains’! haul, 

As soldiers know their bugle notes 
We knew them one and all. 

‘‘Leave her, Johnny, as we go,” 
‘Missouri,’ or ‘‘ Black Ball.” 

Take your time from the chantyman! 

Altogether! Haul! 
Il. 

They cheered us beating off the Horn, 
Close-reefed for stress of sea. 

Or racing on the homeward slant, 
The trade-wind following free. 

And when the sea-fog walled us in 
With naught but smell to guide, 

Their chorus echoed back again 
From icebergs over-side. 


REFRAIN. 
Oh! it’s ‘‘Stormalong”’ and ‘‘ Ranzo, boys,”’ 
‘‘Paddy Doyle”’ and all, 
(Gypsies of the deep-sea trade 
se to the call!) 
One man’s song is ten men’s work, 
At winch or sheet or fall, 
Take your time from the chantyman! 
Altogether! Haul! 
Ill. 
Their music’s falling silent now; 
We'll never hear again 
The white-winged Swansea copper-boats 
Ring to the old refrain. 
The sea’s a-chock with steam and speed 
From Melbourne to the Bay, 
And sailor men and sailor songs 
Are out of date to-day. 


REFRAIN. 
‘twas ‘“‘Whisky, boys,” and “Blow him 
down,” 
And ‘‘Haul the bow-line, haul!”’ 
Rough and harsh and raw with brine, 
But, oh, how clear the call! 
‘‘The world is fair, the seas are wide, 
And England’s all too small.”’ 
Take your time from the chantyman! 
Altogether! 


Oh! 


Haul! 


The Metropolitan Magazine is still printing the 
‘prize poems’’ of its recent contest. We have 
already reprinted one of them. Here is another 
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that has a message in it for our commercial day 
and generation: 


The Servants of the King 
By Esa BARKER 


One day I wandered out upon the road 

That spans the mad world, near my calm abode, 
Seeking companions in the restless throng 

That staggered on beneath its varied load. 


I bore no burden save a rhymester’s pack 

That lay as light as wings upon my back; 
My goal was life, my only task to sing 

And speed the sun around the Zodiac. 


I hailed a haggard fellow with a pile 

Of printed stuff—the world’s ephemeral file, 
Calling, ‘‘Come, listen to a troubadour!” 

He said, ‘‘I may have time—after a while.”’ 


There passed another in a gorgeous dress, 
Laden with gems, but pale with weariness. 
ae 4 ’ ° . 
Pause, friend,”’ I said, ‘‘and listen to the 
wind.” 
‘“‘Pause!”’ he replied, ‘‘and lose all I possess?’’ 


Then came a man with bricks upon his head 
Pursuing blindly his elusive bread. : 

I called, ‘‘Come, listen to a song of life!”’ 
‘‘What is a song? And what is life?” he said. 


I cried, ‘* What seek ye all—what wondrous thing 

That ye have souls neither to laugh nor sing, 
Nor hearts to love, nor time to think or dream?” 

They said, ‘‘ We do not know: we serve the king.”’ 


‘“Who is the king to whom your lives are sold? 

bela oid his power?’’ I questioned young 
Seeking for knowledge; and I only heard: 

“The king is nameless; but his power is gold.” 


1 cried, “‘ Your king is mad! Why, if he knew 

The difference between the false and true,— 
Between life’s kernel and its worthless chaff,— 

Would he not find some nobler use for you?” 


They paused, they stared, they sighed; then one 
y one 


Resumed the weary race they had begun. 
And I? I walked beside them down the road— 
But went on singing till the day was done! 


A volume of verses by Helen Hay Whitney 
(Mrs. Payne Whitney), is published by Harpers. 
It is entitled ‘Sonnets and Songs,” and contains 
but little that is compelling. The following 
sonnet seems to us to be one of the best: 


Eadem Semper 
By Helen Hay Whitney. 

How shallI hold you? By ascimitar 
Of flashing wit suspended o’er your head, 
Oh, my beloved? Or with lips rose-red 

Lure you to Lethe? Shall I stand afar, 

Pale and remote and distant as a star, 
Challenging love? Or by ascarlet thread 
Jealousy’s wiles, beguile by scorn and dread? 

Wounding the heart I love with hateful scar. 
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Nay, I can take no action, play no play; 
All my wit falters when I hearyou speak, 
All my wise guile with which your wooing 
strove 
Vanishes as the sun of yesterday. 
I can but lay my cheek against your cheek— 
Love me or leave me, I can only love. 


We like the poem below as much as anything 
that we have seen from the pen of the author. 
It gives us a beautiful picture and the poem 
grows better as one rereads it: 


Evening 


By Louise MorGan SILL 
The sun’s long hour of passion has ta’en flight, 
The wind is sleeping, and the drowsy flowers 
Droop softly. All the little petulant showers, 
That fret the earth with bitter-sweet delight, 
Have fled before the Night’s approaching train 
In swiftly vanished bubbles of bright rain. 


A blur of green and gray the meadow lies, 
And the dim patch of woodland, where is heard 
The tender call of a remonstrant bird— 
As if she cried to the far Mysteries 
To keep her brooding nest, where younglings lay, 
Serene and safe until the coming day. 


Another wistful sound is in the air 
Here, where the brook has dallied all day long. 
Now in the vesper changes of its song 
It has embodied, too, a patient prayer, 
And its mute rocks are altars whence to raise 
The old rich choral of its evening praise. 
Mayhap on yonder distant evening star 
Is heard the hymning of the humble stream: 
The bird’s appealing murmur in her dream 


Is carried by the friendly ether far 

From realm to realm, to join the mighty cry 

Of all created things to God on high. 

How quiet is the air! What spirit hath 
Hidden within the shadows, that my feet 
Pause in half-fright at what I next may meet 

Around the turning of the misty path,— 

Some genie of the evening on his round, 

Treading before me guiltless of a sound? 


Or some sad wanderer seeking here surcease 
From life’s vexation, lifting up his heart 
Until of Evening he becomes a part, 

Lost in its primal wonder and its peace. 

Ah, may he feel God’s hand upon his brow 

Blessing and cheering him—as I do now. 


Thoreau died forty-five years ago, but his soul 


goes marching onin prose and poetry. The fol- 
lowing we take from the New England Magazine: 


Thoreau 
By FLorence KIper 


After seeing Walden Pond 


The green things in their growing knew his heart 

As quick with budding impulse as their own. 

The solitude had found a solitude 

As wild and holy; the keen starlight knew 

A gleam as keen and subtle; the high trees 

Heavenward reaching, reached and yearned 
through him 


And in his blood their living sap was quick. 
The candor of the good brown earth he knew, 
The wide simplicity of growing fields, 

The mystery and rapture of the dawn 
Shimmer and depth of his dear pond he held, 
Shimmer and liquid depth and glancing beams 
Of sunlight on its surface; these he knew 

As in himself, this lover of the woods. 


President Roosevelt has time for something 
else than affairs of State, and in The Outlook 
recently he had an article on the poetry of 
Edward Arlington Robinson, in whose work, he 
thinks, ‘‘there is an undoubted touch of genius.”’ 
There is something in the following poem certain- 
ly that lifts it above the commonplace: 


Twilight Song 
By Edward Arlington Robinson 


Through the shine, through the rain 
We have shared the day’s load; 
To the old march again 
We have tramped the long road; 
We have laughed, we have cried, 
And we've tossed the King’s crown; 
We have fought, we have died, 
And we've trod the day down. 
So it’s lift the old song 
Ere the night flies again, 
Where the road leads along 
Through the shine, through the rain 


Long ago, far away, 
Came a sign from the skies; 
And we feared then to pray 
For the new sun to rise: 
With the King there at hand, 
Not a child stepped or stirred— 
Where the light fl ed the land 
And the light brought the word; 
For we knew then the gleam 
Though we feared then the day, 
And the dawn smote the dream 
Long ago, far away. 


But the road leads us all, 
For the King now is dead; 
And we know, stand or fall, 
We have shared the day’s bread, 
We can laugh down the dream, 
For the dream breaks and flies; 


* And we trust now the gleam, 


For the gleam never dies ;— 


‘So it’s off now the load, 


For we know the night’s call, 
And we know now the road 
And the road leads us all. 


Through the shine, through the rain, 

We have wrought the day’s quest; 
To the old march again 

We have earned the day’s rest; 
We have laughed, we have cried, 

And we've heard the King’s groans; 
We have fought, we have died, 

And we've burned the King’s bones, 
And we lift the old song 

Ere the night flies again, 
Where the road leads along 

Through the shine, through the rain. 
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Recent Fiction and the Critics 





Mr. Maurice Hewlett has now reached the 
glory of an edition de luxe. His latest volume* 
makes his output so far to consist of four novels, 

three volumes of short stories, 

The two volumes of poetry, and two 

Fool Errant descriptive works. ‘‘The Fool 

Errant”’ elicits the usual varying 

notes with which critics receive hisnovels. There 

is always, it seems, something to criticize and 

something to admire in Mr. Hewlett. Those 

who cannot admire his hero and heroine in this 

story praise his pictures of Italy in the eigh- 

teenth century. Those who think his plot a 

failure have commendation for his character 
drawing. 

What is by all odds the finest piece of reviewing 
called forth by the book, either in English or Amer 
ican journals, is Edith Wharton's review in The 
Bookman (New York). Mrs. Wharton finds the 
work ‘‘on the whole an advance over its pred- 
ecessors,” and takes notes of its ‘‘charm and 
animation,” its “‘imagination and sense of style’’; 
but its historical veracity she impugns con- 
vincingly. ‘‘His ranting, roaring personalities”’ 
seem to be true when set in medieval times, but 
she thinks they are out of place in eighteenth 
century Italy. She writes: 

‘‘Much commerce with the noisy middle ages 
has given him a stentorian voice and an earth- 
shaking tread. He has forgotten that it was 
characteristic of the sette-cento to roar as gently 
as any sucking-dove. The eighteenth 
century was all in nuances. Colors had paled, 
voices been lowered, convictions subdued: in 
Italy especially, if one may trust the social 
records of the day, people lived an jour le jour, 
taking pain and pleasure lightly and without 
much sense of the moral issue. Virginia Strozzi 
might have followed the hero as faithfully, but 
she would not have stormed at him so loudly.” 

So much in criticism of the story’s setting. 
Mrs. Wharton speaks as follows of the character- 
izations: 

‘He has desired to depict her [the heroine] as a 
creature with undeveloped powers of expression, 
consumed by an inner intensity of emotion that 
occasionally flames out through her impassive 
exterior. So far, so good; the type is picturesque, 
and Goethe has set up an enduring model of it in 
Mignon. But it has betrayed Mr. Hewlett into 
greater indulgence of his besetting foible. If 
Virginia must be quiet and reserved for, say, a 
dozen pages, then, by the god of noise, she shall 
make up for it on the thirteenth. And make 


The Mac- 





‘*Tue Foot Errant. By Maurice Hewlett. 


E{millan Company. 


up for it she does. Mr. Hewlett is there to see 
that she gets her opportunity. Some of the 
passages in which she gives way to her feelings 
read like a realistic description of an attack of 
hydrophobia; one longs to hurry off poor Strelley 
to the nearest Pasteur Institute.’ : 


The hero, Strelley, Mrs. Wharton thinks an 
improvement over the ‘‘somewhat rudimentary 
psychology’’ of Mr. Hewlett’s earlier volumes: 
he sees something in life beside love adventure. 

The general scheme of the novel is thus given by 
the London Saturday Review, which considers 
the story ‘‘very subtly conceived” and ‘very 
admirably written’’: 


“Of Francis Strelley’s errantry there could be 
no question, but he was a fool only as any man 
may seem to be who is born after or before his 
time. It was in days long after his due date that 
Strelley’s lot was cast, for his times were those of 
the Round Table, but he was born in the eight- 
eenth century. He lived like an old legend and 
so he lived like a fool, as a fool, at least, to his 
equals and betters, but very far indeed from that 
to those Tuscan poor to Som poor as they, he 
elected finally to trust his fortunes. He wished 
to repair the damage he might have wrought by a 
careless kiss to a milkmaid with an offer of 
marriage; he did penance the most humiliating 
for an affection for his tutor’s wife, penance 
which she in the end, with a passion grown for 
him, implored him in vain to exchange for a 
reward ; he married a peasant girl for whom he felt 
but a friendly liking, merely to preserve her 
honour from another, when he might have had 
everything, and pleased her the better, with no 
assistance from a priest. And at the last, having 
married her, he renounced his home and his in- 
heritance, and settled down as a journeyman 
carpenter in Lucca, for no better reason than that 
there, and in such estate, he was best able to in- 
dulge the ruling need of his nature to be naked, 
and the desire to deal nakedly with his neighbors.” 


This hero puts to the test the objurgatory 
vocabulary of the (San Francisco) Argonaut’s 
reviewer. He begins his review as follows: 


“Such a solemn ass as Mr. Francis Strelley, 
of Upcote, we never met in all our extended 
and diversified peregrinations in fiction. He is 
the most tepid young man we ever heard of. He 
is enormously moral, inexpressibly stupid—a 
precise prig. In his veins run milk and water, 
and his liver is just the color of his precious skin.” 


Rut the panoramic display in the story catches 
this same reviewer’s fancy: 


“In its pages Italy of the eighteenth centur 
lives vividly for us We are steeped in the rich 
color of the time. We are entranced by the 
splendid landscapes. We are absorbed by the 
amazing array of beggars, thieves, knights, ladies, 
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peasants, priests, clowns, fakirs, soldiers, girls, 
officers, harlots, friars, that troop splendidly 
through this picaresque romance of old Italy. 
But our admiration stops abruptly short of the 
so-styled ‘hero.’ For its pictures ‘The Fool 
Errant’ is worth reading. For its story, no.”’ 


The London Times has not become reconcile 1 
to Mr. Hewlett’s way of treating subjects usually 
taboo in circles of society. It says: 


‘*Readers of Mr. Hewlett will assume that his 
story is not of the milk-and-water type; there 
are, Moreover, passages in it which are strong 
meat, not only for babes, but for other members 
ofafamily. Hislanguage, like that of Fra Pala- 
mone, is at times ‘too luscious to be palatable’; 
and his portrayal of the manners of his period 
may or may not be excused by its faithfulness to 
social history. ‘Their profession,’ says Mr. Hew- 
lett of his strolling players, ‘which forced them 
to exhibit themselves in indelicate or monstrous 
situations for the pleasure of people who were 
mainly both, had made them callous to much 
which is offensive to a man of breeding.’ The 
criticism that the writer of this sentence tends to 
apply an analogous argument to his own profes- 
sion may be brutal, but it will suggest itself irre- 
sistibly to many readers, and not, we think, 
without justification. ”’ 


Goethe, in his ‘‘Spriiche in Reimen,’’ addresses 
the United States in lines recently translated by a 
writer in The Nation as follows: 


America! thou farest better 
Than our Continent of ages: 
Thou hast no ruined castle, no weather-beaten 
prison cages. 
In the present thou livest, 
And carest not, nor givest 
Needless thought to the past, 
Or things that do not last. 
Enjoy the present, and if in time 
Thy children take to writing prose or rhyme, 
God save them from writing much 
Of tales of knights, robbers, mysteries, and such. 


We fear that Goethe would have been disap- 
pointed by the continued vogue of the historical 
romance. The latest specimen, and one of the most 

lurid, is a ‘‘first novel’’ by Eugene 

The P. Lyle, Jr.* Theauthor, afterserv- 
Missourian ing his apprenticeship as reporter 
in Kansas City and contributor to 

magazines, went to San Luis Potosi, Mexico, 
where his father practises the profession of mining 
engineer. There the young man wrote this ro- 
mance of the times of Maximilian. In it The Sun 
(New York) finds “plenty of ecstatic shudders.” 
Public Opinion commends it to ‘all who de- 
sire what Mademoiselie Jacqueline sought—the 
thrill.’’ And the Chicago /nter-Ocean says: ‘‘The 
pages are crowded with plot ani counterplot and 


*THE MissourRIAN. By Eugene P Lyle, Jr Doubleday, 


Page & Co. 
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action. The fighting is gorgeous. The love- 
making is warm blooded.” 

This seems to fix the class of the novel 
sufficiently familiar class. But Mr. Lyle is 
credited with originality by a number of critics, 
and his novel is spoken of as a ‘“‘remarkable’”’ 
first performance. The Boston Herald, for in- 
stance, says: of 

“Asa first book it isremarkable. It teems with 
originality, sincerity and enthusiasm. There are 
grotesque moments, flaring Americanisms and 
prejudices on which, however, rest Mr. Lyle’s in- 
dividuality, and these are atoned for by the 
stimulating atmosphere and the vividness of the 
scenic back-ground. It is a long story of over 
500 closely printed pages and is fascinating from 
the opening chapter to the last.”’ 





a 


The Bookseller, while it does not consider the 
work a really important novel, thinks that the 
“cynical piquancy’”’ of the style and its ‘‘origi- 
nality’’ would have made it such but for the 
author’s lack of sympathy with his characters 
and his flippant treatment of Old-World customs 
and ideas. Mr. C. E. Bramble, in Book News, has 
this to say: 


“‘The book on the whole is remarkably well 
written. It is, to be sure, full of hair-breadth 
escapes and exciting crises, but the spirit of the 
story is continuous and strong. The element of 
the romantic prevails, but we feel that the tale 
is true in its essential elements, that these char- 
acters really lived as Mr. Lyle has made them 
live.” 


The reviewer of The Times Saturday Review 
(New York) also regards the novel as ‘“‘a remark- 
able first book,’’ one indicating ‘extraordinary 
vision’? and power of expression; it has ‘‘epic 
breadth”’ and is a ‘“‘splendid venture,’’ though it 
is ‘‘crude enough in certain details.’’ It thus 
outlines the plot: 


‘‘The Missourian, a hero half splendid and half 
grotesque, is one of that band of Confederates 
who, under Joe Shelby, refused even at the elev- 
enth hour to surrender to the Federal forces and 
conceived the idea of complete expatriation by 
offering their services to the tottering throne of 
Mexico. With this offer of military aid, Din Dris- 
coll, Missourian, Confederate Lieutenant Colonel, 
and storm centre in every fight, is sent to Mexico, 
where he sees the vision of a dissolving empire, 
and, of course, finds love. And he finds love, 
rather absurdly and incredibly, in the person of 
the Marquise d’Aumerle, exquisite, maddening, 
and sophisticated, first Lady of Honor to the Em- 
press of Mexico and secret emissary from Na- 
poleon. The crudity of the book consists in the 
fact that this strangely assorted pair of lovers save 
each other continually from hairbreadth escapes, 
and that the spoilt child of two imperial Courts 
contemplates finding happiness on a Missouri 
farmstead. Yet from the point of view of sheer 
romance Din Driscoll and Jacqueline d’Aumerle 
serve admirably for that thread of individual ad- 
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venture and personal interest which had to run 
through the larger and more important action of 
the book.” 





A literary performance of a very different sort 
is Robert W. Chambers’s latest book.* It is a 
satirical skit on l’art nouveau, and like most 
humorous works it affects differ- 
ent critics in opposite ways. The 
Boston Transcript finds it ‘‘fee- 
ble the Providence Journal cai!s 
it ‘‘vacuous,”’ and the New York Trzbune charac- 
terizes it as ‘‘a labored and stodgy performance.” 
But there is a chorus of praise that is enthusiastic 
from a large majority of the critics. The Chicago 
Evening Post, for instance, thinks that as a bit of 
delicious fooling it is ‘‘a literary achievement 
which must always stand in the fore rank of its 
class—if it be not, like the ‘ Dolly Dialogues,’ say, 
in a class of its own.’”” And the New York Eve- 
ning Post takes an equally favorable view: 

‘“‘In his latest story—perhaps one might more 
correctly say in his latest stories, for here are 
really three in one—Mr. Chambers is nearly always 
at his best. Which is to say that in ‘Iole’ the 
reader will find descriptions of the out-of-doors 
that will appeal to memory, descriptions of peo- 
ple who are really worth describing and situations 
which are at once novel, yet possible. Also, he 
will find pase after page of dialogue that is both 
witty and natural. 

“‘But to mention the name of Clarence Guil- 
ford, poet and apostle of the new art, is to cease 
from criticism, for of all the characters to whom 
Mr. Chambers has introduced his many readers, 
this artist, who picks atoms from the atmosphere 
while he discourses of Art, which ‘to be Art, must 
be artless,’ is surely the most delicious.” 


lole 


The impression made by the story on a re- 
viewer in The Independent is thus described : 


‘‘Those who admire Fra Elbertus and those 
who detest him—and most people come in one of 
these two categories—will want to read this clever 
caricature of some of the peculiarities of Roy- 
crofters. And besides these are eight beautiful 
pajama girls of innocence and naiveté such as were 
never before seen in books or out of them. The 
incidents arising therefrom are startling enough to 
titillate the most hardened novel reader. The 
course of love runs with unprecedented smooth- 
ness. Instead of requiring 400 pages to get one 
couple mated, as most novelists do, Mr. Chambers 
makes five matches in 140 pages. And we can 
hardly wait for the other three to grow up so he 
can write the sequel.” 


These young ladies, who talk Greek upon occa- 
sion, wear pink pajamas, go barefooted when they 
feel like it, and discourse to young men most un- 
conventionally upon, for instance, their under- 
wear, affect the Brooklyn Eagle’s reviewer and 
that of the New York Tribune very differently. 
The latter finds that ‘‘their vulgarity is only en- 


*IOLE. 
Pany 


By Robert W. Chambers. D. Appleton and Com- 
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hanced by their appearance in a book represent- 
ing, it is to be inferred, an ambition higher than 
that of the comic paragrapher.’’ The former re- 
viewer finds these girls ‘‘glorious”’ and “‘ divine.’’ 
He writes: 


‘But those eight daughters of the Poet—what 
a glorious group they were! The Poet, be it un- 
derstood, has a ‘shop’ in the woods, and a house 
built of boulders and stained wood, and he pro- 
duced vellum-bound books and furniture that 
rivalled the medieval ages product for cumber- 
someness and discomfort. It was in this en- 
vironment that the eight glorious daughters were 
reared, instructed in the lore of the ages and al- 
lowed to grow up without any of the cramping 
appurtenances, mental or artificial, that usually 
hinder womanly growth, The results were sim- 
ply divine in soul and character and form.” 


“The clearest picture we have yet had of 
American business life’’ is the way in which The 
Argonaut (San Francisco) characterizes Robert 
Herrick’s latest work.* It says 
further: 

“Robert Herrick’s new novel 
is a book that could have been 
written in no other country than America and at 
no other time than to-day. It has the force and 
value of a social document. We are convinced 
that the historian of a hundred years from now, 
when he comes to depict the ruling motives of the 
economic life of America in the year nineteen 
hundred and five, will find this book essential to 
his work. He will direct attention to it in a 
foot-note.”’ 


The ‘‘citizen’’ who gives title to the book is 
Van Harrington, who enters upon his career in 
Chicago with just fifteen cents in his possession. 
We quote Book News in further description: 


Memoirs of 
an American 
Citizen 


‘Though poor in pence, he is rich in enter- 
prise, ambition, energy and pluck. Quick to 
grasp opportunity and handle situations that 
baffle more experienced heads than his, he ad- 
vances in rapid succession from clerk, manager, 
partner, to sole proprietor of a packing business, 
and is soon recognized as a power in a corpora- 
tion of international scope. From the beginning 
his object has been money, all the strength of 
mind and body has been given to add another 
dollar to the growing pile, and now that his efforts 
are crowned with success, he tells us, with much 
pathos, that ‘but small comfort had I ever had 
from the wealth I had got out of the city. Food 
and drink, a place to sleep in, some clothes— 
comfort for my wife and children—what else?’ ”’ 


William Morton Payne, reviewing this novel 
in The Dial (Chicago), agrees with The Argonaut 
on the value of the book as a human document 
to the future historian; but objects to the au- 
thor’s attitude toward his money-mad hero. 
Says Mr. Payne: 


“In this book, the unscrupulous central char- 


*THE MEmorrs OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


By Robert Her- 
rick. The Macmillan Company 
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acter achieves every kind of material success, 
and the characters that in any way stand for 
decency are presented to us in a light that makes 
them appear weak and ridiculous. Professions 
of principle are met with a covert sneer, and 
efforts to act in accordance with any motive 
higher than selfishness are made to appear con- 
temptible. This they doubtless are in the eyes 
of the ‘American citizen’ whose dubious rise to 
wealth and political honor is here outlined, but 
the author need not view them—nay, is bound 
not to view them—from that angle of observation. 
Such must be our fundamental criticism of this 
autobiography of the country boy who becomes 
a oeecudias in Chicago, rises to fortune by cor- 
rupt practices, and purchases a seat in the Senate 
as the crown of his life of dishonor. The author 
persuades us to follow the career of this arch- 
criminal with a certain degree of sympathy, and 
does little or nothing to encourage our sympathy 
with those of his characters who shrink from 
making terms with the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness. The story seems to be rooted in bitter 
cynicism and to embody the very philosophy 
of despair.” 


The World Today, another Chicago periodical, 
thinks the novel is more than a convincing story; 
it is also ‘‘the portrayal of a world-view that will 
be recognized by every man of affairs.”” It adds: 


‘‘ Judged from its own point of view, as a study 
in psychology of a captain of industry, it is a re- 
markable book We fail to recall any volume in 
which a human soul is more frankly exposed. 
Our hope is that this autobiographical sketch is 
but a study for what Mr. Herrick can make the 
most truly representative American novel that 
has ever been written.” 





Two novels by George Gissing have been pub- 
lished since his death. One, ‘‘Veranilda,’’ has 
done nothing to enhance his reputation. The 

other* shows, in the judgment 

Will of several competent critics, that 

Warburton his art ‘“‘had entered into a riper 

and maturer phase.’’ Mr. Gis- 

sing, in this novel, comes back to realism and to 

London’s commercialism. The scheme of the 
story is thus outlined by The Critic: 


‘‘Mr. Gissing’s satirical humor, which he ex- 
pends mercilessly on some of his minor charac- 
ters, deserts him in connection with that rather 
wooden hero, Will Warburton. Impoverished 
by his partner, Sherwood,—whose weak dis- 
honesties are the author’s psychological specialty, 
—Warburton becomes a grocer in order to supply 
his mother and sister with anincome. The social 
prejudice prevailing in England against grocers 
is inordinately but unskilfully dwelt upon. 
Bold and brave though he be, Warburton con- 
ducts his grocery incognito, and the discovery 
of his base employment is made the moral test of 
the two young women of the story. . 

The artist in this story, Norbert Franks, who be- 
came rich and popular through painting senti- 


*Wi_tt WarsurRTON: A Romance or Reat Lire. By 
George Gissing- E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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mental prettinesses and who weakly wobbles 
between conflicting purposes, is amply castigated, 
his supreme penalty being that of marrying Rosa- 
mund, the glaringly heartless and shallow young 
woman who would have successfully entrapped 
Warburton himself had she not, at an opportune 
moment, obtained a peep of him in his profes- 
sional apron. 


The Critic finds ‘‘an abundance of good work”’ 
in the book and ‘‘the entire sincerity that never 
deserted Mr.Gissing”’; but this and his other works 
lack the supreme touch of art, and “it is now 
quite plain that Mr. Gissing’s insight into human 
character was seriously limited.” The London 
Atheneum finds in this book ‘‘a vast difference 
in treatment and spirit”’ from that of his former 
novels, in that the present is more genial. ami- 
able and friendly; and it comments on the 
change thus: 


‘All this marks a gain in power, in grasp, and 
in sympathy. But apart from this important 
development there is no change observable in 
style. It is open to the same objections as be- 
fore; it has the same virtues. It is undis- 
tinguished, but it is clear and efficient. It lacks 
colour, but it has balance. Its matter-of-fact- 
ness makes it easy for the reader, while at times 
chafing him when he feels it might rise to the 
occasion. It never does; it plods along like a 
devoted pedestrian. But it is making for the 
proper goal all the same; and there are evolved 
slowly before the reader’s eyes real characters, 
firmly endued with flesh and blood, not painted 
shadows. That is the first essential of good fic- 
tion, and Gissing’s was always good. It is sad 
to think that what is in some respects his best 
work should also be his last.” 


The London Saturday Review also takes note 
of the more genial tone of Gissing’s later work 
and connects it with the changes in his life. It 
says: 


“His earlier novels without exception are 
marked by a bitterness of conception, a hopeless- 
ness of outlook that are distinctly traceable to the 
author’s own experience. Life did not deal too 
kindly with George Gissing. His apprenticeship 
to literature was hard and cruel. In spite of a 
long and bitter struggle with poverty he upheld 
his standard and never consented to pander to 
the public taste by ephemeral work or mere- 
tricious effects. Strength and sincerity char- 
acterized ail he did. But it was impossible for a 
man of his temperament, placed as he was for 
the greater part of his life, to escape the taint of 
pessimism, and he would seem to have taken a 
sort of sombre delight in relentless delineation of 
failure. It was impossible for him to accept life 
at other people’s valuation, nor could he consent 
to bow down and worship commonplace ideals. 
When at last worldly success came it arrived, as it 
generally does, almost too late. He was only to 
enjoy for so short a time. And yet that brief 
time of prosperity stamped itself upon his work. 
His nature unfolded. His outlook upon life be- 
came more genial, better proportioned.” 
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The Lost Words of Love.—By Catulle Mendes" 





I 


Once upon a time a very cruel fairy, pretty as 
the flowers, but wicked as the serpents who hide 
in the grass ready to spring upon you, resolved to 
avenge herself upon all the people of a great 
country. Where was this country situated? 
In the mountain or in the plain, at the shore of a 
river or by the sea? This the story does not tell. 
Perhaps it was near the kingdom where the dress- 
makers were very skilful in adorning the robes 
of the princesses with moons and with stars. 
And what was the offense from which the fairy had 
suffered? With regard to this also the story is 
Perhaps they had omitted to offer up 
prayers to her at the baptism of the king’s 
daughter. However this might be, it is certain 
enough that the fairy was in a great rage. 

She asked herself at first whether she should 
devastate the country by sending out the thou- 
sands of spirits that served her to set fire to all 
the palaces and all the cottages, or whether she 
should cause all the lilacs and all the roses to fade, 
or whether she should turn all the young girls 
into ugly old women. She could have let loose 
all the four winds upon the streets, and laid low 
the houses and the trees. At her command fire- 
spitting mountains would have buried the entire 
land with burning lava and the sun would have 
turned from its path so as not to shine upon the 
accursed city. But she did still worse. Like a 
thief who leisurely chooses the most precious 
jewels in a case, she removed from the memory of 
men and women the three divine words: 

“‘T love you!” 

And having brought this affliction she removed 
herself with a light smile on her lips that would 
have been more hideous than the church of the 
devil if she had not had the most beautiful rosy 
lips in all creation. 


silent. 


II 


At first the men and women only half per- 
ceived the wrong that was done them. It 
seemed to them that they lacked something, but 
they did not know what. The sweethearts that 


* Translated from the French, by Thomas Seltzer. for Cur- 
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met in the evening in the eglantine lanes, 
the married couples who talked confidingly to 
each other behind closed windows and drawn 
curtains, suddenly interrupted themselves and 
looked at each other or embraced; they felt, 
indeed, that they wanted to pronounce a certain 
customary phrase, but they did not even have an 
idea of what that phrase was. They were 
astonished, uneasy, but they did not ask each 
other any questions, for they did not know what 
question to ask, so complete was their forgetful- 
ness of the precious word. But they did not 
suffer very much as yet, for they had the consola- 
tion of possessing so many other words that they 
could whisper to each other, and of so many 
caresses. 

Alas! 1t was not long before they were seized 
with a profound melancholy. It was in vain 
that they adored each other, that they called 
each other by the tenderest names, and talked the 
sweetest language. It was not enough to de- 
clare that all the bliss lay in their kisses ; to swear 
that they were ready to die, he for her and she 
for him; to call each other: ‘‘My soul! my flame! 
my dream!” They instinctively felt the need 
of saying and hearing another word, more ex- 
quisite than all other words, and with the bitter 
memory of the ecstasy that was contained in this 
word came the anguish of never being able to 
utter or to hear it any more. 

Quarrels followed in the wake of this distress 
Judging his happiness incomplete on account of 
the avowal that was henceforth denied to the 
most ardent lips, the lover demanded from her 
and she from him just the thing which neither 
the one nor the other could give, without either 
knowing what or being able to name it. They 
accused each other of coldness, of perfidy, not 
believing in the tenderness which was not ex- 
pressed as they desired. 

Thus the sweethearts soon ceased to have 
their rendezvous in the lanes where the eglantines 
grew, and even after the windows were closed 
the conjugal chambers heard only dry conversa- 
tions in easy chairs that werenever brought near 
each other. Can there be joy without love? 
If the country which had incurred the hatred of 
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the fairy had been ruined by war, or devastated by 
pestilence, it could not have been as desolate, as 
mournful, as torlorn, as it had become on account 
of the three forgotten words. 


III 


There lived in this country a poet whose 
plight was even more pitiful than that of the rest. 
It was not because, having a beautiful sweet- 
heart, he was in despair for not being able to say 
and to hear the stolen word. He had no sweet- 
heart, for he was too much in love with the muse. 
But it was because he was unable to finish a pcem 
which he had begun the day before the wicked 
fairy had accomplished her vengeance. And 
why? Because it just happened that the poem 
was to wind up with “I love you!”’ and it was im- 
possible to end it in any other way. 

The poet struck his brow, took his head be- 
tween his hands, and asked himself: ‘‘Have I 
gone mad?”’’ He was certain, however, that he 
had found the words that were to precede the last 
point of exclamation before he had commenced to 
The proof that he had found 
these words was that the rhyme with which they 
were to go, and which was already written, waited 
for them—nay, called aloud for them, and did 
not want any others, like lips that wait for sister 
lips to kiss them. 


write the stanza. 


And this indispensable, fatal 
phrase he had forgotten; he did not even recall 
that he had ever known it! Surely there was 
some mystery in this, mused the poet unceasingly, 
with a bitter melancholy—Oh, the pang of inter- 
rupted poems!—sitting at the edge of the forest 
near the limpid fountains where the fairies have 
the habit of dancing of an evening in the light of 
the stars. 


IV 


Now as he sat once musing under the boughs of 
a tree, the wicked, thieving fairy saw him and 
loved him. One is not a fairy for nothing, and a 
Swifter than 
a butterfly kisses a rose she put her lips upon his 
lips, and the poet, greatly occupied though he 
was with his ode, could not help but feel the 
heavenliness of her caress. 


fairy does not stand on ceremony. 


Blue and rose dia- 
mond grottos opened up in the depths of the earth, 
gardens of lilies spread out there, luminous as the 
stars; thither the poet and the fairy were drawn 
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in a chariot of gold by winged steeds who cleft the 
earth in their flight; and for a very long time they 
loved each other, forgetful of all but their kisses 
and smiles. If they ceased for a moment to have 
their mouths united and to look into each other’s 
eyes, it was but to take pleasure in more amiable 
diversions. Gnomes dressed in violet satin, elves 
attired in a misty haze, performed dances before 
them that fell in rhythm with the music of unseen 
orchestras, while flitting hands that had no arms 
brought them ruby baskets of snow-white fruit, 
perfumed like a white rose and like a virgin 
bosom. Or, to please the fairy more, the poet re- 
cited, while striking the cords of a theorbo, the 
most beautiful verses his fancy, could conceive. 

Fairy that she was, she had never known joy 
comparable to this cf being sung by a beautiful 
young man who invented new songs every day; 
and when he grew silent and she felt the breath 
of his mouth very near her, passing through her 
hair, she melted away with tenderness. 

Their happiness seemed to be without end. 
Days passed by, many, many days, but nothing 
occurred to disturb their joy. Nevertheless, she 
had moments of gloom, when she would sit mus- 
ing, with her cheek on her hand and her hair fall- 
ing down in streams to her hips. 

““O queen!” he cried, “‘what is it that makes 
you sad, and what more can you desire, seeing 
that we are so happy in the midst of all our 
pleasures, you who are all-powerful, you who are 
so teautiful?’’ She did not answer at first, but 
when he insisted, she sighed and said: ‘‘ Alas! ore 
always ends by suffering the evil that one has in- 
flicted on others. Alas! 
have never told me: ‘‘I love you.” 

He did not pronounce the words, but he uttered 


1 am sad because you 


a cry of joy at having found again the end of his 
poem. In vain the fairy attempted to retain him 
in the blue and rose-diamond grottos, in the gar- 
dens of lilies that were as luminous as the stars. 
He returned to earth, completed, wrote and 
published his ode, in which the men and women 
of the afflicted country found again the divine 
words that they had lost. 

Now there were rendezvous again in the lanes, 
and warm, amorous conversations at the con- 
jugal windows. 

It is because of poetry that the kisses are sweet, 
and lovers say nothing that the poetshavenot sung. 
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A replica of this statue, the work of the American sculptor John J. Boyle, will be unveiled in Paris, France, 
during the bicentenary celebration next January. (See page s07)j 





